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REMINISCENCES  OF  OLD  BOSTON. 


OLD  EXCHANGE   COFFEE  HOUSE 

AND    ITS    TIMES. 

CWEITTKN    VOE    THE    BOSTON    COMMERCIAL    BCLLBTIK.] 

ADDENDA. 

STo.  1. 

BLAKE,   THE   SHIP-NEWS   MAN. 

The  sketches  of  the  old  times  of  Boston  were 
brought  to  a  premature  clos3  ia  the  midst  of  the 
story  of  Harry  Blake,  the  great  man  of  ship-news 
in  old  Boston  in  the  old  Palladium  and  the  Cour- 
ier, a-ndiOt  yihova  it  may  be  said,  "We  ne'er 
shall  look  upon  his  like  again."  Other  matter 
had  been  promised  to  the  readers  of  The  Com- 
mercial Bulletin,  and  our  sketch  of  the  old 
"news-catcher,"  as  he  was  called,  was  cut  short 
before  it  was  half  finished.  It  is  resumed  now, 
that  what  was  intended  to  be  said  about  one  of 
the  queerest  and  strangest  of  the  peculiarities  of 
old  Boston  may  be  finished,  for  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  our  merchants,  now  in  ripe  years,  who 
in  their  younger  days  were  cognizant  of  the 
eccentric  Harry  Blake.  He  was  known  in  every 
place  where  vessels  were  built  and  owned;  he 
was  consulted  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  distant 
or  missing  crafts,  not  only  by  owners,  but  by 
friends  of  those  on  board,  who  were  anxious  for 
tidings  of  absent  ones,  and  he  was  generally  able 
to  answer  any  such  questions  from  his  remarka- 
ble memory,  and  his  entire  devotion  to  his  pro- 
fession. 

SHIPMASTEES'  EEPOETS. 

Many  of  the  shrewd  and  witty  sayings  of  poor 
Harry  were  repeated  among  the  regular  visitors 
of  the  old  reading-room,  and  when  merchants 
were  at  leisure  they  would  endeavor  to  draw  him 
out,  but  he  was  occasionally  iriitable  when  he 
was  pressed  with  work,  and  would  give  a  sharp 
answer.  In  those  days  there  were  neither  ocean 
steamships  nor  telegraphs,  and  all  news  from 
abroad  came  by  sailing  vessels.  Masters  of  ships 
from  foreign  ports,  the  sale  of  whose  cargoes  de- 
pended upon  the  present  or  expected  supply  in 
market,  always  knew  how  to  make  reports  about 
crops  and  such  like  matters  of  interest.  The 
master  of  a  vessel,  for  instance,  who  was  the 
first  to  arrive  from  a  foreign  port,  knew  how  to 
so  make  his  statement  to  be  placed  on  Messrs. 
Topliffs'  news-books  that  it  should  redound  to 
his  owners'  advantage.  There  was  most  gener- 
ally a  short  crop,  a  terrible  hurricane,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind  which  should  diminish  the  sup- 
ply. Harry  Blake  never  put  much  faith  in  those 
reports,  and  generally  had  something  droll  to 
say  about  them.  At  one  time,  when  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  his  flurries,  with  the  news- 
books  covered  with  reports  which  he  had  been 
unable  to  copy,  and  himself  "cross  as  vengeance," 
a  man  who  was  his  detestation,  on  account  of 
question-asking  propensities,  came  to  him  and 
said  in  a  slow  drawl, 

"Well,  Mr.  Blake,  Ihey  say  that  there  have 
been  terrible  storms  in  Sicily." 

"Yes,"  replied  Blake,  "  the  wind  was  so  severe 
that  it  blew  all  the  peels  off  from  the  lemons." 

The  meaning  of  this  was  that  a  ship  had  come 


1  in  from  Messina  or  Palermo,  and  the  master 
wished  to  have  it  believed  that  all  the  oranges 
and  lemons  on  the  island  of  Sicily  had  been 
blown  from  the  trees,  so  that  no  more  fruit  could 
come  from  the  island  that  season. 

This  mode  of  thus  operating  on  the  market  by 
reports  of  scarcity  or  high  prices  was  practised 
in  all  the  ports  in  those  times.  At  one  period  all 
the  vessels  which  arrived  at  Philadelphia  from 
certain  West  India  islands  made  the  stereotyped 
report, — "Island  produce  scarce  and  high;  Amer- 
ican produce  dull  and  without  sale, — a  drug  on 
the  market."  The  vessels  which  brought  these 
reports  came  to  a  single  mercantile  house,  the 
members  of  which  had  a  printed  formula  for  their 
masters  to  make  out  their  reports  upon,  and  thus 
the  constant  iteration  and  reiteration.  Harry 
Blake,  when  he  was  in  the  mood,  was  mercilessly 
severe  in  quizzing  captains  whom  he  found  in 
the  news-room  making  such  interested  reports, 
and  he  thus  afi'orded  a  great  deal  of  amusement 
to  the  subscribers. 

suppressing  CLEARANCE  EEPOETS.      i 

There  was  always  a  practice  among  some  mer-  I 
chants  whose  sTiips  made  foreign  voyages,  when 
they  did  not  wish  to  have  it  known  that  they 
were  sending  a  vessel  to  any  particular  port  or 
-uarter,  to  have  her  clearance  suppressed  at  the 
j'Custom- House,  or  information  of  it  kept  back 
until  after  the  ship  had  sailed.  The  practice  was 
not  much  relished  by  the  ship-news  collectors  of 
the  time,  and  some  of  them  would  amx  to  tne  i 
report  of  such  clearance,  when  they  published  it, 
its  date,  with  the  words,— "N'ot  reported  at  the 
Custom-House,"  or  something  to  that  effect.  It 
was  not,  however,  easy  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
Harry  Blake,  He  knew  what  merchants  were  in 
the  habit  of  conducting  their  business  on  this 
secret  plan,  and  he  was  always  making  tours 
about  the  wharves,  to  find  out  what  vessels  were 
apparently  getting  ready  for  sea,  and  his  long  I 
experience  had  taught  him  the  difi'erence  between 
one  getting  ready  to  sail  for  a  foreign  or  domestic 
port,  so  that  the  owner  must  be  a  smart  man 
indeed  if  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  "old  Har- 
ry." It  was  a  great  point  with  him  to  be  the 
first  to  announce  in  his  paper  the  departure  of  a 
vessel  to  a  foreign  port,  and  the  fact  would  be 
some  mortification  to  other  shi.p-news  collectors, 
who  did  not  like  to  be  forestalled  in  the  publica- 
tion of  any  such  piece  of  information,  and  this 
gave  rise  to  their  noting  the  suppression  at  the 
Custom-House.  They  were  always  looking  out 
to  see  if  Harry  had  anything  "exclusive."  There 
was  some  rivalry  among  them  as  to  obtaining 
exclusive  news,  but  Blake  in  his  day  was  the 
master,  and  was  universally  looked  to  as  author- 
ity for  ship-news.  Merchants  consulted  him  as 
to  when  certain  vessels  might  be  expected,  or 
where  such  a  man's  ship  was,  how  long  was  the 
average  passage  between  difi'erent  points,  &c., 
and  they  read  his  reports  in  preference  to  all 
others,  whether  they  were  better  or  not.  The 
Messrs.  Toplifl'  took  the  Courier  in  the  morning, 
and,  under  the  head  of  the  news  of  the  day  before, 
copied  everything  of  importance  which  he  had 
printed,  for  it  was  imposisible  to  tell  by  the 
reports  made  by  vessels  arriving  at  New  York, 
and  published  there,  whether  the  information  was 
new  or  old.  Those  who  made  up  the  reports  in 
the  New-York  journals  appeared  to  be  only 
ambitious  about  the  quantity  of  the  article  fur- 
nished: its  value  did  not  seem  to  be  of  any 
account  to  them. 
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BEFORE  STEAM  AND  TELEGRAPH. 

It  Bhoxild  be  recollected  that  in  the  early  times, 
when  Harry  Blake  made  his  name  as  a  news 
collector,  there  was  neither  steam  nor  telegraph. 
There  was  one  reason  given  why  the  merchants 
kept  back  the  publication  of  clearances  of  ves- 
sels, particularly  if  they  were  going  on  voyages 
to  ports  at  a  distance  or  not  often  visited,  that 
they  did  not  want  to  take  letters.  They  did  not 
wish  to  give  out  information  by  their  own  vessels 
to  the  correspondents  of  rival  shippers  and  trad- 
ers, and  sometimes  sea  captains  were  interdicted 
from  taking  any  letters,  whether  they  related  to 
business  or  not,  so  that  those  who  had  friends 
and  relations  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe  had 
but  few  opportunities  for  communicating  with 
them.  This  interdiction  was  not  applied  to  all 
foreign  ports,  or  by  all  merchants,  for  announce- 
ments were  frequently  made  in  the  papers  when 
vessels  were  to  sail,  and  that  their  letter-bags 
would  be  found  at  Messrs.  Topliffs'  Merchants' 
Reading-Room.  The  first  duty  enjoined  on  ship- 
masters after  their  arrival  in  port  by  the  United 
States  laws  was  to  deliver  their  letters  at  the 
Post-Office.  They  could  not  enter  their  vessels  at 
the  Custom  House  till  this  was  done. 

BLAKE'S  VIGILANCE. 

To  keep  up  his  prestige  as  the  chief  of  his 
profession  was  a  great  labor  to  Blake,  but  he 
appeared  to  be  untiring,  and  never  gave  in.  After 
perambulating  Long  wharf  to  a  late  hour  to  get 
arrivals  at  night,  sometimes  going  in  a  boat  to 
board  vessels  that  had  anchored  wide  off  in  the 
harbor,  he  would  rush  up  to  the  ofiice,  set  up  and 
insert  his  news,  and  then  would  look  over  some 
strange-looking  little  books,  in  which  he  kept 
■  records  of  foreign  ports  and  vessels  going  to  and 
I  sailing  from  them.  This  was  a  help  to  his  won- 
derful memory.  Then,  instead  of  going  directly 
to  his  home  at  the  South  End,  he  would  frequent- 
ly visit  some  of  the  wharves  to  see  if  any  vessel 
which  he  suspected  was  fitting  out,  and  would 
have  a  talk  with  the  watchman,  and  2:>ump  him  in 
all  possible  ways,  without  the  man's  knowing 
that  he  was  pumped,  and  when  he  found  a  vessel 
which  he  expected  was  to  leave  without  being 
reported  he  never  ceased  his  watch  upon  her. 
He  would  know  the  captain  and  the  mate,  and,  if 
necessary,  the  cook  or  steward;  she  could  not 
sail  without  his  discovering  the  fact,  sometimes 
through  the  pilots,  and  he  would  make  the  an- 
nouncement the  next  morning,  much  to  the 
wrath  of  the  owner.  The  late  Hon.  Israel  Thorn- 
dike  had  a  terrible  wordy  quarrel  with  Blake  at 
,one  time  when  the  vigilant  ship^news  man  had 
discovered  the  departure  and  destination  of  one 
of  his  vessels,  and  published  the  fact  before  he 
wished  to  have  it  known.  Mr.  Thorndike  told 
Blake  never  to  report  any  of  his  vessels  again 
under  any  circumstances,— a  very  foolish  inter- 
diction. And  Harry,  whose  temper  was  not  of 
the  softest  character,  told  Mr.  Thorndike  that  he 
would  report  his  ships  wljereTer  he  could  find 
them,  and  publish  them  ever^  di;y  tUe?  lay  in 
the  harbor  if  he  saw  fit.  The  angry  mood  did 
not  last  a  great  while,  for  Mr.  Thorndike  not 
only  came  to  Blake  for  information  soon  after- 
wards, but  be  was  always  friendly  to  the  Courier, 
and  to  Mr.  Buckinghar4,  its  distinguished  editor. 

THE   INGRAHAM  ESTATE . 

Although  Harry  Blake  was  "as  cunning  as  two 
men,"  in  all  matters  in  relation  to  news,  he  be- 
came at  one  time  a  partial  victim  to  one  of  those 
discoverers  of  great  estates  in  England  whose 


heirs  were  resident  in  America.    The  great  Jen- 
nings' estate  iiumlji;g  had  a  great  many  prede- 
cessors, and  among  these  was  tt^at  qi  tl^e  Ingra- 
ham  estate.    A  person  who  had  recently  come 
from  Europe  had  discovered  that  the  Ingraham 
family  of  Boston— with  which  Blake  was  con- 
nected tUXQf^Sih  bis  mother— were  heirs  to  an 
immense  property  in  England,  which,  however, 
it  would  cost  some  money  to  secure.    For  a  long 
itme  Harry  held  out  against  the  delusion,  with 
his  accustomed  shrewdness,  but  he  was  a  mere 
baby  in  money  matters,  never  having  a  dollar  in 
his  pocket,  and  his  wife  and  mother-in-law  per- 
suaded him  to  dress  up  a  little  and  go  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  "heirs,"  which  the  discoverer  of  their 
good  fortune  had  called  at  the  old    Mansion 
House  tavern  in  Milk  street,  and  to  sit  out  mos  t 
of  the  proceedings.    All  went  on  very  well  until 
the  discoverer  suggested  that  some  ready  money 
would  be  necessary  to  pay  expenses,  when  Harry 
bolted.    His  appearance  in  the  Courier  printing 
office,  in  his  rather  tawdry-fine  suit,  much  behind 
his  usual  time,  and  looking  somewhat  sheepish, 
was  a  signal  for  all  to  understand  where  he  had 
been.    His  sharp  tongue  had  often  been  a  thorn 
to  the  whole  office,  and  he  had  ridiculed  the  proj- 
ect so  much  that  he  had  furnished  plenty  of  ma- 
terial to  be  used  against  himself.    Numerous 
and  pungent  were  the  jokes  which  were  cast  upon 
him,  his  great  estate,  in  England,  his  title  of 
"My  Lord  Duke,"  &c.,  and  they  were  more  than 
repeated  among  the  whole  tribe  of  visitors  at  the 
Reading-Room,  but  Harry   stood  all  the  jokes 
good-naturedly.    The  ludicrousness  of  the  whole 
thing  was  more  visible  to  him  than  to  anyoody 
else,  kept  him  good-natured,  and  enabled  him  to 
join  in  the  banter.    He  endured  the  title  of   the 
"Duke  of  Moonshine,"  without  flinching,  to  the 
end  of  his  days,  though  when  in  one  of   "his 
tempers,"  when  matters  had  gone  wrong  with 
him,  he  would  give  a  sharp  answer  when  asked 
with  mock  reverence  how  his  Highness  the  Duke 
was  in  health  and  spirits  in  the  morniag.     He 
was  master  of  every  part  of  his  profession :  even 
ii\  Jiailing  a  vessel  which  lay  in  the  stream,  he 
would  succeed  in  obtaining  an  answer  to  "Ship, 
ahoy !"  when  others  could  not  by  any  endeav  ors 
obtain  a  reply. 

THE   DECLINE   AND   DECAY. 

For  some  years  after  the  year  1830,  when  the 
commerce  of  the  country  was  increasing  so  rap- 
idly in  vessels  of  all  descriptions  that  it  was 
very  hard  to  keep  up  a  knowledge  of  it,  or  even 
that  portion  that  was  connected  with  New  Eng- 
land, Blake  began  to  show  signs  of  decay.  Ship- 
building was  in  its  very  prime,  with  good 
freights,  and  vessels  made  profitable  voyages  for 
owners.  The  cotton  ships  earned  little  fortunes. 
The  ship-yards  all  along  the  extensive  coast  of 
Maine,  especially  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec, 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  were  all 
busily  occupied,  and  they  turned  out  vessels  so 
fast  that  they  nearly  bewildered  poor  Blake,  who 
used  to  declare  that  there  would  not  be  "  room 
enough  in  the  ocean  for  them"  as  they  went  on 
increasing.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  setting  the 
type  of  his  own  manuscript,  for  he  wrote  in  such 
hieroglyphics  that  no  printer  could  read  it.  Mer- 
chants in  the  Rsading-Room  would  ask  for  a 
piece  of  his  hand-writing  as  a  curiosity,  and  he 
had  written  this  peculiar  short-hand  style  so  long 
that  he  could  not  write  legibly  when  he  attempt- 
ed to  write  for   the  compositors.    He  had  some 
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home  troubles,  as  his  wife  was  a  confirmed  inva- 
lid, and  he  was  but  a  child  in  all  else  but  ship- 
news. 

NEW   YORK   KIVAL  NEAVSPAPERS. 

In  an  unfortunate  freak,  Blake  left  the  Courier 
office,  which  had  been  his  home  for  so  many 
years,  and  went  to  the  Daily  Advertiser,  though 
he  did  not  stay  there  many  months.  At  that 
time  there  was  the  famous  rivalry  between  the 
daily  newspapers  of  New  York  in  regard  to  the 
earliest  collection  and  promulgation  of  news  by 
sea,  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  the  Courier 
and  Enquirer  being  the  leading  contestants. 
Both  were  comparatively  new  papers,  the  Journal 
being  the  junior.  They  had  news  vessels  com- 
manded by  ex-sea  captains,  which  cruised  oflF 
Sandy  Hook,  to  board  the  Liverpool  and  Havre 
packet  ships  as  they  came  into  harbor,  and  ob- 
tain the  news  for  them.  This  competition  was  un- 
profitable and  terribly  expensive,  but  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  was  backed  by  Arthur  Tappan  and 
other  rich  gentlemen  of  evangelical  opinions, 
who  wanted  a  paper  which  excluded  theatre 
notices  and  advertisements  from  its  columns; 
while  Jas.  Watson  Webb,  of  the  Courier  and 
Enquirer,  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  Demo- 
cratic principles  for  a  loan  of  $50,000  by  Biddle's 
United  States  Bank,  with  which  his  party  was  at 
war.  The  older  New  York  daily  journals,  Lang's 
old  Gazette,  the  Mercantile  Advertiser,  and  the 
Daily  Advertiser,  which  had  previously  been 
three  of  the  most  profitable  journals  in  the  coun- 
try, were  all  snuffed  out  of  this  contest,  as  they 
failed  to  keep  up  with  the  extravagance  or  enter- 
prise of  the  time,  and  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
only  came  out  triumphant  in  the  battle,  for  it 
exists  now,  while  Webb's  paper  went  down  with 
the  United  States  Bank.  The  Daily  Advertiser 
was  merged  in  the  Express,  and  the  oxh^rs  died 
natural  deaths,  though  the  Courier  a7id  Enquirer 
was  rolled  into  the  World,  and  so  returned  to  its 
original  elemen  t. 

THE   CLOSING   SCENE. 

Into  this  hot-bed  of  rivalry  and  jealousy,  this 
turmoil  of  brag,  bluster,  mutual  detraction  and 
crimination,  went  Harry  Blake,  whose  great  rep- 
utation as  a  ship-news  man  had  caused  his  invita- 
tion to  New  York.  He  went  among  a  strange 
people,  for  he  had  never  been  in  the  city  before, 
and  he  might  as  well  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  savage  Ashantees  or  the  modern  Modocs. 
The  New-Yorkers  could  not  comprehend  him— 
he  could  not  comprehend  them.  His  ways  were 
not  their  ways— their  ways  were  not  his  ways. 
Their  modes  of  collecting  news  were  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  which  he  had  educated  him- 
self in  his  long  experience,  and  his  mind  broke 
down  entirely  under  the  difficulties  of  his  new 
situation.  He  came  back  to  Massachusetts  to  be 
an  inmate  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Worcester, 
worn  out  in  mind  and  body.  He  died  at  the 
Asylum,  and  his  body  was  brought  to  Boston  for 
burial,— a  perfect  bkeleton,  with  nothing  but 
skin  to  cover  his  sharp  bones.  But  few  friends 
attended  the  funeral  of  one,  who,  man  and  boy, 
had  been  a  wonder  in  commercial  circles,  and 
whose  name  was  a  familiar  word  in  counting 
houses  of  Boston,  and  among  ship-owners 
throughout  a  large  part  of  New  England. 

THE  EXCHANGE   COFFEE   HOUSE   FIRE. 

One  of  the  Boston  High-School  boys  of  1818,— 

now  a  grandsire  and  a  respected  merchant  of 

.  Boston,— is  somewhat  jocose  and  quizzical  upon 

iJhe  writer  from  the  fact  that  it  was  stated  by 


him  on  the  authority  of  Major  Russell  of  the 
Columbian  Centinel,  that  through  the  kind  exer- 
tions of  the  editor's  friends  hardly  a  type  was 
lost  from  his  oflflce  in  the  confusion  of  removal 
on  the  night  of  the  dreadful  fire.  The  school- 
boys, says  our  critic,  had  a  perfect  harvest  of 
types  for  some  days  after  the  fire,  in  searching 
through  the  ruins,  and  types  then  had  a  most 
wonderfully  fascinating  attraction  for  boys. 
They  made  little  printing  ofBces  out  of  their 
spoils,  and  endeavored  to  form  all  possible  words 
out  of  the  waifs  which  they  had  secured  upon 
the  memorable  occasion. 

An  old  North-End  engine  man  also  reminds 
the  writer  that  in  enumerating  the  city  fire-en- 
gines of  1818,  No.  1,  "Old  North,"  was  located  in 
North  Benuet  street,  and  No.  2,  the  "Congress," 
in  Hanover  street.  The  "Old  North"  was  in  Ship 
street  (now  Commercial),  or  nearly  opposite  Con- 
stitution wharf,  and  the  "Congress,"  in  North 
Bennet  street.  The  old  "Cataract,"  the  "round 
tub,"  was  in  Milk  street,  about  opposite  Pearl 
street,  in  1818,  and  was  not  removed  to  Water 
street  till  some  years  afterwards. 

The  desolate  spot  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
fire  was  not  improved  upon  for  a  year  after- 
wards, but  then  the  ground  was  cleared  for  the 
new  buildings  erected  on  the  place  of  the  mag- 
nificent old  house.  On  the  anniversary  of  the 
burning,  Mr.  J.  R.  Penniman,  an  excellent  sign 
and  ornamental  painter  of  that  day,  exhibited 
an  interesting  panorama  of  the  destruction  of 
the  grand  and  admired  edifice,  "the  pride  of 
Boston,"  as  it  had  been  called,  which  was  highly 
spoken  of  at  the  time  as  a  most  vivid  represen- 
tation of  one  of  the  greatest  conflagrations  which 
had  ever  been  known  in  the  country. 

DK.   EDWARD  H.   ROBBINS. 

Doct.  E.  H.  Robbins,  who  purchased  the  land 
and  built  the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  of  which 
he  was  the  owner  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease, 
January  10, 1850,  was  a  very  sagacious  judge  of 
real  estate,  and  like  his  father,  the  late  Judge 
Robbins  of  Milton,  was  a  large  operator,  both  in 
and  out  of  Boston.  The  New  Exchange  Coffee 
House,  which  he  erected,  was  of  limited  dimen- 
sions in  comparison  with  its  famous  predecessor, 
though  it  was  called  a  very  large  house  in  its  day. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  owner  of  the 
Pearl  Street  House  and  the  adjoining  stores  on 
Milk  street  and  Atkinson  street,  the  Julien  Hall 
estate,  corner  of  Congress  and  Milk  streets,  and 
the  adjoining  store  on  Milk  street,  now  a  part  of 
the  site  for  the  proposed  extension  of  the  new 
Post  Office,  besides  many  lesser  estates  in  various 
parts  of  Boston,  the  increased  value  of  which, 
at  the  present  time,  testify  to  to  the  correctness 
of  his  judgment  in  his  real  estate  investments. 
He  was  educated  in  the  medical  profession,  but 
his  taste  was  for  active  business  of  a  more  gen- 
eral character.  He  became  interested  in  manu- 
facturing at  an  early  day,  and  was  the  principal 
owner  in  the  Iforthampton  Woolen  Manufactur- 
ing Cumpany,  whose  broadcloths,  thirty»five  i 
years  ago,  were  famous  in  the  New  York  and  j 
Boston  markets;  he  wa3  also  engaged  in  cotton 
manufacturing  in  Grafton,  Worcester  county. 

For  several  years  Dr.  Robbins  was  president, 
and  one  of  the  early  advisers,  of  the  South  Cove  i 
Corporation,  whose  enterprise  added  so  much  to  j 
the  taxable  property  of  Boston,  by  filling  the 
dflcks  included  between  Essex  street.  Front  street 
I  now  Harriaoa  ayfjnuc],  and  the  |]over-street  i 
bridge.    He  was  a  member  of   the  Legislature, 
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and  v&s  a  memoeroi  tne  Jioard  of  Aldermen  at 
the  time  whea  the  late  Harrison  Gray  Otis  was 
Mayor. 

Pr.  I^obbins  was  a  remarkable  man :  he  left  a 
large  number  of  friends  not  only  of  h^s  own,  but 
of  a  younger  generation ;  for.  he  was  one  who 
drew  young  persons  about  him  by  the  charm  of 
his  manner,  his  kindness  and  sympathy;  old  and 
young  found  in  him  a  genial,  social  companion, 
a  sound  adviser,  and  a  warm-hearted,  true  friend; 
to  the  poor  he  was  always  kind  and  considerate, 
and  no  worjhy  peison  ^ver  applied  to  him  for  aid 
in  vain.  He  was  possessed  of  a  very  retentive 
memory,  and  was  a  good  judge  of  character. 


ADDENDA. 
Xo.  a. 

DK.  E.  H.  KOBBINS— NAHA.NT. 

In  addition  to  his  other  business  up  to  1844,  the 
Doctor  was  half  owner,  and  directed  the  manage- 
ment, of  the  old  stone  Nahant  Hotel.  This  was 
before  the  time  of  Swampscott,  West  Beach,  and 
Newport,  and  when,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  late  Captain  McG-ee  and  R.  W.  Holman, 
Nahant  was  the  only  watering-place  for  the  Sum- 
mer resort  of  the  solid  men  of  Boston  and  their 
families ;  some  of  whom  may  still  remember  his 
market  man  the  worthy,  faithful  Andrew  Wat- 
son, whose  well-tilled  cart  generally  arrived  at 
the  Nahant  boat  at  the  last  moment  before  start- 
ing, but  which  he  was  always  sure  to  get  on  board 
somehow,  and  by  which  the  guests  were  saved  a 
severe  disappointment  at  table. 

The  Doctor's  principal  co-proprietor  at  Nahant 
was  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  the  great  china 
merchant,  who  with  his  sons-in-law,  Samuel  A. 
Cabot,  Thos.  G.  Gary,  and  Wm.  J.  Gardiner,  and 
their  families,  were  among  the  fashionable  Sum- 
mer residents  at  Nahant  before  -cottages  Vtre 
built  there.  Mr.  William  Tudor,  the  ice  and  Cal- 
cutta merchant,  was  also  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  Nahant  enterprise. 

Among  his  business  associates,  or  political 
friends,  hia  opinion  was  often  sought,  and  always 
freely  given.  Few  persons  had  a  clearer  foresight 
into  the  probabilities  of  events,  or  took  a  more 
broad,  enlightened  view  of  the  future;  there  was 
nothing  narrow  or  contracted  in  his  ideas.  His 
manufacturing  business,  on  the  whole,  was  not 
profitable,  but  his  real-estate  transactions  were 
always  successful.  Although  he  suffered  more  or 
less  for  many  years  from  the  effects  of  a  rheu- 
matic fever,  he  managed  to  accomplish  a  very 
large  and  varied  business,  which  gave  employ- 
ment to  a  large  number  of  persons ,  and  required 
large  expenditures  of  money.  His  memory  is 
still  fresh  in  the  hearts  of  many  who  have  been_j 
recipients  of  his  kindness. 

THE  doctor's  foresight. 

An  incident  which  occurred  when  the  woolen 
manufacturing  business  was  not  all  that  it  seemed 
to  be  shows  bis  sagacity  in  business  matters.  A 
gentleman  from  the  State  of  New  York,  who 
proposed  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  broad- 
cloths with  every  facility  in  the  way  of  cash  cap- 
ital, good  buildings,  machinery,  and  prospective 
markets,  desired  to  learn  his  opinion  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

After  talking  with  him  long  enough  to  learn 
his  whole  history  and  his  entire  want  of  experi- 
ence, the  Doctor  inquired  how  much  money  they 


had;  the  answer  was  $200,000  (or  may  be  $300,- 
000).  Said  he,  "I  think  it  will  take  you  about  two 
years  to  run  that  away."  The  gentleman  was  dis- 
appointed in  the  Doctor's  reply,  but  more  so 
when  after  trying  it,  in  spite  of  his  advice  to  the 
contrary,  he  found  himself  or  his  company,  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  exactly  where  the  Doctor  told 
him  he  would  be. 

east  boston  and  eastern  railroad. 
Doctor  Robbins's  invariable  courtesy  and  good 
humor  had,  however,  a  great  trial  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  when  the  East  Boston  and 
Eastern  Railroad  incorporation  questions  were 
before  the  Legislature,  with  the  rival  railroad 
routes,  one  of  which  was  to  run  through  Chelsea, 
and  was  petitioned  for  by  Thos.  H.  Perkins  and 
others,  and  the  other,  which  was  successful,  was 
to  go  from  East  Boston.    Mr.  Perkins,  who  was  a 
very  close,  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Robbins,  was 
a  large  owner  in   the    Winnisimmet  Company, 
comprehending  the  ferry  and  large  quantities  of 
land  on  the  Chelsea  border,  and  the  first  plan  of 
a  railroad  from  Boston  to  Salem  was  drawn  up  ; 
under  the  auspices  of  this  company.    Mr.  Steph- ' 
en  White  was  very  deeply  interested  in  the  East ' 
Boston  enterprise,  and  the  Salem  people  general- 
ly favored    that  route.     No   railroad   question 
which  was  ever  before  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts—not even  that  of  the  "twelve  tribes," 
who  were  contestants  for  the  old  Norfolk  Rail- 
road, the  father  of  the  Hartford  and  Erie— was  j 
fought  more  steadily  and  strongly,  while  consid- 1 
erable  acrimony  came  into  the  controversy.    Th\, 
Chelsea  project,  as  well  as  that  of  East  Boston,  j 
{proposed  a  ferry  from  the  city  proper,  and  here 
'  the  advantage  was  very  much  in  favor  of  thf' 
latter,  while  with  Salem  City  and  its  strong  in- r 
fluerice  the  Chelsea   route    was   placed   in   the 
vocative,  though  its  line  would  run  though  South  ' 
Danvers  (now  Peabody),  the  enterprising  citizens 
of  which  town  brought  every  means  to  bear  in 
favor  of  their  route.    It  was  in  one  of  the  spicy 
discussions  upon  the  East  Boston  question  that 
Dr.  Robbins  and  Stephen  White,  then  of  Salem, 
had  a  very  sharp  war  of  words,  which  caused 
much  remark  at  the  time.    As  is  known,  the 
Salem  side  was  the  winning  side,  and  the  Eastern 
Railroad  commenced  with  a  ferry  to  East  Boston; 
a  very  pleasant  arrangement,  but  which  had  to 
be  abandoned  when  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road began  to  display  its  opposition,  and  passen- 
gers objected  to  the  ferry  conveyance.    The  Per- 
kins petitioners   at  one  time  proposed  to  enlarge 
and  strengthen  Chelsea  bridge,  and  to  take  old 
Charlestown  bridge,  which  was  then  in  ruins,  as 
their  route,  and   thus  follow  the  old  turnpike 
road  to  Salem.    This  failed,   however,  but  the 
Eastern  Railroad  corporation  was  finally  obliged 
to  adopt  a  similar  plan  to  enter  the  city  proper 
at  a  monstrous  expense. 

A   SAD  EPISODE. 

With  the  name  of  Captain  McGee,  who  was, 
as  is  understood,  the  first  keeper  of  the  old 
Nahant  Hotel,  before  there  was  any  steamboat 
to  run  between  Boston  and  the  Lynn  peninsula,— 
and,  indeed,  there  was  then  no  conveyance  there 
for  the  public  except  for  those  who  rode  down  in 
their  own  carriages, — with  the  junior  captain's 
name,  was  connected  a  story  of  his  father, 
another  Captain  McGee,  one  of  the  most  sorrow- 
ful which  was  ever  related  in  connection  with 
storm  and  shipwreck  on  the  Massachusetts  coast. 
During  the  war  with  England  in  1812-15,  Captain 
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McGee,  of  Dorchester,  fitted  out  a  line  IS-gun 
vessel  as  a  privateer.  He  was  knovifn  as  a  skil- 
ful and  courageous  mariner,  and  when  he  adver- 
tised for  a  crew  he  had  a  multitude  of  offtr.-i 
from  men  who  wished  to  embark  in  the  enter- 
prise. Out  of  the  maay  who  presented  them- 
selves, he  selected  eighty  tall,  strapping  fellows, 
of  the  best  physical  appearance,  as  his  crew,  and 
he  put  to  sea  from  Boston  with  every  appearance 
in  his  favor.  When  off  Cape  Cod,  his  vessel  met 
with  a  terrible  snow-storm,  and  was  driven 
ashore.  He  landed  from  his  stranded  vessel  in 
the  night  time,  with  his  men,  upon  the  dreary 
beach,  which  was  covered  with  the  driving  snow, 
and  it  was  so  freezingly  cola  that  there  appeared 
to  be  no  way  of  keeping  life  within  the  men.  He 
forbade  them  to  lie  down,  for  thus  they  musr 
freeze  and  die,  and  suggested  various  ways  of 
exercising  themselves,  one  of  which  was  to  join 
hands,  and  dance  upon  the  beach;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  cold  air  froze  the  men  to  death  as  they 
were  thus  endeavoring  to  keep  themselves  alive, 
and  they  were  found  af  terwaids  linked  together 
in  this  dance  of  death.  Some  of  them  were 
saved,  among  whom  was  Captain  McGee.  A  few 
of  the  men  strayed  off  to  a  lone  house  on  the 
Cape,  and  one  of  these,  whose  hands  was  frozen, 
put  his  teeth  to  a  latch-string,  and  entered  a 
house.  The  hospitable  inhabitants  kindled  up 
their  fire,  and  some  rushed  to  it  to  warm  their 
frozen  limbs,  but  the  men  who  first  entered  ob- 
tained some  cold  water  in  a  bucket,  and  plunged 
into  it  his  frozen  feet  and  hands.  The  stumps  of 
them,  with  a  part  of  his  fingers  and  toes,  were 
saved,  as  was  also  his  life,  though  but  very  few 
of  his  shipmates  lived  out  the  dreadful  night. 
He  was  an  Irishman,  and  he  occupied  for  some 
years  afterwards  a  stand  near  the  old  Faneuil 
Hall  Market,  at  the  north  of  it,  where  a  few  men 
and  women  sold  apples,  nuts,  and  other  products 
of  the  kind,  to  the  young  and  old  visitors  of  the 
old  market.  His  sad  condition  and  the  story  of 
his  sufferings  always  brought  him  custom  as  well 
as  commiseration. 

ANOTHEE  PRINTING    OFFICE, 

adjacent  to  those  burnt  and  injured  by  the  con- 
igration  of  the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  was 
destroyed  Jan.  27, 1820.  On  that  morning  fire 
hurst  from  the  four-story  house  at  the  corner  of 
State  street  and  Wilson's  lane,— on  the  spot 
where  at  the  present  time  the  buildings  have  been 
torn  down  for  the  extension  of  Devonshire  street, 
—which  was  consumed,  as  also  the  adjacent 
building  and  most  of  the  property  it  contained. 
There  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  during  the  fire. 
The  attic  story  was  occupied  as  a  tailoring  room, 
and  the  fire  was  supposed  to  have  originited  here. 
The  third  story  was  Messrs.  True  &  Weston's 
printing  office,  from  which  the  Yankee  and  Chris- 
tian Watchman  newspapers  were  issued.  They 
lost  all  their  valuable  printing  apparatus,  ac- 
count books,  printing  paper,  &c.  The  second 
story  was  occupied  by  Samuel  f.  M'Cleary  and 
Joseph  Harrington,  Esqrs,,  attorneys  at  lawj  the 
ground  floors  by  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Grubb,  Mr. 
L.  B.  King,  and  Messrs.  Bridge  &  Renouf ,  brok- 
ers, and  Mr.  Frederick  I^ane,  turner  and  umbrella 
maker.  The  cellars  were  used  by  Messrs.  Staples 
for  storing  cider.  The  eastern  house  belonged 
to  Daniel  D.  Rogers,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  the 
other  to  William  Burley,  of  Beverly. 

A  great  deal  of  sympathy  was  expressed  for 
the  losses  of  Messrs.  True  &  Weston,  who  were 
comparatively  young    men,    enterprising    and 


industrious,  and  had  been  bat  two  years  in  busi- 
ness. They  lost  $4,500  of  hard  earnings,  all  the 
property  they  possessed,  as  the  insurance  was 
payable  to  the  holder  of  a  mortgage  on  their 
office.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  public  through 
the  newspapers,  stating  that  in  the  destruction  of 
their  large  newspaper  and  job  office,  with  their 
stock,  papers,  account  and  subscription  books  of 
their  two  papers,  &c.,  they  were  destitute.  "In 
one  hour,"  said  the  appeal,  "two  families  were 
deprived  of  all  means  of  accustomed  support,  ami 
cast  upon  the  com  passion  of  their  fellow-citizens 
for  the  means  of  prosecuting  their  calling. 
Donations  in  money  or  printing  materials  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  Mr.  James  Loring,  or 
Messrs.  Lincoln  &  Edmunds,  Cornhill,  Boston." 
Among  the  donations  received  was  one  of  some 
$140,  contributed  at  the  Charles  street  Baptist 
church  of  Rev.  Mr.  Sharp,  $50  from  the  Colum- 
bian Museum,  &c. 

With  this  fire,  also,  was  connected  an  event  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  political  par- 
ties of  Massachusetts,  viz.,  the  establishment  of 
the  daily  Boston  Statesman,  which  was  the  pred- 
ecessor of  the  present  flourishing  and  popular 
Boston  Post.  The  Christian  Watchman,  one  of 
True  &  Weston's  papers,  then,  as  now,  an  organ 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  respectable  relig- 
ious denominations  in  the  country,  was  con- 
tinued, and  at  this  day  is  one  of  the  best  con- 
ducted and  prosperous  journais  of  its  class,  but 
the  Yankee,  a  Democratic  weekly  journal,  was 
not  upon  so  good  a  foundation.  The  late  Colonel 
Orne  was  its  principal  writer,  and  he  was  not  in 
full  communion  with  the  Patriot  and  Chronicle, 
then  the  organ  of  the  party,  the  Custom  House, 
&c.,  under  the  conduct  of  Col.  John  Brazer  Dayis. 
The  Patriot  had  also  offended  many  influential 
members  of  the  party  by  supporting  Mr.  Samuel 
A.  Wells,  an  eminent  merchant  on  India  street, 
who  was  run  for  Congress  as  a  Free  Trade  man, 
and  mast  especially  by  refusing  to  publish  arti- 
cles in  favor  of  Colonel  Orne,  who  had  been  the 
regularly  nominated  candidate  of  the  party. 
Some  dozen  of  these  gentlemen  had  a  meeting, 
among  them  David  Henshaw,  John  K.  Simpson, 
Henry  Orne,  Hall  J.  How,  William  Parmenter, 
Colonel  Thaddeus  Page,  Andrew  Dunlap,  an'' 
,Gb?,cJ^  Hood,  whose  names  will  be  recollec  ^ 
as  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  Massachusetts  at  the  great  contest  which  de- 
feated President  John  Quincy  Adams  and  elected 
President  Andrew  Jackson.  At  this  controversy, 
Mr.  Henshaw  made  the  proposition  of  "  Let  us 
have  a  paper  of  our  own."  In  this  indignation 
meeting  it  was  not  hard  to  procure  assent,  and 
the  next  question  was,  "  Who  shall  we  get  to 
conduct  it?"  Mr.  Hall  J.  How  said  he  knew  the 
very  man  in  Nathaniel  Greene,  who  then  conduct- 
ed a  weekly  Democratic  paper  in  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  where  Mr.  How  had  lived.  Mr.  Greene 
was  written  to,  and  made  his  appearance  in  Bos- 
ton early  in  1821,  had  an  interview  with  the  par- 
ties to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  and  he  immedi- 
ately commenced  operations. 

STARTING   X  NEWSPAPER   IN   1821. 

]-  On  the  evening  of  the  interview  with  the  Dem- 
locratic  gentlemen,  Mr.  Greene  went  to  his  hotel, 
I  wrote  the  prospectus  of  his  contemplated  paper, 
(carried  it  to  the  printers  in  the  morning,  and 
;  proceeded  to  business.  He  was  unacquainted  with 
jBoston,  but  procured  a  plan  of  its  topography, 
went  through  it  street  by  street,  and  very  soon  pro- 
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cured  five  hundred  subscribers,— a  very  fair  sud- 
scription  in  those  days.  "When  asked  by  Mr, 
Henshaw  how  much  money  it  would  cost  to  es- 
tablish the  paper,  Mr.  Greene  answered,  in  the 
confident  self-reliance  of  his  early  manhood,  that 
he  would  take  no  capital  from  them.  If  the  gen- 
tlemen interested  would  give  him  their  credit,  he 
would  establish  the  paper.  This  led  to  the  con- 
nection with  Messrs.  True  &  Weston.  He 
proposed  to  have  a  job  office  with  the  newspaper 
office,  and  Mr.  John  K.  Simpson,  who  was  a 
leader  in  the  Baptist  church,  as  well  as  in  the 
Democratic  party,— he  was  a  principal  founder 
of  a  Baptistinstitution  at  New  Hampton,  N.H.,— 
was  the  means  of  a  connection  between  Messrs. 
True  &  Weston  and  Mr.  Greene,— the  firm  was 
True,  Weston  &  Greene,  but  Mr.  Weston  did 
not  remain  in  it  long,— by  which  their  weekly 
Yankee  was  merged  in  the  American  Statesman, 
which  was  the  name  given  to  the  new  journal. 

This  was  after  True  &  Weston  had  with  the 
assistance  of  friends  re-established  their  fine  job- 
printing  office.  The  paper  came  out  first  semi- 
weekly,  then  tri-weekly,  and  afterwards  daily, 
being  published  every  day  of  the  week,  which 
was  then  a  novelty  in  journalism.  The  Christian 
Watchmai}  was  sold  to  James  G.  BoUes,  brother 
of  John  A.  and  Matthew  S.  BoUes,  who  after- 
wards sold  the  paper  to  Mr.  Wm.  Nichols,  who 
conducted  it  for  many  years.  The  daily  States- 
man  was  a  bright-looking,  handsome  sheet,  an 
improvement  upon  the  times,  of  a  more  varied 
literary  and  miscellaneous  character  than  the 
Daily  Advertiser  or  the  Patriot,  its  first  competi- 
tors, and  though  thoroughly  political,  was  a  fav- 
orite particularly  with  the  younger  class  of  read- 
ers. Its  first  great  political  contest  was  in  the 
memorable  campaign  a  few  years  after  its  estab- 
lishment, when  Dr.  William  Eustis,  of  Roxbury, 
was  elected  governor  of  the  State  over  Harrison 
Gray  Otis.  The  grand  old  Federal  party  lost 
their  power  in  Massachusetts  then,  and  never 
_£egained  it. 
"^he  paper  was  conducted  with  much  taste  and 
ability.  Besides  itj  political  writers,  Mr.  Greene 
had  the  assistance  of  John  Everett;  A.  W.  Paine, 
a  lawyer,  and  a  pleasant  writer;  Wm.  G.  Crosby, 
who  has  since  been  Governor  of  Maine;  Nat.  P. 
Willis;  and  John  0.  Sargent,  then  a  boy  in  col- 
lege, and  brother  of  Epes  Sargent.  Mr.  Everett 
contributed  some  brilliant  articles  entitled  'Fanni' 
—a  dedication  to  a  fashionable  young  lady  at  the 
I  North  End;  and  another  writer  furnished  a  series 
of  lively  articles  headed  "The  Teapot."  Mr. 
Greene  engaged  Willis,  who  was  recently  from 
college,  George  Lunt,  and  young  Crosby,  then 
students  at  law,  and  John  0.  Sargent,  to  write  a 
poetical  effusion  among  them  every  day,  and  his 
paper  had  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  of  original 
poetry  of  any  daily  journal  in  the  country.  The 
paper  was  an  institution  in  old  Boston.  Silas  P. 
Holbrook,  a  well-known  writer  of  much  humor, 
in  a  poem  called  "The  Feast  of  the  Newspapers," 
in  which  he  hit  off  the  peculiarities  of  the  differ- 
ent Boston  journals,  very  amusingly,  upon  intro- 
ducing the  Statesman,  said,— 
"Its  conduct  was  True,  and  its  costume  was  Greene^ 
By  its  side  was  a  beautiful  shadow  called  'Fanni,' 
In  its  pocket  a  bright  little  'Teapot'  was  seen." 

The  Statesma7i,  in  the  Presidential  contest  of 
1824,  supported  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia, 
who  was  the  regular  candidate  of  its  party  as 
nominated  by  a  Congressional  caucus,  which  had 
been  the  usage  until  that  time,  but  was  never 


resorted  to  after  that  election.  The  opposition 
candidates  were  of  a  sectional  character,  being 
J  <i.  Adams,  General  Jackson  and  Henry  Clay, 
—there  was  no  choice.  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  then  fol- 1 
lowed  for  a  steady  four  years  the  most  bitter  and  ] 
exciting  political  contest  which  had  ever  been 
known  in  America.  The  Statesman  and  its 
friends  went  in  for  Jackson,  from  the  moment 
that  Adams  was  chosen,  and,  as  all  know,  he  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority.  But  the  cause  was 
not  popular  in  New  England,  the  papers  ceased 
to  be  profitable,  or  wer  e  rather  carried  on  at  a 
loss,  and  when  Mr.  Greene  returned  from  Wash- 
ino-ton  with  his  commission  of  Postmaster  of 
Bosto  n,— the  second  most  profitable  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  national  government  in  New  England, 
—he  could  not  attend  to  the  duties  of  editor,  the 
publication  of  the  daily  paper  was  suspended, 
and  the  weekly  Statesman,  which  was  in  part  the 
inheritance  of  the  old  Yankee,  was  continued 
under  the  management  of  Charles  Gordon  Greene, 
its  present  publisher,  and  the  founder  of  the 
daily  Boston  Post.  When  Mr.  Nathaniel  Greene 
retired  from  journalship  in  1829,  a  parting  din- 
ner was  given  to  him  at  the  new  Exchange  Cof- 
fee House,  by  his  editorial  brethren  and  literary 
and  personal  friends,  at  which  it  was  stated  that 
he  was  then  the  oldest  editor,  though  not  the 
oldest  man  in  the  profession,  as  he  conducted  the 
Concord  (N.  H.)  Gazette,  in  which  office  he  was 
an  apprentice,  at  the  age  of  15,  and  he  wrote 
editorials  for  the  War  Journal  of  Portsmouth, 
where  he  resided  a  short  time,  at  the  age  of  17. 
He  is  the  last  survivor  of  the  "clique"  of  politi- 
cians, which  at  one  time  was  called  the  "Henshaw 
party,"  and  of  whom  it  was  said  deridingly  that 
were  only  a  "baker's  dozen,"  having  no  followers. 
This  was  literally  true  in  regard  to  them  in  the 
beginning,  but  they  were  for  many  years  a  great 
political  power  in  New  England,  and  had  the 
whole  control  of  the  national  appointments  to 
office  in  this  section  of  the  Union. 

WILLIAM  J.   SNELLING. 

It  has  been  stated  that  N.  P.  Willis  was  one  of 
the  contributors  to  the  Daily  Statesman  in  its 
first  years.    In  its  columns  appeared  many  of 
his  earliest  love  ditties.    They  afforded  a  subject 
for  the  gifted  and  eccentric,  as  well  as  occasion- 
ally coarse  and  vulgar,  William  J.  Snelling,  to 
come  down  upon  him  with  scorching  sarcasm,  in 
his  terrible  excoriating  poem  called  "Truth :  a 
Gift  for  Scribblers."    He  devoted  over  two  pages 
to  Willis,  and  four  of  his  lines  ran  thus : 
"Then  Natty  filled  the  Statesman's  ribald  page, 
With  the  rank  breathings  of  his  prurient  age, 
And  told  the  world  how  many  a  half-bred  miss, 
Like  Shakespeare's  fairy,  gave  an  ass  a  kiss." 
Some  years  afterwards,  w  hen  Captain  Marry- 
at    got  offended  with    Willis  for  asserting  in 
London  correspondence  that  his  "trash,"  which 
could  not  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  litera- 
ture, ran  very  well  at  Wapping  and  thereabouts, 
he  used  this  poem  against  Willis  in  the  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  of  which  he  was  editor,  and 
the  quarrel  between  the  writers  was  so  severely 
personal  that  the  preliminaries  of  a  duel  were 
understood  to  have  been  arranged  hetween  them. 
Snelling  was,  however^  too  onesided  and  opin- 
ionated to  be  a  fiiir  and  upright  judge,  or  critic. 
He  was  exceedingly  harsh  upon  Whittier,  whose 
early  productions  he  ridicult^.    John  ^pierpont's 
pleasant  "Airs  of  Palestine,"  which  vfete  written 


^ 


in  aid  of   a  charity  at   Baltimore,  he  denomi- 
nated,— 

*(Soup  for  the  almshouse  at  s,  cent  a  <^uart." 
And  after  saying  of  Charles  §prague,  who  never 
wrote  a  line  of  verse  or  prqse  ■\yhich  was  not 
worth  reading^  tl(at 

•'Sense;  strengtij,  and  oJassiu  purity,  oombiae 
With  genius  in  his  almost  laultlees  line, 
Trained  in  the  olden  school,  bis  tide  of  song 
Bears  truth  and  judgment  on  its  breast  along,"— 
Snelling  added,  in  contradiction  of  himself,— 
"  Tis  clear  his  bank  accounts  and  studies  clash, 
He  counts  his  numbers  as  he  counts  his  cash : 
Too  plain  his  verses  show  the  marks  of  toilj 
And  each  and  eyery  disticii  smells  of  oil.    ' 
In  truth,  Snelling  adniitted  of  no  positive  excel- 
lence in  American  poets  of  the  day,  save  in  Bry- 
ant and  Halleck. 

ADDENDA. 

Ho.  4.. 

ANTI-B'ELL-RINGING  SOCIETY. 

The  bell  was  rung  in  those  times  at  nine  o'clock 
P.  M.,  for  then  was  the  supper  hour  at  the  hos- 
pitable old  house.  The  bell  upon  the  roof  of  the 
Exchange  Coffee  House  came  under  the  rule  of 
Alderman  Wetmore's  bill  for  the  suppression  of 
bill-ringing,  and  therefore  the  complaint  of  Coun- 
sellor Gill. 

The  trial  brought  into  court  all  the  jovial  fel- 
lows about  town,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Judge 
could  hardly  restrain  taeir  risibilities  when  Gill, 
with  mock  solemnity,  proceeded  to  make  his 
charge  against  the  "prisoner  at  the  bar,"  to  ex- 
plain the  heinousnes^  of  his  offence,  and  to  call 
for  sentence  against  him.  To  make  the  farce 
more  complete,  Joseph  H.  Buckingham,  son  oi 
the  editor  of  (he  Baihj  Courier,  arose  in  Bacon's 
defence,  after  he  had  confessed  to  the  ringing. 
This  was  not  in  the  Counsellor's  programme,  and 
it  very  much  incensed  him,  but  it  added  to  the 
mirth  of  the  occasion,  which  was  all  that  was 
wanted.  We  believe  thai  the  Judge  prescribed  a 
small  fine  with  costs,  that  the  defendant  appealed, 
and  the  famous  case  was  never  heard  of  in  court 
afterwards. 

MATOR  ELIOT   AND   THE   i'lREMEN. 

The  anti-bell-ringing  jokers  were  not,  as  a 
body,  friendly  to  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  then 
Mayor  of  Boston,  who  was  the  principal  target 
aimed  at,  it  being  understood  that  Alderman  Wet- 
more  drew  up  the  ordinance  at  his  request.  Many 
of  the  members  had  been  connected  with  the 
volunteer  fire  department,  which  had  become 
rather  a  nuisance  in  many  instances,  and  they 
took  every  occasion  which  came  to  hand  to  cast 
squibs  at  the  mayor,  whose  action  in  relation  to 
the  fire  department  was  fully  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  citizens.  Master  mechanics,  of 
the  party  opposed  to  the  mayor,  who  had  appren- 
tices or  journeymen  which  were  members  of 
engine  companies,  and  spent  much  of  the  night 
in  the  houses,  were  delighted  at  the  revolution 
made  by  Mayor  Eliot,  and  sustained  him  at  the 
polls  for  re-election.  The  companies  were  not  al- 
lowed by  the  rules  of  tlie  fire  department  to  have 
members  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but 
when  a  good  stout  fellow  was  presented  as  a 
candidate  no  questions  were  asked  as  to  whether 
he  was  nineteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-one.  Mem- 
bers of  some  companies  assembled  at  the  engine 
houses  on  Sundays,  and  occasionally  could  be 
heard  there  late  at  night,  both  of  which  prac- 
tices were  improved,  very  much  to  the  disgust  of 


the  citizens  of  the  heighborhood  and  their  fami- 
lies. Then  there  were  occasional  quarrels  be- 
tween members  of  different  equads,  occasioned  { 
by  disputes  about  water  or  precedence  at  a  fire, 
which  would  lead  to  an  exchange  of  insulting  ' 
language,  and  sometimes  to  a  knock-down, 
though  the  officers  would  generally  endeavor  to 
stop  such  disreputable  exhibitions,  which  were 
a  scandal  to  the  department.  There  was  a  feud 
of  long  standing  between  engine  No.  7,  of  Court 
square,  in  School  street,— the  "Tigei"  engine.— 
and  No.  11,  of  Franklin  street,  which  was  only 
ended  when  the  members  of  the  latter  company 
voluntarily  left  the  department,  and  "bent  on" 
to  the  old  City  Guards  light  infantry  company, 
so  long  under  the  command  of  Hon.  John  C. 
Park,  There  was  also  a  quarrel  induced  by  some 
imprudent  and  noisy  members  between  No.  18,  of 
Pemberton  Hill,  and  No.  G,  of  Derne  street, 
which  one  evening  led  to  a  collision  in  Harrison 
street  while  both  companies  were  running  to  a 
fire,  which  was  a  great  mortification  to  Edward 
G.  Presjott,  Esq.,  then  captain  of  No.  18,  who 
was  brother  to  Prescott  the  historian,  a  most 
perfect  gentleman,  and  afterwards  a  clergyman 
of  the  Episcopal  church.  In  short,  the  volunta- 
ry fire  department,  though  composed  in  a  great 
measure  of  respectable  young  men,  had  also 
among  its  members  noisy  and  unmannerly  fe). 
lows,  who,  though  first-class  firemen,  ever 
prompt  to  be  on  hand  for  duty,  were  rather  un- 
manageable, and  the  mayor,  though  not  over- 
popular  personally,  was  fully  sustained  by  the 
people  in  discharging  the  old  rough-and-ready 
volunteer  department. 

THE   FIRST   AND    LAST   DINNER. 

The  roll  of  members  of  the  Anti-Bell-ringing 
Society  had  upon  it,  we  believe,  some  five  hun- 
dred names,  and  besides  this  they  made  honorary , 
members  of  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  State, 
from  Governor  Edward  Everett  and  Lieut.  Gov. 
George  Hull,  down  to  Congressmen,  Councilmen, 
Senators,  representatives,  sheriffs,  &c.  Their 
proceedings  culminated  with  a  grand  dinner  at 
the  Exchange  Coffee  House,  at  which  Lynde  M, 
Walter,  editor  of  the  Transcript,  presided,  and 
which  was  a  very  jolly  and  animated  affair.  John 
H.  Warland,  then  of  the  Claremont  (N.  H.) 
)  Eagle,  contributed  to  the  feast  a  poem  of  his 
youth,  beginning, — 

"  The  bells,  they  j'ngle  us  off  to  fchool, 
And  they  jingle  us  home  to  dinner,"— 
and  their  proceedings  were  printed  in  a  book  for 
the  use  of  the  members,  making  rather  an  amus- 
ing little  volume.    The  society  had  but  a  biief 
life  of  it,  but  that  was  a  merry  one. 

THE   "SAD    EPISODE."— CORRECTION. 

A  subscriber  to  The  Commercial  Bulletin, 
at  Plymouth,  calls  our  attention  to  some  errors 
in  the  story  of  the  terrible  shipwreck,  related  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  which  occurred  during  the 
war  of  the  Eevolution,  and  not  in  that  of  1812, 
and  upon  Plymouth  Beach,  instead  of  Cape  Cod. 
There  is  likely  to  be  confusion  of  memory  in  rela- 
tion to  an  event  which  occurred  so  many  years 
ago,  and  which  was  handed  down  to  later  years 
only  by  its  being  of  such  an  extraordinary  char- 
acter; and  the  writer  mistook  his  narrator  in 
relation  to  the  time.  It  was  without  doubt  the 
most  horrible  tale  of  disaster  at  sea  which  had 
sver  been  told  of  accidents  on  our  coast,  and  is  a 
full  match  in  its  terrors  for  any  of  the  horrors  of 
railroad  disaster,  of  bridge,  of  mine,  or  wreck, 
which  have  come  to  us  so  frequently  of  late,  and 


Ts  worth  repeating  trom  an  authentic  source,  as 
one  of  the  sad  legends  of  the  past. 

THE   NARRATIVE. 

In  the  year  1778,  Dscember  26  and  27,  the  in- 
habitants of   Plymouth,    Massachusetts,     were 
called  to  witness  a  catastrophe,  truly  appalling  to 
humanity.    The  brig  General  Arnold,  mounting  j 
20  guns,  having  a  crew  of   105   men  and   boys, 
commanded  by  Captain  James  Blagee  of  Boston,  i 
sailed  from  that  port  oa  the  2i!ii  of   December,  \ 
bound  on  a  cruise.  j 

On  Friday,  the  25th,  she  anchored  off  Plymouth  ', 
harbor,  being  destitute  of  a  pilot.  In  the  night  a  ! 
heavy  gale  drove  her  on  the  White  FJat.    She  j 
soon  tilled  with  water,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  cut  away  the  masts.    Unfottanately,   a  great' 
disturbance    was    occasioned    by    intoxication 
among  some  of  the  seamen  in  the  steerage,  which 
was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  the  officers.    A 
tremendous  storm  of   Avind  and  snow  came  on, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  men  died  on   Sat- 
urday afternoon  and  in  the  night.    Three  men, 
not  of  the  crew,  being  on  board,  took  the  yawl, 
and  passed  eight  or  ten  rods  to  the  ice,  and  were 
taken  on  board  a  schooner  that  was  frozen  in. 
Had  the  boat  been  returned  as  promised,  many 
lives  would  have  been  saved. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  vessel  was  seen  in  a 
most  distressful  situation,  enveloped  in  ice  and 
snow,  and  the  whole  shore  frozen  to  a  solid  body 
of  ice,  the  winds  and  waves  raging  with  such 
dreadful  violence  that  no  possible  relief  couid  be 
afforded  to  the  miserable  sufferers.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Plymouth  made  every  effort  to  reach  the 
wreck  in  boats,  but  were  obliged  to  put  back, 
although  aware  that  the  seamen  were  in  the 
arms  of  death,  and  when  the  miserable  victfrns 
on  board  saw  the  boats  returning,  leaving  them 
in  a  condition  of  utter  hopelessness,  their  spirits 
were  appalled,  and  numbers  were  seen  to  fall 
dead  on  deck. 

THE   TERRIBLE    SCENE. 

On  Monday  the  inhabitants  passed  over  the  ice 
to  the  wreck.  Here  was  presented  a  scene  unut- 
terably awful  and  distressing.  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  the  human  mind  to  conceive  of  a  more 
appalling  spectacle.  The  ship  had  sunk  ten  feet 
in  the  sand,  the  waves  had  been  for  about  thirty- 
six  hours  sweeping  the  main  deck,  the  men  had 
crowded  to  the  quarter  deck,  and  even  here  they 
were  obliged  to  pile  together  dead  bodies  to  make 
room  for  the  living.  Seventy  dead  bodies,  frozen 
into  all  imaginable  postures,  were  strewed  over 
the  deck,  or  attached  to  the  shrouds  and  spars; 
about  thirty  exhibited  signs  of  lifd,  but  were  un- 
conscious whether  in  life  or  death.  The  bodies 
remained  in  the  posture  in  which  they  died,— the 
features  dreadfully  distorted.  Some  were  erect, 
some  bending  forward,  some  sitting  with  the 
head  resting  on  the  knees,  and  some  with  both 
arms  extended,  clinging  to  spars  or  some  part  of 
the  vessel.  The  few  survivor?,  and  the  dead  bod- 
ies, were  brought  over  the  ice  on  sleds  and  boards, 
and  the  dead  were  piled  on  the  floor  of  the  court- 
house, exhibiting  a  scene  calculated  to  impress 
the  most  callous  heart  with  deep  humility  and 
sorrow. 

THE   BURIAL. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Kev.  Mr.  Robbins 
fainted  when  called  upon  to  perform  the  religious 
solemnities.  Those  bodies  that  were  to  be  depos- 
ited in  coffins  v/ere  first  put  into  the  Town  Brook; 
a  considerable  number  were  seen  floating  on  the 
water,  fastened  by  ropes,  that  their  form  might 
be  made  to  conform  to  the  coffin.    But  about 


sixty  bodies  were  thrown  into  a  large  pit  as  they 
were  taken  from  the  vessel.  This  pit  is  in  a  hol- 
low on  the  Southwest  side  of  the  old  Plymouth 
burial  ground,  and  remains  without  a  stone.  The 
greater  part  of  those  who  were  found  alive  ex- 
pired soon  after.    The  story  says  also,  that 

CAPTAIN   MAGEE 

survived,  and  performed  several  profitable  vo}'- 
ages  afterwards.      He  abstained  entirely    from 
drinking  ardent  spirits,  but  was  of  opinion  that 
he  was  greatly  beneSted  by  putting  rum  into  his 
boots.    Those  who  drank  rum  were  the  most 
immediate  victims,  sereral  being  found  dead  on 
the  spot  where  they  drank  it.    A  man  named 
Downs,  bilonging  to  Barnstable,  was  apparently 
dead,  but,  on  being  seen  to  move  his  eyelids,  was 
put  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water  for  several  hours, 
by  which  he  was  resuscitated,  but  with  the  most 
[exquisite  pain.    He  lost  both  his  feet,  but  lived 
I  many  years  afterwards.    Among  those  who    per- 
ished were  Dr.  Mann,  of  Atileborough,  Dr.  Sears, 
Capt.  John  Russell,  of  Barnstable,  commander  of 
the  marines,  and  Lieutenant  Daniel  Hall.    The 
two  last  were  buried  in  one  grave  on   the  south 
side  of  the  burial  hill. 

SMUGGLING   IN  FORMER  DATS. 

Defrauding  the  public  revenue  of  import  duties 
was  not  done  in  former  times  on  quite  so  exten- 
sive a  scale  or  in  quite  so  unscrupulous  a  v/ay  as 
in  these  days  of  false  invoices,  weights,  and  meas- 
ures, and  equally  false  oaths.    Still  it  was  done 
with  bribed  government  officials,  who  often  partic- 
ipated in  the  gains,  and  both  parties  acted  in  con- 
fidence, just  as  though  it  was  a  matter  of  honor 
between  them,  and  nobody  was  wronged  in  the 
least.    For  a  long  time  after  the  election  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  to  the  Presidency,  duties  were  so 
light  on  some  articles  that  people  wondered  that 
they  should  be  high  at  all  on  any  articles;  and  to 
cheat  the  revenue  was  a  fair  risk,  and  no  matter 
of  conscience  whatever.    It  simply  involved  the 
loss  of   goods,  and  nothing  more.     Penalties, 
fines,  and  imprisonment,  seizure  and  forfeiture 
of  vessel  were  things  of   rare  occurrence,  and 
happened  only  in  some  very  bad  and  plain  case. 
Hence  the  temptation  was  very  strong  to  shove 
by  the  law  where  the  duty  was  large  and  the 
articles  not  bulky  or  difficult  of  removal  from 
the  vessel. 

But  although  light  and  compact  goods  were 
generally  preferred,  such  as  woolens,  silks  and 
laces,  yet  heavier  goods  were  by  no  means  ex- 
cluded, and  dealers  in  dry  goods  and  in  groceries, 
if  ihej'did  not  actually  smuggle  themselves,  were 
njsr-jj^tsserally  averse  to  buying  articles  of  mer- 
chandise which  they  had  good  reason  to  think 
had  hcen  smuggled,  if  they  could  buy  them 
cheap,  and  "no  qwsiions  asked."  Many  bus- 
iness houses,  not  deScient  in  fairness  and  honor 
among  the  trade,  showed  a  notable  disposition  to 
get  ahead  of  government  in  this  way.  Instances 
are  numerous,  too, where  importers  would  arrange 
to  paj'  duties  on  a  part  of  their  goods  only,  and 
find  the  opportunity  to  smuggle  the  rest.  It  was 
on  the  principle  "  Catch  me  if  you  can,  for  I  am 
bound  to  get  something  duty  free."  Spirits,  spices, 
and  cigars,  often  came  ashore  when  the  Custom- 
House  official  was  not  deemed  above  bribery,  and 
paid  no  duty. 

J'lXING   A   REVENUE    OFFICER. 

Sometimes  an  officer  was  given  to  understand 
taat  a  short  absence  from  his  post  at  an  impor- 
tant moment  won'd  earn  him  quite  as  much  as 
watching  the  discharge  of  any  article  of  a  ves- 
sel's cargo.    Being  many  of  them  amiable  men, 
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a  compliance  with  such  a  suggestion  was  one  of 
the  easiest  things  imaginable,  and  such  services 
were  not  ungenerously  rewardei,— sometimes  by 
a  portion  of  the  property  smuggled,  sometimes 
by  money, — or  presents  to  the  officer,  his  wife  or 
daughter,  if  he  bad  any,  settled  the  quid  pro  quo 
in  a  way  quite  sitisfactory  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned, without  words  or  explanations.  It  was 
simply  enough  for  him  to  loitiiess  no  wrong,  no 
matter  how  much  he  suspected,  to  keep  such 
official  on  good  terms,  and  if  a  portion  of  a  ves- 
!  sol's  cargo  left  the  wharf  "without  noise  or  ob- 
j  servatioD,"  paying  no  duty,  it  did  not  in  the 
I  least  trouble  his  conscience,  diminish  his  self- 
respect,  or  take  from  his  countenance  an  ex- 
pression which  seemed  to  say.  My  life  is  without 
a  flaw;  lam  trustworthy,  dutiful,  and  honest. 
To  the  owners  of  merchandise  the  successful 
removal  of  goods  was  a  pleasant  "little  game," 
like  deer-stalking,  or  poaching  on  a  neighbor's 
estate.  The  thing  obtained  was  not  estimated  so 
much  by  its  current  value  oftentimes  as  by  the 
contrivance  and  labor  it  cost. 

A  FEW   EXAMPLES 

will  serve  for  illustrations.  About  the  year  1830, 
a  small  vessel  arrived  at  Liverpool,  or  some  other 
South-end  wharf,  laden  with  the  products  of 
a  West-India  island,  cjnsis ting  chiefly  of  sugar, 
molasses,  and  rum.  A  portion  of  the  rum  be- 
longed to  the  captain,  being  his  private  venture, 
and  as  he  did  not  mean  to  pay  duties,  it  was  not 
entered  on  the  manifest.  It  was  contained  in 
barrels  and  other  small  casks  and  one  larg«  hogs- 
head, was  carefully  stowed  away  ia  the  hold,  and 
hidden  by  other  articles  of  the  cargo.  One  cask 
only  had  been  brought  to  light,  and  the  contents 
pretty  well  demolished  on  the  voyage.  That 
was  called  "  ship  stores,"  and  as  the  bnng  was 
often  out,  it  accounted  very  well  for  the  strong 
smell  of  rum  below  deck. 

Now,  very  near  to  Dr.  Ripley's  old  stone 
r-hnrch  in  Purchase  street,  afterwards  sold  to 
Catholics,  was  a  small  West-Iadia  goods  and 
ship-cbaadlery  store,  kept;  by  one  N.  R.  Seaton. 
To  this  store  the  captain  went  on  a  business 
errand.  He  proposed  to  sell  Mr.  Seaton  the  rum 
_G.t  about  half  price,  and  help  him  land  it.  Sea- 
ton accepted  without  hesitation  the  terms,  and 
succeeded  from  time  to  time,  as  opportunity 
favored,  in  removing  and  secreting  all  of  it  ex- 
cept the  hogshead.  That  was  the  elephant  that 
gave  him  untold  anxiety,  and  put  him  to  his 
wits'  end.  It  was  about  noon  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  nearly  all  the  cargo  had  been  taken 
from  the  vessel.  * 

DILEMMA   AND    STEATEGT. 

The  dreadful  hogshead  remained  with  only 
some  old  sails  and  ship  furniture  thrown  over 
it  to  hide  it  from  view.  It  was  a  skittish 
moment,  but  Seaton  was  ready.  He  was  the 
man  for  the  emergency,  and  was  not  dismayed. 
He  knew  the  officer  on  watch,  and  thought  he 
could  trust  him.  At  any  rate,  he  would  venture. 
So,  walking  hurriedly  up  to  him,  he  said, 

"  My  clerk,  Andrew,  is  not  well.  I  have  left 
my  store  locked  up,  and  must  go  down  town  on 
business  of  importance.  Now,  as  there  is  noth- 
ing more  to  do  here,  will  you  just  step  into  my 
store,  and  stay  a  few  minutes,  till  I  can  come 
back,  or,  if  I  don't  come  back  soon  enough  for 
you,  just  close  the  windows,  lock  the  door,  and 
leave  the  key  at  Brown's  house?"  Saying  which, 
he  slipped  the  key  into  his  hand,  with  a  meaning 
nressure  and  a  ten-dollar  bank-note. 


"  Come  back  as  quick  as  you  can,"  was  the 
honest  reply;  "I  must  be  at  the  wharf  before 
the  truckmen  get  back  from  dinner."  Fifteen  min- 
utes later,  and  a  hogshead  of  very  fine  old  Anti- 
gun  rum  was  taken  hurriedly  from  the  hold  of 
the  vessel  over  which  the  aforesaid  officer  kept 
watch,  loaded  on  a  team,  and  the  driver  and 
Seaton  moving  along  with  it  at  a  fast  rate  down 
Pearl  street.  But,  just  as  they  turned  the  corner 
of  Purchase  street,  Seaton's  quick  eye  caujiht 
sight  of  two  suspicious  characters,  evidently  on 
the  lookout,  and  moving  cautiously  about  in  the 
vicinity  of  Doctor  Ripley's  stone  church. 

THE   TWO    CUSTOM-HOUSE   OFFICERS, 

for  Such  they  were,  did  not  at  first  seem  to  see 
the  smugglers,  for  they  were  searching  in  another 
direction.  Presently,  however,  and  before  the 
team  had  reacned  Milk  street,  Seaton,  ever  on 
the  watch,  saw  the  officers  approaching  on  the 
run.  A  cold  chill  came  over  him  at  the  thought  of 
losing  his  prize.  "Ddve  for  your  life,"  said  he 
to  his  companion  on  the  wagon,— "turn  all  the 
corners  you  can  on  short  streets,  and  stop  at  No. 
—  Chatham  street.  Keep  out  of  their  sight: 
we'll  soon  put  them  out  of  breath  this  hot  day." 
On  they  went  at  full  speed,  turning  corner  after 
corner,  up  one  street  and  down  another,  then  off 
at  right  angles  again, till, when  ncaring  Merchants' 
row,  all  sight  of  the  pursuers  was  lost,  and  Chat- 
ham street  entered  with  comparative  safety,  until 
nearing  the  door  of  the  store  No.  — ,  kept  by  a 
friend  and  grocer,  of  whom  he  bought  his  goods. 
Leaping  from  the  wagon  as  it  backed  up  to  the 
scuttle-Vfay,  he  called  to  the  occupant,  "There! 
put  youj^  can-hooks  to  this  hogshead  as  quick  as 
possible,  and  haul  it  out  of  sight,  cover  it  up,  and 
know  nothing  about  it  till  you  see  me.  I'm  off 
and  out  of  sight  of  the  runners!"  Very  quickly 
the  team  had  turned  the  lower  corner  of  the 
street  towards  Long  wharf,  and  was  moving  tow- 
ards Central  strest.  On  it  went  through  Kilby,  up 
Milk,  Aikinsou,  and  through  Short  street,  and 
another  street  to  the  stable  where  the  team  was 
kept;  Seaton  leaving  it  on  turning  into  Short 
street,  and  making  his  way  as  fast  as  possible  to 
his  store,  which  he  found  locked  as  directed,  and 
the  officer,  who  had  so  obligingly  taken  his  place 
at  an  important  moment,  quietly  stationed  at  the 
vessel,  intent  on  his  duty,  looking  for  all  the 
world  just  as  though  nothing  had  gone  wrong. 

Meanwhile  the  hogshead  of  rum  had  been 
hastily  hoisted  from  the  lower  floor  to  the  fourth 
story  of  the  store,  where  it  was  left,  and  covered 
over  with  zeroons  of  palm  leaf,  almost  to  the  very 
beams  overhead,  and  the  boys  were  at  their  work 
again  balow  as  before,  one  sawing  open  a  box  of 
tobacco,  and  another  marking  goods,  while  the 
owner  sat  on  a  rice  tierce,  quietly  smoking  a 
cigar,  to  prevent  the  smell  of  rum,  just  astheout- 
of-breath  officers  entered  the  store,  looking  search- 
iugly  in  every  direction. 

THE    SEARCH. 

"We  have  come  down  the  street,"  said  one  of 
them,  "looking  into  one  store  after  another,  to 
find  a  hogshead  of  rum,  which  we  are  told  was 
seen  to  have  been  left  here  or  near  here,  and  we 
want  to  search  your  place  for  it,  for  we  know 
you  keep  liquors,  and  suspect  you  have  it." 

"Ihen  by  all  means  search  for  it,"  said  the 
grocer,  "and  you  will  be  all  the  better  satisfied. 
The  cellar  is  open,  and  you  can  go  into  all  the 
lofts." 

They  took  the  dealer  at  his  word,  and  made 
most  diligent  search,  but  found  nothing.    They 
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could  not  even  imagine  it  was  hid  so  deep  in  a 
corner,  under  such  a  formidable  pile  of  palm 
leaf,  and,  apologizing;,  went  on  their  way  inquir- 
ing, but  finding  nothing,  and  finally  gave  up  the 
chase  as  a  bad  job. 

The  honest  Inspector  of  Customs,  who  had  so 
obligingly  looked  after  Seaton's  store,— for  a 
consideration,— was  on  board  his  vessel  again, 
just  as  though  he  hadn't  been  away  at  all,  so 
that  when  the  rum^pursuing  party  canje  back  to 
relievo  him  from  duty,  they  appeared  awkward 
enough,  and  could  hardly  stammer  out  an  excuse 
for  being  in  such  a  heat  and  excitement,  for  no 
apparently  good  reason.  Whatever  mortification 
and  chagrin  they  felt  at  their  being  so  completely 
bathed  they  wisely  kept  to  themselves.  It  was 
not  a  very  large  game,  but  they  did  not  like  to  be 
beaten.  _     , 

ADDENDA, 

Ko.  5. 

SMUGGLING  IV  FORMER  TIMES.— THE   SALE. 

A  few  days  afterward  Seaton  called  with  a  cus- 
tomer to  show  the  rum  and  sell  it,  which  he  did 
without  the  slightest  difficulty,  at  a  profit  of  a 
hundred  dollars.  When  he  offered  to  give  the 
grocer  $40  of  it,  he  declined  taking  a  cent. 

"Why  not?"  asked  Seaton,  "you  saved  it  for 
me,  and  it  is  only  right." 

"Because,"  said  the  grocer,  "I  have  been  at 
that  rum  before  you.  One  of  my  customers 
wanted  a  barrel  of  Jamaica,  and  I  thought  your 
rum  would  do  just  as  well.  Sol  got  at  it,  and 
took  a  barrel  out,  got  $60  for  it,  and  filled  up  the 
hogshead,  with  colored  'Neutral'  rum.  My  man 
is  satisfied,  and  yours  is  also;  we  have  both  made 
enough  out  of  it." 

An  explosive  laugh  from  all  hands,  entered  the 
conference,  for  each  was  satisfied  with  the  divis- 
ion of  spoils. 

Not  long  after  this  and  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Jackson,  Seaton  was  appointed  to  a  luc- 
rative post  in  the  custom-house.  He  went  on  the 
principle  of  set  a  rogue  to  catch  a  rogue,  and 
fStififnlly  and  well  he  performed  his  duty.  He 
would  sometimes  come  into  the  store  of  his  old 
friend  snuffing  the  air,  and  ask  if  any  Antigua 
rum  was  hidden  there,  but  never  founa  any. 

NUTMEGS. 

On  another  occasion  a  distinguished  firm  in 
Elm  street  had  just  succeeded  in  landing  three 
casks  of  smuggled  nutmegs  on  their  first  floor  as 
the  Custom  House  officer  who  had  been  on  the 
track  of  the  team  came  along.  It  was  a  moment 
of  anxious  suspense,  but  the  senior  partner  and 
his  clerks  were  equal  to  the  emergency.  The 
partner  very  politely  engaged  the  ofiicer's  atten- 
tion for  a  few  moments  In  his  counting  room, 
while  the  casks  were  rolled  out  a  back  door 
acrosg  a  yard  into  another  store,  which  no  one 
knew  the  firm  occupied,  and  which  seemed  to 
have  no  connection  with  it  whatever.  Once 
placed  in  position,  the  casks  were  quickly  cov- 
ered with  codfish  from  a  large  pile  near  by,  and 
the  outside  door  locked,  when  the  clerks  returned 
by  a  round-about  way  into  the  front  door,  just 
as  the  equally  polite  official,  sure  of  his  little 
game,  was  making  up  his  mind  to  cut  short  the 
very  interesting,  but  not  very  profitable  conver- 
sation, and  come  to  business. 

"  I  have  come  to  your  store,"  said  he,  "to  seize 
for  the  government  three  casks  of  nutmegs  which 
have  been  traced  here,  and  are  now  in  your  pos- 
session.   I  am  sorry  for  you,  but  it  is  my  duty  to 


snow  no  favor,  but  execute  the  law." 

"Well  now!  I  declare,"  said  the  apparently 
surprised  grocer,  "if  this  isn't  a  little  too  ridicu- 
lous :  after  trying  to  do  my  business  honorably 
and  honestly  for  more  than  twenty  years,  to  be 
suspected  of  smuggling,  by  aa  officer  of  Jackson's 
administration,  which  I,  more  than  almost  any 
man  in  the  trade,  helped  to  put  in  power.  I  have 
no  words  to  express  my  astonishment,  but  sines 
you  think  I  would  do  such  a  thing,  I  will  ask  no 
favor  nor  receive  any  from  you  whatever.  You 
are  at  liberty  to  search  every  part  of  my  estab- 
lishment from  cellar  to  cock  loft,  and  when  you 
find  any  property  that  don't  rightfully  belong  to 
me,  just  let  me  know,  and  take  it." 

The  officer  was  somewhat  taken  aback,  but  con- 
cluded to  make  the  search,  and  a  thorough  one 
he  made  of  it,  but  feund  as  might  be  expected, 
nothing  whatever  to  seize  or  carry  away.  So, 
mortified  and  chagrined  at  his  ill  success,  when 
he  expected  a  good  job,  he  went  away  and  never 
had  the  courage  to  go  into  the  store  again  on  any 
such  business. 

At  night,  when  the  store  was  closed  and  securely 
locked,  the  nutmegs  were  taken  from  their  hid- 
ing place  and  emptied  into  regularly  imported 
casks,  of  which  there  were  more  or  less  in  readi- 
ness, and  the  next  day  everything  assumed  the 
usual  business-like  appearance.  It  is  needless  to 
say,  that  the  grocer,  who  was  never  at  a  loss  to 
carry  out  any  cunning  scheme,  still  lives,  rejoic 
ing  in  a  halo  old  age,  not  in  the  least  conscience- 
stricEen  by  his  sportive  tricks  of  trade. 

ANOTHER  RUM   TRANSACTION. 

On  one  occasion  Messrs.  H.  &  D.  imported  into 
Boston,  in  the  brig  W.,  a  full  cargo  of  St.  Croix 
rum.  The  captain  had  taken  an  interest  in  five 
itOgSQeKds,  tiie  proceeds  of  an  adventure  with 
the  grocers  who  hid  away  the'Antiguga  rum 
before  mentioned.  The  vessel  lay  at  the  Long 
wharf  dock,  and  those  concerned  were  purposely 
slow  in  discharging  its  heavy  and  bulky  cargo. 

Night  after  night,  when  the  watch  was  with- 
drawn, barrels  of  rum  were  filled  from  these 
hogsheads  by  means  of  a  syphon,  and  carried 
away  to  the  Chatham  street  store,  till  every  cask 
(but  one  of  the  lot  had  been  emptied  and  shocked 
and  ready  at  another  place  of  concealment,  to 
set  up  again  in  as  good  order  as  before.  But,  as 
we  have  said,  one  cask  remained  with  twenty- 
nine  gallons  in  it  to  plague  the  master. 

In  this  emergency  he  inflicted  sundry  skillful 
blows  near  the  centre  of  the  head,  which  caused 
it  to  appear  to  have  leaked,  entered  the  hogshead 
on  his  manifest,  seemed  greatly  troubled  at  the 
discovery  and  the  loss,  and  promptly  called  a 
port  warden's  survey.  The  port  warden  was  a 
man  of  tender  feeling,  but  belonging  to  the  old 
school.  He  could  not  be  trifled  with,  and  brought 
his  report,  at  the  cost  of  three  dollars,  that  the 
cask  had  leaked  out  so  much  of  its  contents  by 
bad  storage.  The  captain  was  consequently 
obliged,  under  the  law,  to  pay  duties  on  twenty- 
nine  gallons,  while  over  five  hundred  and  fifty 
went  free  in  hand  carts  and  in  barrels  rolled  up 
through  the  streets  at  or  after  midnight.  The 
owners  of  the  brig  W.  have  long  been  deceased, 
also  the  "  good  captain."  But  at  the  time,  they 
got  a  pretty  fair-  idea  of  the  transaction,  and 
only  occasionally  complained  good  naturediy 
that  they  were  excluded  from  all  the  profits  of  it, 
and  were  defrauded  of  their  equitable  claim  for 
freight;  but  to  have  paid  that  or  any  more  than 
had  to  be  paid  unavoidably,  such  as  port  warden 
survey  and  duties  on  twenty-nine  gallons,  would 
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have  broken  the  cliarin  that  always  attached  to 
successful  smuggling. 

snip   STORES. 

Smuggling  was  formerly  carried  on  in  a  sroall 
way,  when  opportunity  permitted,  in  such  articles 
as  could  be  by  any  forced  construction  regarded 
as  ship  stores.  Hence,  any  vessel  arriving  from 
a  foreign  port,  was  more  or  less  supplied  with 
such  articles  as  master  or  mate  could  make  avail- 
able for  a  quick,  profitable  sale  on  shore,  and 
often  some  acceptable  present  to  the  custom-house 
officer  in  charge  of  the  vessel,  would  so  blind  his 
eyes  that  he  would  notice  nothing  irregular  or 
wrong.  In  this  way  the  finest  liquors  were 
biought  from  foreign  ports  in  packages  conven- 
ient to  handle  and  get  on  shore.  And,  if  in  the 
process  of  removal  from  the  vessel,  they  were 
liable  to  be  seized,  they  were  called  "ship  stores," 
and  protection  and  immunity  from  the  law 
claimed,  with  such  an  air  of  conscious  innocence, 
that  even  a  stern  oflJcial,  would  be  moved  to  com- 
passion, and  spare  the  victim  the  loss  of  forfeit- 
ure and  fines. 

About  the  year  1830,  a  brig  arrived  in  port 
laden  with  the  products  of  one  of  the  West  India 
islands,  the  cargo  being  the  proceeds  of  an  ont- 
waid  shipment  from  Wilmington,  N.  C.  As 
usual,  coffee,  sugar  and  rum,  sufficient  to  supply 
a  British  Admiral  were  on  board  under  the  com- 
fbi^atiieiitieoc  ship  stores.  The  coffee  in  bags, 
and  sugar  in  barrels,  had,  as  opportunity  favored, 
been  removed,  and  safely  hid  away  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  "sailors'  snug  home,"  or  whatever  other 
use  might  seem  best  or  most  profitable.  But  the 
hogshead  of  St.  Croix  rum  and  a  large  cask  of 
West  India  shrub  remained.  The  former  was 
formidable  and  bulky  in  size  and  an  awkward 
customer  to  handle.  In  this  dilemma  the  "good 
captain"  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

A  FRIENDLY  LUNCH. 

About  elgven  o'clock,  it  being  a  warm  morning 
in  May,  he  got  together  the  materials  for  a  good 
lunch,  and  made  with  care  a  rum  punch,  ming- 
ling a  portion  of  the  delicious  shrub  before  men- 
tioned, and  then  walking  up  boldly  to  the  official 
in  watch  of  the  vessel,  said,  "  Come  with  me, 
I've  got  something  you'll  like  below."  The 
other  yielded  ready  assent,  and  both  went  into 
the  cabin,  whereSevery thing  was  eaten  and  drank 
with  a  relish. 

"Xow,"said  the  captain,  "  you  thought  you 
never  drank  better  punch ;  come  with  me,  and 
I  will  show  you  out  of  what  1  made  it,"  and  they 
entered  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  '*  There  is  the 
stock,"  said  he,  and  rapping  the  hogshead  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  appear  only  part  full, 
"  this,  with  that  cask  of  shrub.  I  bought  it  be-: 
cause  I  liked  it  to  use  on  board  during  the  voy-- 
age,  to  give  enough  to  my  friends  and  to  take 
home.  Just  send  down  your  demijohns  towards 
night,— don't  mind  the  size,  I  will  fill  them  for 
you,— and  what  I  don't  need  on  board  I  suppose  I 
may  as  well  send  away  to-night.  It's  nobody's 
business,  I  suppose?" 

"  I  will  send  down  my  demijohns,"  said  the 
oflScer,  "  I  don't  want  to  know  anything  more 
about  it." 

That  night  both  the  rum  and  shrub  were  re- 
moved to  the  West  India  goods  and  ship  chan- 
dlery store  of  J.  W.,  Jr.,  in  Chatham  street, 
and  the  next  day  sold  to  a  grocer  nearby  for 
about  $160,— on  their  merits  alone,  or  a  profit 
equal  to  two  months'  captains'  pay  of  small 
craft  in  those  days,  for  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  rum  cost  at  that  time  not  over  SO  cents 


per  gallon  and  five  dollars  for  the  hogshead, 
while  the  shrub  being  strong,  and,  richly  made 
of  rum,  su^ar,  limes,  oranges,  and  other  fruit, 
cost  more.  Rum  was  the  great  staple  drink  of 
the  period  we  speak  of,  as  it  had  been  long 
before. 

'•The  War  of  Independence"  said  Benj.  Frank- 
lin, "was  fought  successfully  on  rum  and  patri- 
otism." Kum  then,  like  the  patriotism  of  the 
revolution,  was  high  proof.  Out  of  the  hogshead 
nearly  full,  with  neutral  spirit  the  grocer  made 
two  full  ones,  and  sold  one— at  more  than  the  I 
price  he  paid  originally— to  a  Dedham  dealer, 
who  In  turn  again  reduced  it  with  water,  and  the 
only  complaint  he  ever  made  of  it  was,  that  it  was 
too  strong  and  bore  a  grand  bead,  and  he  only 
wished  he  could  get  another  like  it. 

RESULTS. 

All  the  parties  connected  with  the  transaction 
still  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health.  The 
Dedham  dealer  in  groceries  long  ago  quit  the 
"pernicious"  traflic,  and  engaged  in  a  far  more 
profitable  and  as  some  would  think,  respectable 
business  in  Boston,  which  he  still  follows  with 
success. 

After  the  establishment  by  law  of  the  State 
liquor  agency,  it  appeared  to  those  concerned  in 
it  to  be  necessary  to  have  a  profit  which  the  law 
did  not  provide  for  nor  allow,  and  hence,  cheat- 
ing on  a  large  scale  was  inaugurated,  and  the 
pernicious  example  was  followed  by  a  class  of 
speculators  who  added  to  their  wealth  greatly, 
one  or  more  of  whom  committed  larger  offences 
aoainst  the  revenue  laws  and  died  wretchedly  in 
the  midst  of  their  ill-gotten  gains.  Neutral 
spirit  made  from  whiskey  was  exported  in  large 
quantities  to  the  nearest  foreign  ports,  such  as 
St.  John,  IST.  B.  and  Halifax,  which  in  due  time 
would  come  back  into  the  country,  perhaps  to 
the  nearest  port  of  entry,  say  Eastport,  in  foreign 
casks.  At  Eastport  there  was  a  very  "clever" 
manjwho  managed  the  Customs  and  always  hoped 
that  he  satisfied  Uncle  Sam  and  his  friends. 
That  he  did  so  there  was  never  the  least  doubt, 
for  somehow  or  other  when  the  liquors  arrived  in 
Boston  or  some  other  port  one  could  trace  some- 
thing of  the  original  for  which  they  were  named, 
and  it  would  have  been  unjust  against  the 
"brandy"  and  "gin"  to  have  exclaimed  with 
Daniel  Webster  "Americans  all!"  The  brandy 
which  bore  many  names  had  a  high  flavor,  but  it 
more  resembled  the  essence  of  hair-combs  than 
good  cognac,  and  the  LeKyper  gin  had  enough 
of  the  real  in  it  to  pass  quite  well  on  examina- 
tion, and  as  government  taxed  full  duties,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  complaint.  The  market  was 
kept  in  full  supply  of  these  articles,  and  a  liberal 
quantity  could  be  found  at  the  State  Agency, 
"pure  as  imported,"  or  if  the  town  or  city  agent 
preferred,  "got  from  bond." 

At  one  time  during  the  most  active  business 
period  of  the  second  agent  of  the  State,  it  called 
forth  such  an  excitement,  that  a  legislative  com- 
mittee of  investigation  was  appointed,  which 
was  an  affair  of  "all  sound  and  fury,"  in  the  end 
choked  off  and  "signifying  nothing,"  causing 
one  attorney  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  in  his 
earnest  desire  to  draw  an  indictment  which 
should  hold  the  criminal  and  also  that  other 
criminal  of  the  "five  cent  savings  bank"  notori- 
ety, to  so  overtax  his  brain,  that  when  Ben.  But- 
ler quashed  both  indictments,  he  went  to  the 
insane  asylum,  and  there  died  after  lingering 
many  years. 

FOOLING   CUSTOMERS 

i  But  to  resume.     While  the  Custom  House  cellar 
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and  the  various  bonded  warehouses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  abundantly  supplied  with  mixed 
liquors  in  foreign  casks,  which  kept  the  great 
rectifying  establishments  of  New  York  in  a  state 
of  activity,  a  set  of  wide-awake  men  were  en- 
gaged in  a  sharp  practice  of  another  kind, 
though  not  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  but  no  less 
objectionable  on  the  scale  of  v/rong  doing.  They 
were  men  who  held  no  communion  with  the  re- 
spectable class  of  trade,  generally,  but  always 
sold  their  goods  a  trifle  under  the  fair  market 
rates.  Their  reputation  for  honesty  was  not 
good,  and  those  of  their  customers  who  bought 
liquors  of  them  always  preferred  to  take  what 
was  termed  Custom  House  delivery  of  their 
goods.  Now  when  a  sale  would  take  place,  for 
instance,  of  a  pipe  of  gin  or  five  quarter  casks 
of  brandy,  it  would  be  arranged  in  this  way. 
Thd  customer  would  be  told  he  could  come  for  it, 
or  send  his  team  or  express  for  it,  when  it  was 
entered  out,  and  of  that  due  notice  would  be 
given.  This  done,  a  clerk  would  be  sent  to  the 
Custom  House  with  papers  and  money  to  pay  the 
duty  upon  just  double  the  quantity  sold.  The 
one-half,  being  intended  for  store  use,  would  be 
sent  to  a  private  store  and  there  mixed  all  that  it 
could  be  safely,  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of 
time.  Then  one  of  the  firm  would  come  along 
and  pretend  to  say  the  wrong  lot  had  been  taken 
by  a  blundering  truckman,  and  it  must  go  in- 
stantly back  without  even  starting  a  bung,  so  Joe 
or  some  other  truckman  would  be  told  to  leave  it 
on  the  sidewalk,  and  take  the  other,  or  right  lot, 
and  bring  that  instead.  This  would  be  done  so 
regularly  that  even  if  the  assistant  store-keeper 
was  standing  near  by,  when  the  exchange  was 
being  made,  he  might  look  a  little  bewildered  at 
such  manifest  stupidity,  but  as  he  could  not  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  in  so  little  time  to  tamper 
with  it,  nor  see  any  wet  about  the  bung  or  other 
mark  of  suspicion,  he  would  make  no  objection 
to  the  error  being  corrected,  and  say  nothing 
about  it.  And  in  case  it  was  not  sent  for  within 
the  time  before  closing  his  doors,  he  would  kindly 
take  it  in  and  keep  it  till  an  order  was  presented 
for  it.  Meantime,  say  about  two  o'clock,  or  when 
it  was  time  for  the  assistant  store-keeper  to  be 
back  from  dinner,  the  seller  of  the  brandy  would 
send  in  haste  to  the  buyer  his  teamster  or  express 
that  his  brandy  was  out  and  on  the  sidewalk  at 
such  a  Government  store,  and  lying  there  at  his 
risk,  and  he  must  at  once  look  to  it  and  take  it. 
Having  thus  beautifully  satisfied  his  high  sense 
of  mercantile  honor,  the  self-styled  importer 
would  at  once  give  direction  to  his  hirelings  to 
mix  half  and  half  with  the  colored  spirit  the 
other  five  quarter  casks  of  his  brandy,  as  well  as 
with  that  he  had  taken  wrongfully  from  his  cus- 
tomer, by  which  he  required  an  extra  hundred 
dollars,  while  he  had  the  whole  in  readiness  to 
bring  from  the  private  store  or  sell  to  any  ditfi- 
cult  customer  who  would  have  his  suspicions,  and 
only  take  his  brandy  from  some  out  of  the  way 
place  when  there  would  be  no  pumps,  siphons  or 
measures,  and  tunnels  round  in  sight,  to  indicate 
the  idea  of  mixing. 

The  class  of  liquor  dealers  we  have  been  speak- 
I  ing  of,  were  always  a  little  shy  of  taking  their 
liquors  from  the  Custom  House  cellar  for  there 
the  store  keeper  and  his  assistants  were  always 
on  the  watch  and  could  not  be  fooled  nor  bribed, 
either  of  which  would  have  endangered  the  offi- 
cer's situation. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say  as  far  as  known  not  any 
of  the  parties  referred  to  are  in  trade  now,  or 


many  of  them  living.  About  "private  bonded 
warehouses"  and  collisions  with  storekeepers,  we 
have  nothing  at  present  to  say. 

NEUTRAL   RUM. 

The  liquor  called  "neutral"  rum,  mentioned 
above,  was  a  considerable  article  of  merchandise, 
fifty  years  ago,  as  well  as  before  and  af(er  that 
time,  and  did  not  receive  its  name  on  account  of 
any  neutral  influence  which  it  might  have  upon 
those  who  imbibed  the  liquor,  for  it  was  as  bel- 
ligerant  according  to  its  strength  as  any  other 
specimen  of  its  family.  But  in  those  days,  there 
was  much  controversy  about  the  rights  of  neu- 
trals with  belligerants,  and  this  in  its  taste  might 
be  a  cross  between  the  New  England  and  the 
West  India  articles,  and  was  called  neutral.  In 
those  anti-temperance  days,  rum  was  the  most 
common  and  the  favorite  tipple, — a  glass  of  grog 
was  a  glass  of  rum  and  water, — all  retail  grocers 
in  town  and  country  kept  liquor  to  be  sold  and 
drank  on  the  premises, — bar-rooms  were  princi- 
pally confined  to  hotels,  and  saloons  had  not 
come  into  fashion,  but  had  existence  as  bar-rooms 
and  were  generally  of  a  low  character.  At  eleven 
A.  M.  and  four  P.  M.  mechanics  and  other  out- 
door workmen  left  their  labor  for  the  grocer's 
bar,  having  fifteen  minutes  of  interval,  and  for 
this  refreshment  mainly,  the  town  bells  were 
rung  as  regularly  at  eleven  "o'clock  as  at  the 
morning  breakfast  hour  and  at  one  and  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  as  is  the  practice  now.  I 
But  we  have  changed  all  that. 

St.  Croix  rum  was  the  most  common  of  these 
spirituous  beverages,  as  whiskey  may  be  said  to 
be  now.  Jamaica  rum  was  a  more  aristociatic 
drink,  few  people  comparatively  drank  brandy, 
for  ice  was  not  in  common  use  than  as  it  is  now, 
and  there  were  some  gin  drinkers.  The  shelves 
of  fashionable  hotel  bars  were  decorated  with 
handsome  decanters,  having  hung  upon  their 
necks  silver-plated  badges  to  mark  their  contents, 
on  which  were  engraved  "Old  Jamaica,"  "Cog- 
nac," "Old  Holland,"  "St.  Croix,"  "Madeira," 
etc.,  etc.  The  cheapest  drink  was  "Cfew  Eagland 
rum,  of  which  immense  quantities  were  con- 
sumed all  over  New  England.  American  gin  was 
manufactured  of  difi'erent  qualities,  but  in  Con- 
neeticut,  in  those  old  days,  they  were  famous  for 
making  gin  of  a  superior  quality,  which  was  re- 
tailed in  many  places,  by  glass  or  gallon,  as  the 
genuine  Hollands.  Neutral  rum  was  manufac- 
tured from  New  England  rum,  and,  as  we  are 
told,  it  went  through  various  processes  to  change 
the  taste  of  the  original  article,  one  of  which  was 
that  of  running  it  through  powdered  charcoal. 
At  all  regular  auction  sales  of  spirits,  which  were 
very  common  in  those  days,  the  "neutral"  article 
was  a  standing  lot,  and  it  was  consigned  to 
auction  and  commission  men  all  over  New 
England.  We  do  not  hear  its  name  mentioned  in 
these  times,  for  other  compounds  have  taken  its 
place,  none  of  which  has  a  more  auspicious  place 
to-day  than  rectified  whiskey,  the  best  quality  of 
which  is  known  under  the  name  of  French  spirit." 

RUM   IJ<r   HAT-TIME. 

In  those  ante-Maine  law  days  also,  when  a 
large  farmer  wanted  to  get  in  his  hay  crop,  it 
was  understood  that  he  was  to  furnish  his  hands 
with  a  reasonable  supply  of  New  England  rum, 
some  sturdy  old  men  of  a  temperance  character, 
refused  to  do  this,  but  they  were  in  the  miaority* 
It  was  a  standing  joke  against  a  well-known 
very  enthusiastic  advocate  of  temperance  in  after 
years  that  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  when 
addressing  a  temperance  audience,  he  burst  out 


with  "Mr.  President,  I  remember  when  the  farm- 
ers used  a  barrel  of  hay  in  rum  time."  The  ap- 
plause was  tremendous  from  spectators,  but  the 
orator  was  always  very  sore  upon  this  subject 
whenever  allusion  was  made  in  pleasantry  to  his 
malpropos  transposition  of  words.  This  good  old 
man  was  one  of  the  temperacue  apostles  of  olden 
times,  who  believed  in  and  practised  "moral  sua- 
sion "  and  did  not  think  that  the  cause  in  which 
he  was  engaged  could  be  benefitted,  or  the  evil 
which  he  sought  to  ameliorate  if  he  could  not 
eradicate  it  was  to  be  extirpated  by  calling  in  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  to  help  in  putting  it  down. 
That  "race  of  reformers  appears  to  be  nearly  ex- 
tinct at  tke  pre_sent_day. 

ADDENDA. 

■No.  6. 

BOATS   AND  BOATING   IN  OLD  TIMES. 

Forty  years  ago  the  people  of  the  North  End  of 
Boston,  or  a  large  majority  of  them,  if  they 
could  not  properly  be  called  "amphibious,"  were 
entitled  to  be  called  web-footed,  for  they  took  as 
naturally  to  the  water  as  ducks.  Many  of  them 
went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  and  did  business 
upon  the  great  waters;  and  most  of  them  were 
connected  with  callings  which  made  them  more 
or  less  familiar  with  vessels  of  every  kind,  and 
"a  life  on  the  ocean  wave." 

For  business  purposes  as  well  as  for  recreation, 
many  sail  boats  were  kept.  Some  of  these  owned 
by  the  well-to-do,  were  constructed  with  an  eye 
to  speed,  and  at  considerable  expense.  Most  of 
thtm  were  what  was  known  as  lap-streaked, 
from  twenty-one  to  twenty-eight  feet  long,  but  of 
great  diversity  of  model.  There  were  probably 
never  found  two  men  who  perfectly  agreed  on  a 
model  for  a  boat'*  hull,  and  there  probably  never 
will  be.  Flat  floors,  round  floors,  sharp  floors; 
sharp  bows,  full  bows,  Dutch  bows,  and  duck 
bows;  clean  runs  and  full  runs;  nothing  to 
draw  behind,  something  behind  to  steady  the 
craft;  flash  sterns,  overhanging  sterns;  great 
beam,  small  beam;  square-seamed,  or  lap- 
streaked,— all  these  different  points  had  their 
advocates;  and  many  others  could  be  mentioned, 
which  many  thought  necessary  to  speed  and 
safety,  and  as  many  more  thought  fatal  to  both. 
So  it  has  been  from  the  beginning,  and  so  it  will 
probably  be  until  the  end. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

These  boats  usually  had  a  short  deck  forward, 
under  which  was  a  "cuddy"  long  enough  for 
three,  and,  at  a  pinch,  four,  to  sleep  in.  Three  or 
four  seats  athwart  ship,  and  one  around  the 
standing  room;  the  remainder  of  the  boat  was 
open;  the  ballast  was  usually  iron,  "fifty-sixes," 
sometimes  placed  beneath  the  floor;  the  fish-box, 
the  box  for  the  cooking  apparatus,  the  water 
breaker,  the  oars  and  boat-hook,  each  had  a  place, 
and  occupied  it.  The  hundred  and  one  miscella- 
neous articles  which  go  to  make  up  the  necessa- 
ries of  a  well-found  boat  were  stowed  in  two 
lockers  at  the  stern;  and  on  either  side  of  the 
standing  room,  just  under  the  gunwale  of  the 
boat,  was  a  canvas  tarpaulin  fastened,  long  and 
broad  enough  to  cover  and  keep  from  the  weath- 
er a  couple  of  double-barrelled  ducKing  guns, 
which  there  hung  in  brackets,  ready  for  instant 
use. 

These  boats  were  generally  schooner  rigged,— 
that  is,  they  carried  three  sails,  foresail,  main- 
sail  and  jib,  the  sheets  of  which  led  aft,  and 

were  easily  handled  by  the  one  or  more  men 
constituting  the  crew.    There  were,  however,  oc- 


casional departures  from  this  lig.  The  sloop  rig 
had  its  votaries;  cutter  rigged,  its  advocates;  a 
foresail  and  jib  and  a  driver  out  over  the  stern 
could  be  seen  occasionally;  and  on  gala  occasions 

MR.   SALMON, 

themarine  artist,  would  bring  out  his  "man  of 
war."  He  had  a  smart  craft,  as  we  remember  it; 
not  more  than  twenty-eight  feet  long,  "ship 
rigged"  !  She  had  three  masts,  with  top-masts, 
and  about  all  the  top-sails  which  a  ship  carries. 
Of  course  the  masts  and  sails  were  in  miniature, 
but  there  they  were,  and  it  was  a  sight  to  see  the 
artist  owner  on  a  pleasant  afternoon,  when  there 
was  not  too  much  wind,  manoeuvre  his  craft 
about  the  harbor.  Gentlemen  of  sixty  years  can 
remember  Mr.  Salmon  and  his  boat,  and  many 
of  his  marine  pictures  are  in  "nautical"  hands  at 
this  day.  i 

LOCATION. 

These  boats  were  kept  in  houses  which  were 
built  over  some  of  the  North-End  docks,  into 
which  they  were  hoisted  when  not  in  use.  Rip- 
ley's wharf  in  Fleet  street,  now  Commercial 
street,  was  a  famous  boat  depot,  being,  as  we  rec- 
ollect, the  place  of  deposit  for  many  celebrated 
clippers.  The  wharves  near  by  accommodated 
others,  and  in  fact  most  of  the  wharves  from  the 
Battery  to  Charlestown  Bridge  furnished  ac- 
commodations for  most  of  the  boating  marine  of 
the  day. 

THE  EXCTJKSIONS. 

Racing  and  regattas  were  not  so  much  the 
fashion  then  as  now,  though  a  race  was  seldom 
declined  if  a  boatman  caught  a  friend  "out  in  his 
craft,"  the  wind  btiag  favorable,  and  it  did  not 
interfere  with  the  programme  of  the  day.  These  , 
boats  were  kept,  a^  we  have  suldj  mostly  foi"- 
pleasure, — sailing,  fishing,  and  shooting,— aucfl 
the  owner  or  skipper  usually  had  his  own  ideas 
of  doing  either,  and,  as  a  general  thing,  avoided 
a  crowd. 

When  out  only  for  one  day,  the  correct  thing 
was  to  take  on  board  a  select  party  of  three  or 
four,  the  necessary  lines  and  bait,  some  bread, 
pork,  potatoes,  onions,  and  so  lorth;  and  the 
80  forth  covered  quite  a  multitude  of  small  stores, 
solid  and  fluid.  Start  at  daylight,  and  get  down 
to  the  light-house  before  the  codfish  had  done 
breakfast;  put  over  the  "killock"  and  lines,  and 
fish  until  enough  were  caught  for  all  purposes, 
including  enough  for  friends  at  home,  when,  if 
the  wind  was  favorable  and  the  day  young,  a 
stretch  oflf  shore  was  made,  and  a  few  hours 
were  spent  sailing  and  looking  for  ducks.  An 
eye  was  kept  on  time  and  tide,  and  it  was  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  get  well  inside  to  some  of  the  islands 
by  afternoon  to  fry  the  fish  and  make  the  chow- 
der. A  shady  spot  was  selected  if  possible,  a 
fireplace  built  of  large  stones  from  the  beach,  a 
!  fire  made  from  the  drift-wood,  always  at  hand  in 
plenty,  the  frying-pan  and  chowder-pot  woU 
scoured  with  dry  sand  and  washed  out.  The 
fish,  which  had  been  previously  prepared  upon 
the  boat,  were  s"on  frying,  the  chowder-pot 
steaming  in  company,  and  with  appetites  well 
sharpened  by  the  sea  breeze  and  the  salt  air,  the 
company  stood  not  upon  the  order  of  eating,  but 
ate  at  once. 

Enough  of  the  fry  was  provided  to  afi'ord  a 
cold  "snack"  on  the  voyage  up,  if  required, 
which,  if  the  wind  continued,  was  so  timed  as  to 
reach  the  dock  about  dark,  each  one  of  the  crew 
feeling  that  one  day  had  been  well  spent,  and 
that  life  had  been  prolonged  by  the  operation. 
This  was  the  poetry  of  a  day's  sail.   The  "prose" 


came  in,  when  the  wind  failed  eight  or  nine 
miles  down  the  bay,  and  you  had  to  row  a  twen- 
ty-five foot  boat  against  the  tide,  every  red  of  the 
way  to  the  dock  which  perhaps,— could  be  reached 
by  midnight,  when  with  blistered  hands,  and 
aching  backs,  you  were  not  so  certain  that  the 
pleasure  of  the  morning,  compenaated  for  the 
pains  and  aches  of  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

THE  BOATS. 

About  the  time  of  which  we  write,  the  year  of 
cur  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty  two,  there 
were  few  if  any  yachts  kept  in  Boston.  There 
were  some  large  boats  of  course  both  in  this  city 
and  in  Charlestown,  kept  for  hire  to  large  fishing 
and  sailing  parties.  So  few  indeed  they  were,  that 
the  writer  can  remember  the  names  of  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen,  among  which  was  the  Bunker 
Hill,  the  unfortunate  boat,  which  capsized  in  a 
squall  in  the  lower  harbor  in  the  month  of  June, 
forty  one  years  ago. 

THE  SAD  DISASTER  OF   THE   BUNKER  HILL. 

No  event  at  its  time  occasioned  more  melan- 
choly sensation  in  our  city  than  the  loss  of  the 
pleasure-boat  Bunker  Hill  in  Boston  lower  har- 
bor, on  Tuesday,  the  12tLi  of  June,  1832,  with 
eight  of  her  passengers,— all  but  one  of  them,— 
they  being  among  the  best  known  and  respected 
of  the  business  men  of  Boston.  The  party  was 
made  up  at  short  notice,  and  the  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  the  unfortunate  event  stated  that — 

"Aboutll  o'clock  on  Tuesday  forenoon,  tlie 
day  being  exceedingly  sultry,  a  fishing  party  of 
nine  gentlemen  was  made  up  in  the  pleasure- 
boat.  Bunker  Hill,  Bartholomew  Williams,  skip- 
per, outside  the  light,  and  being  near  Nahant, 
about  a  mile  from  the  Graves,  on  their  return 
between  6  and  7  o'clock,  a  sudden  and  very  vio- 
lent squall  came  up,  preceded  by  a  slight  rain, 
which  induced  all  but  the  skipper  and  Mr. 
Prouty  to  retire  to  the  'cuddy.'  Mr.  Lucian 
Skinner,  exchange  broker  (the  only  person  saved 
except  the  skipper),  was  the  last  person  who 
entered  the  cuddy,  and  sat  near  the  door.  The 
wind  increasing,  and  a  squall  threatening,  the 
skipper,  an  experienced  boatman,  lowere*.!  the 
foresail,  and  went  forward  to  hand  the  jib,  when 
Mr.  Trott  came  on  deck  and  took  the  helm.  Ihe 
skipper  seeing  the  squall  strike  the  water,  called 
to  Mr.  Trott  to  put  the  helm  dovm,  Mr.  Trott 
misunderstood  him,  and  put  it  hard  up ,  v/hen 
the  boat  capsized,  and  in  less  than  half  a  minute 
being  heavily  ballasted  under  the  floor,  went 
down. 

"Mr.  Skinner  thinks  that  the  top  of  the  cuddy 
must  have  been  forced  off  by  the  pressure  of  the 
water,  which  entered  as  the  boat  fell  over,  aided 
by  the  convulsive  efforts  of  his  companions  to 
escape.  Otherwise  he  should  not  have  escaped 
himself,  as,  although  nearest  the  door,  he  was 
prevented  in  getting  out  by  those  behind  him, 
who  held  him  back.  When  he  found  himself  in 
the  water,  and  saw  the  boat  sink,  he  looked  around 
for  a  plank  or  oar.  He  saw  at  a  distance  a  piece 
of  board  about  a  foot  and  a  half  square.  He  swam 
to,  and  laid  hold  of  it.  Seeing  two  or  three  similar 
pieces,  he  collected  them  also,  and  made  a  sort  of 
life-buoy.  Mr.  Williams,  the  skipper,  also  saved 
himself  by  catching  at  the  oars. 

"In  this  situation,  the  wind  blowing  a  gale  and 
the  rain  falling  in  torrents,  they  discovered  at  a 
distance  the  schooner  President  Jackson,  Capt, 
Chase,  lying  to.  They  swam  towards  her,  and 
succeeded  in  making  their  cries  heard.  A  boat 
was  immediately  lowered,  and  they  were  rescued, 
but  much    exhausted.     The  ship's   crew   then 


rowed  round  in  search  of  the  others  of  tne  com- 
pany, but  found  only  the  lifeless  bodies  of  Messrs. 
Weston  and  Smith.  They  returned  to  their  ves- 
sel, where  everything  was  done  to  resuscitate  the 
dead,  and  every  attention  kindly  bestowed  on  the 
living.  The  President  Jackson  arrived  up  about 
nine  o'clock,  and  the  melancholy  intelligence 
was  speedily  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 

"No  blame  whatever  attaches  to  Mr.  Williams, 
the  skipper,  and  the  boat  was  thought  one  of  the 
safest  in  the  harbor, 

"The  names  of  those  who  perished  are  Joel 
Prouty,  firm  of  Danl.  Bates  &  Co.,  stove  dealers; 
Jonas  Cole,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Prouty,  firm  of 
Cole  &  Show;  Benj.  Smith,  Jr.,  firm  of  Smith  & 
Nye,  West  India  goods  merchants;  William 
Emerson,  firm  of  Emerson  &  Jones,  dealers  in 
hides  and  leather;  Bohan  A.  Clark,  exchange 
broker;  Danl.  F.  Weston,  firm  of  Whiting  & 
Weston,  dealers  in  paints,  dye  stuffs,  &c.;  Henry 
B.  Trott,  firm  of  Trott  &  Co.,  druggists;  and 
Robt.  M.  Howard,  firm  ot  Howard  &  Manning, 
wholesale  grocers.  Mr.  Smith  has  left  a  wife 
and  two  children;  Mr.  Emerson  a  wife  and  child; 
Mr.  Prouty  a  wife  and  three  children ;  and  Mr. 
Colo  a  wife  and  two  children.  Messrs.  Clark, 
Trott,  Weston,  and  Howard,  were  unmarried. 
Mr.  Howard  was  the  youngest  in  the  party,  an 
amiable  young  man,  and  was  to  be  married  to  a 
young  lady  the  next  Tuesday.  His  father,  Mr. 
Jona  Howard,  has  just  relinquished  to  him  and 
his  partner  an  extensive  business.  He  was  an 
only  son,  and  his  elder  brother  was  killed  several 
years  ago,  while  a  lad,  by  falling  over  a  balus-  , 
trade  of  the  stair-case  in  Faneuil  Hall.  j 

"Mr.|Prouty  was  48,  and  Mr.  Cole  was  23,  years] 
of  age.  ] 

"The  bodies  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Weston  are 
the  only  ones  yet  found,  and  were  buried  Wed- 
nesday afternoon.  1 

"No  calamity  has  occurred  in  this  city  for  a 
long  while  which  has  created  a  more  general 
sensation  of  sorrow,  than  this  now  recorded. 
Groups  of  citizens  are  seen  at  the  corners  of 
streets,  inquiring  and  communicating  the  sad 
details;  and  the  closed  stores  of  the  victims  of 
&is  unfortunate  accident  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
streets  in  which  they  are  situated." 

THE   SURVIVING   PASSENGER. 

Mr.  Lucian  Skinner,  who  was  afterwards  of  the 
firm  of  Willis  &  Co.,  bankers  and  brokers,  of  this 
city,  is  still  among  the  residents  of  Boston,  and 
his  memory  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
events  of  his  life  corresponds  mainly  with  the 
above.  The  party  had  been  very  successful  in 
fishing,  and  were  on  their  return  home,  when  a 
cloud  appeared  in  the  horrizon,  which  was  hardly 
a  speck  in  the  sky,  as  they  were  between  Nahant 
and  the  Graves,  about  3  o'clock  P.  M.  The  boat 
upset  in  an  instant  as  the  squall  struck  her,  and 
they  were  all  carried  under  water,  but  rose  to  the 
surface  again,  and  being  mostly  good  swimmers, 
struck  away  for  their  lives.  Mr.  Skinner  had 
the  good  fortune  to  size  upon  the  cuddy  door,— 
the  skipper  had  taken  two  oars, — and  thus  they 
were  saved.  Mr.  Skinner  thinks,  however,  one 
of  the  reports  given  at  the  time,  which  is  recol- 
lected also  by  many  of  those  who  were  interested 
in  all  the  sad  details,  is  true,  viz.,  that  the  master 
of  the  schooner  had  seen  the  sail-boat  before  the 
squall  struck  her,  and  also  noticed  her  disappear- 
ance, and  sent  out  boats  to  save  those  on  board 
if  possible.  He  and  the  skipper  were  taken  up 
by  them,  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Weston,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  resus- 
citate these  by  those  on  board,  but  to  no  purpose. 


/c. 


I 


It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Skinner  carries  to 
this  day  the  gold  watch  that  went  down  with  him 
on  that  terrible  occasion,  and  when  he  got  on 
board  the  vessel,  as  he  was  stripped  of  his  soaked 
clothi'ig,  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  open  the 
works,  and  plunge  the  watch  into  a  can  of  oil, 
which  saved  this  memorial  of  his  danger  from 
rust  and  certain  ruin. 

This  accident  cast  a  gloom  over  our  city  for  a 
long  time  afterwards.  The  writer  well  remembers 
the  day,  being  himself  out  in  a  boat  in  the  same 
squall,  and  it  was  only  by  a  vigorous  application 
of  a  sharp  hatchet  to  the  sheets  of  his  sails  that 
he  kept  his  own  craft  right  side  up. 

MANT   SMALL  CRAFT 

of  the  style  we  have  referred  to  were  kept  for 
hire  by  regular  boatmen,  who  plied  their  trade 
at  Long  wharf  and  the  T  docks.  Men  of  three- 
score years  can  remember  old  Domingo,  a  Span- 
iard, who  owned  several  boats,  among  them  the 
North  Star,  a  tast  boat  and  quite  celebrated. 
The  old  man,  during  the  season,  was  forever  im- 
portuning ever}'  one  who  came  upon  the  wharf 
to  sail  with  him,  saying,  in  his  broken  English, 
"Gentlemans,  I  carry  you  to  Speckled  Island 
(Spectacle)  for  twenty-five  cents,  and  bring  you 
back  for  nothing."  Old  Polizzo,  the  Italian, 
Cline,  Manning,  and  others,  were  in  the  same 
business.  If  a  large  party  wished  to  go  for  a 
day's  sailing  or  fishing,  it  was  usual  to  charter 
for  the  day  some  of  the  natty  little  sloops  or 
schooners  which  were  berthed  about  the  T,  of 
from  thirty  to  fifty  tons  burden,  having  their 
own  skipper  and  crew  to  manage  them,  put  on 
board  the  stores,  start  early  and  run  down  as  far 
as  "Minot's,"  or  below  there,  or  along  the  Xorth 
shore  as  far  as  needful  to  secure  a  good  mess  of 
fish.  These  vessels  being  seaworthy,  there  was 
bat  little  danger,  and  no  care  required  on  the 
part  of  the  party  charterinij.  The  Post  Boy,  a 
nice  little  craft  of  abont  fifty  tons,  used  in  the 
grain  trade  and  berthed  at  one  of  the  piers  on 
Commercial  street,  was  a  great  favorite  and 
greatly  in  demand  for  this  purpose  about  the 
year  183i.    This  was  the  favorite  craft  of  the 

MAMMOTH   COD  ASSOCIATIOy, 

In  its  earlier  years.  In  passing  to  other  matters, 
we  may  be  allowed  a  single  word,  as  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  its  founders,  known  and  unknown. 
When  the  history  of  the  Mammoth  Cod  Associa- 
tion is  written,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  important 
"charitable"  institution  was  inaugurated  about 
this  time  by  some  of  the  choice  spirits  of  the 
day,  which,  from  very  small  beginnings,  has 
arrived  in  these  latter  days  to  be  a  chief  jewel  in 
the  crown  of  our  beloved  city, — in  fact,  to  be 
prominent  among  the  institutions  which  have 
made  Boston  what  it  is,  and  given  it  its  proud 
position  among  the  great  cities  of  the  earth. 

PLEASURE   PARTIES. 

It  was  customary  in  the  time  of  which  we  write 
for  almost  all  the  various  religious  societies  of  the 
city  to  "take  a  day  below"  during  the  hot  sea- 
.  son,  and  especially  so  for  the  singing  choirs  of 
the  churches,  the  engine  and  fire  companies,  and 
so  forth.  The  writer  well  remembers  one  or  two 
occasions  which  he  assisted  at,  with  the  choir  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Blank's  society.  The  little  Post 
Boy  aforesaid  was  engaged,  and  filled  from  stem 
to  stern  with  the  male  and  female  singers  of  the 
choir.  An  invitation  was  extended  to  the  pastor, 
the  deacons,  the  Standing  Committee,  and  the 
head  men  of  the  parish,  and  they  all  went,  leav- 
ing at  home  for  the  day  that  odor  of  lanctity 
which  so  surrounded   church  dignitaries  in  the 


old  times,  and  going  in  for  a  day's  pleasure  like 
school-boys  in  vacation.  The  fun  began  as  soon 
as  the  vessel  had  parted  from  the  wharf.  Three 
good  square  meals  were  to  be  furnished,  includ- 
ing also  several  luncheons,  and  a  breakfast  was 
first  in  order.  Tea  and  cotfee  were  prepared  on 
board.  Tae  other  viands  were  cold,  but  in  great 
profusion.  Cold  corned  beef,  cold  tongues,  salt- 
petered  beef  (the  secret  of  this  latter  is  lost),  cold 
baked  pork  and  beans,  lobster  and  other  salads, 
hard-boiled  eggs,  bread  and  butter,  cake  in  every 
variety,  and  fluids  of  every  name  and  nature, 
color,  variety,  and  strength.  "We  are  writing  of 
a  period  anterior  to  the  formation  of  temperance 
societies.  Lemons  were  carried,  and  Deacon 
Blank  always  superintended  the  punch-bowl. 
As  soon  as  the  Blessing  was  asked,  everyone  was 
invited  to  partake— and  did  so— of  the  abundance 
provided. 

PLEASANT  ACCOMPANIMEyTS. 

The  vessel  was  in  the  mean  time  well  under 
way  and  nearing  the  fishing  ground.     It  was 
usual  for  each  person  intending  to  fish  to  con- 
tribute a  quarter  of  a  dollar  to  make  up  a   purse 
for  the  one  who  caught  the  first  codfish.     On  ar- 
riving at  the  right  spot,  the  anchor  was  dropped,  j 
all  were  provided  with  a  line,  the  hooks  were  ■ 
baited,  and  at  a  given  signal  all  lines  were  put  > 
over  together.    Presently  Deacon  Brown  feeli  a 
"regular  tearer  of  a  bite,"  hooks  his  fish,  and  | 
hauling  in,  hand  over  hand,  raises  to  the  view  of 
all  on  board  one  of  those  nondescript  fish  called 
a  skate,  which  excites  a  general  laugh  at  the 
Deacon's  expense,   and    sets    him    back  in  his 
chances  f  jr  the  purse.    Deacon  White  had  in  the 
mean  time  experienced  a  powerful  tug  at  his  line, 
and,  gently  hauling  in,  finds  himself  the  happy 
possessor    of    two   monster    sculpins;    another 
laugh,  and  another  deacon  unhappy. 

In  the  mean  time  the  brethren  and  sisters  are 
hauling  in  haddock  all  around  the  boat.  A  wag 
asks  Parson  Blank  if  he  knows  how  the  haddock 
came  to  be  marked  with  the  two  black  spots  and 
black  lines  from  head  to  tail.  Parson  don't 
know,  and  is  anxious  to  be  told,  when  it  "  leaks 
out"  that  Satan  once  went  fishing  and  caught  a 
haddock,  took  him  by  the  thumb  and  finger, 
which  burnt  the  fish  so  that  he  gave  a  great 
wriggle  and  slipped  through  the  Evil  One's  fin- 
gers, and  hence  the  marks  and  lines. 

HOOKING   THE   COD. 

After  a  while,  a  quiet  little  singing  sister,— in 
fact,  our  head  female  singer,  she  with  the  de- 
mure face  and  laughing  eye,  there  in  the  bow  of 
the  boat  next  to  the  double  bass-viol  man,— suc- 
ceeded in  landing  a  veritable  codfish,  and,  amidst 
the  cheers  of  the  company,  she  is  awarded  the 
purse,  and  is  crowned  queen  of  the  festival.  All 
hands  here  take  occasion  to  "splice  the  ma'n 
brace."  If  any  reader  is  in  doubt  as  to  this  cere- 
mony, let  him  consult  his  Captaiu  Cuttle,  and, 
when  found,  make  a  note."  The  charm  once 
broken,  codfish  come  in  in  abundance. 

THE   POST   BOY 

Has  by  this  time  got  her  anchor,  spread  her 
wings,  and  is  flying  over  the  water  to  some  island 
adjacent,  where  the  party  disembark,— some  to 
ramble  about,  some  to  lie  down  in  the  shade  and 
ruminate,  s^me  to  pitch  quoits,  and  if  any  of  the 
party  are  of  the  sect  kaown  as  "shakers,"  they 
have  their  peculiar  way  of  passing  the  time. 

Some  of  the  "elders"  undertake  the  "fry"  and 
the  "chowder,"  which,  with  the  viands  on  board, 
furnish  the  grand  meal  of  the  day.  A  short  rest 
after  this  meal  furnishes  an  opportunity    for 
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digestion,  and  for  the  crew  to  get  their  share  of 
the  comestibles. 

SPORTS. 

It  was  during  this  after-dinner  rest  that  the 
writer  first  saw  the  lazy  man's  game  of  "fly-loo" 
played.  Any  number  can  play.  They  lie  around 
on  the  grass,  each  player  provided  with  a  lump  i 
of  sugar,  upon  which  they  bet  their  money,  the 
wager  being  that  a  fly  will  light  upon  the  lump 
in  the  better's  possession  first!  hence  the  name. 

All  on  board  again,  the  Post  Boy  spreads  her 
canvas,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  spent 
sailing  and  singing,  making  the  dock  at  early 
candle-light,  all  hands  well  pleased  with  the  day's 
recreation. 

ADDENDA. 

Xo.  7. 

THE  UNIQUE   LUNCHEON. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  the  writer,  and  per- 
haps to  other  antiquarians,  to  know  if  the  fish- 
ing parties  of  the  present  day  indulge  in  what 
used  to  be  called  the  eleven-o'clock  luncheon— 
I  salad,  made  as  follows :  A  large  dish  of  cucum- 
)ers,  young  raw  onions,  and  cold  boiled  potatoes, 
•  vere  cut  up  together,  and  covered  with  a  rich 
lalad  dressing.     A  few  Boston  hard  crackers, 
l^reviously  well  soaked  in  salt  water  from  along- 
I  side,  was  all  the  bread  allowed  on  this  occasion. 
I  We  have  seen  delicate  Bladies,  who  could  hardly 
I  hear  to  hear  the  word  "onion"  pronounced  on 
vhore,  when  on  the  water  send  up  their  plates  a 
(  second  time  for  the  salad  above  mentioned,  but 
L  reatly  fear  that  the  delicate  stomachs  and  the 
/  .tiated  tastes  of  the  present  generation  would  not 
V  ^preciate  such  a  "devil"  as  the  above. 
1  Ihese  trips  upon  the  water  were  sometimes 
M  cfended  to  excursions  of  a  week  or  two,  when  it 
k  as  usual  to  make  a  headquarters  at  or  near 
*  me  of  the  seaside  hostelries,  which  were  so 
numerous  in  those  days,  and  to  run  off  shore 
d'  ring  the  day,  sailing,  fishing,   or   shooting, 
making  the  rendezvous  at  night. 

DISTINGUISHED  VISITORS. 

Hull  harbor  was   a   famous    starting   point. 
ul  Worrick's  at  Nantasket  Beach,    another, 
is  famous  i.easide  resort    was    the   Summer 
pping  place  for  many  years  of   many  of   the 
dt  families  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  was  the 
orite  place  of  recreation  for  Honorable  Daniel 
Webster  before  he  located  at  Marshfield.    Bluff 
old  Paul  was  always  at  home,  with  his  latch- 
rit.  ng  out,  and  ready,  in  his  rough  way  to  make 
uU  who  came  welcome.    This  was  also  the  favor- 
ite fishing  and  shooting  ground  of   the  late  Mr. 
r>amuel  G.  Goodrich-    "Peter  Parley,"  whom  the 
wrterhas  often  accompanied  in  his  boat,  sea- 
10^1  shooting,  lying  in  wait  for  them  between 
Black  Rock  and  the  shore,  the  track  of  the  ducks 
as  they  flew  from  the  inner  bay  to  Cohasset. 
The  late  Mr.  James  Reed,  long  time  president  of 
the  Globe  Bank,  was  a  regular  yearly  visitor  at 
"Paul's,"  and  a  very  successful  fisherman  he 
was,  for  he  caught  in  the  Summer  of   1834,  from 
the  rocks  near  the  salt  works,  the  largest  tautog 
which  had  ever  been  taken   in   that  vicinity. 
This 

MAMMOTH  FISH 

Weighed  sixteen  pounds.  It  was  fairly  killed 
and  landed  by  Mr.  Reed  with  a  small  bamboo 
pole,  such  as  is  used  in  perch  fishing!  Aunt 
Mary,  Uncle  Paul's  housekeeper,  cooked  the  fish, 
stewed  it  in  claret— and  the  remembrance  of  that 
feat  of  fishing  and  cooking  is  still  green  in  the 
memories  of  those  remaining,  who  were  present 
on  the  occasion. 
Weir  River,  running  from  Hingham  bay  up  to 


the  beach,  was  a  good  harbor  for  boats  in  any 
weather.  King-bolt  Rock,  Black  Jim's,  and 
many  other  points  and  places  of  interest  will  be 
well  remembered  by  the  boatmen  of   the  period. 

THE   COMPANY. 

Uncle  Paul's  was  the  only  public  house  upon 
Nantasket  Beach  at  the  time  of  which  we  write, 
and,  as  wc  have  said,  many  is  the  time  we  have 
seen  it  filled  from  floor  to  attic  with  the  best 
people  in  the  city.  Many  families  were  expected, 
and  rooms  were  reserved  for  them  every  season, 
—the  Reeds,  Lemists,  Joys,  Winchesters,  Good- 
riches,  Websters,  and  several  of  the  reverend 
clergy. 

Uncle  Paul  sold  the  property  some  years  since, 
and  retired  to  Cohasset  to  enjoy  his  well-earned 
competence.  The  property  is  now  the  Summer 
residence  of  Arthur  Pickering,  Esq.,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  spots  on  the  South  Shore. 
After  the  building  of  the  Old  Colony  House  the 
town  of  Hingham  came  in  for  a  share  of  the 
boating  patronage  of  the  day,  water-side  picnics, 
and  so  forth. 

THE   YACHTS. 

About  this  time,  aided  by  the  liberality  and  en- 
terprise of  such  gentlemen  as  the  Messrs.  Forbes. 
the  late  Mr.  B.  C.  Clark,  Colonel  Wm.  P.  Win- 
chester, and  other  nautical  gentlemen,  pleasure 
yachts  began  to  be  built.  Among  the  first  was  the 
"Mermaid,"  built  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Clarke,  who  after- 
wards sold  her  to  Col.  Wm.  P.  Winchester,  who 
was  high  among  yacht  sailors,  and  who  sailed 
her  for  some  years,  until  he  built  another.  She 
is  now  afloat,  or  was  only  a  few  years  since. 
Mr.  Clark  also  built  the  "Raven,"  a  magnificent 
vessel  and  a  very  fast  sailer.  This  yacht  was 
the  pet  of  her  builder,  and  for  many  seasons  was 
sailed  out  of  Nahant,  when  Mr.  B.  C.  Clark 
built  another,  the  "Young  Raven,"  and  sold  the 
first  to  some  South  Shore  pilots,  who  used  her 
several  years  as  a  pilot  boat.  But  she  came 
home  to  die.  Being  driven  by  a  storm  to  make  a 
harbor,  was  run  into  Nahant,  and  anchored. 
During  the  night,  a  great  gale  sprang  up,  the 
Raven  was  driven  on  shore,  and  laid  her  bones 
upon  the  very  rocks  from  which  many  of  her 
earlier  triumphs  had  been  witnessed. 

The  yacht  "Pet"  was  built  and  owned  by 
Thomas  Parsons,  Esq.,  about  1842,  was  a  fast 
sailer,  and  a  weatherly  vessel. 

The  "Northern  Light"  was  built  by  Col.  Win- 
chester somewhere  about  1840.  Her  lines  were 
drawn  by  Winde,  and  she  was  constructed  by 
Holbrook  Whittemore.  She  was  a  very  fine 
vessel,  and  was  the  pride  of  our  harbor  for  many 
seasons.  The  hospitality  of  her  owner  enabled  a 
wide  circle  of  friends  to  become  acquainted  with 
her  good  qualities.  She  was  sold  about  1849  to 
go  to  California,  and  was  wrecked  in  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  on  her  voyage  out. 

TKe  "Dream"  was  built  in  New  York  about 
1835  for  Messrs.  Boardman,  Bangs,  and  other 
gentlemen.  The  "Sylph"  was  built  and  sailed 
by  Captain  R.  M.  Forbes  for  Mr.  J.  P.  Gushing, 
we  believe,  and  was  all  she  ought  to  have  been, 
with  such  a  builder  and  owners. 

The  "Naiad  Queen"  was  built  and  owned  by 
Brown  and  Lovell  about  1840,  was  for  many 
years  sailed  by  her  owners,  and  is  now  afloat, 
used  as  a  market  fisherman,  and  hails  from  Hing- 
ham. 

THE  PILOT   BOATS. 

We  must  not  forget  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  the 
pilots,  who  then  as  now  possessed  some  of  the 
finest  craft  in  the  world,  for  sailing  and  weather- 
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ly  qualities,  and  who  would,  whea  in  the  harbor, 
allow,  on  special  occasions,  one  of  their  vessels  to 
be  used  by  very  select  fishing  parties;  but  these 
occasions  were  very  rare,and  the  boat  was  always 
under  the  supervision  of  one  of  themselves,  or 
some  trusted  boat-keeper.  Some  of  the  pilot 
boats  afloat  in  this  bay  from  1832  to  1842  were  aa 
follows : 

The  "Wasp,"  of  42  tons,  was  built  in  Boston, 
and  after  a  long  use  was  sold  for  a  fisherman. 

The  "Spy,"  of  39  tons,  was  built  at  Saybrook, 
Conn.,  and  was  sold  to  the  Salem  pilots,  after 
doin?  good  service  in  Boston. 

The  "Hornet,"  of  33  tons,  built  in  Medford, 
was  for  many  years  a  favorite  boat,  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  was  the  pet  boat  of  the  late  Captain 
Mathew  Hunt.  After  many  years  of  service  in 
our  bay,  she  was  sold  to  go  to  New  Bedford  to 
be  used  by  the  pilots  in  that  port. 

The  "Favorite,"  of  43  tons,  was  built  in  Boston, 
where  she  was  in  the  pilot  service  until  she  was 
sold  to  go  to  New  Bedford  to  be  used  there  as  a 
pilot  boat,  and  from  which  place  she  was  sent  to 
California  about  1849  or  '50. 

The  "George  Washington,"  built  also  at  Say- 
brook,  Conn.,  was  finally  sold  to  go  into  tlie^sh- 
ing  business. 

The  "Boston,"  of  50  tons,  was  built  in  Balti- 
more. It  was  supposed  that  she  died  in  the  slave 
trade. 

The  second  "Hornet,"  or  Hornet  No.  2,  was 
built  in  Charlestown,  was  5S_  tons  burden,  and 
was  run  down  and  sunk  in  Boston  Bay  in  June, 
1854. 

THE  hornet's  disaster. 

The  Hornet  was  a  favorite  pilot  boat,  as  Capt. 
Mathew  Hunt,  of  her  branch  pilot  crew,  was  a 
distinguished  man.  Capt.  John  Wilson,  for  many 
years  a  resident  of  Fleet  street,  was  also  an  origi- 
nal owner,  and  he  was  a  most  remarkable  man, 
of  sturdy  frame,  strong  intellect,  and  ready 
humor,  as  all  will  agree  who  remember  him,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  trusted  of  the 
pilots  of  Boston  harbor  fifty  years  ago,  as  also 
in  later  years.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  had 
two  wives  and  twelve  children  during  his  long 
life  and  his  most  useful  career.  Mr.  John  Sulli- 
van, a  very  intelligent  pilot,  was  also  one  of  the 
Hornet's  branch  crew.  When  she  was  run  down 
in  1854,  she  was  owned  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
by  Captain  Hunt  and  his  sons,  and  was  partially 
insured,  but  much  sympathy  was  felt  by  the 
public  for  the  pilots,  and  considerable  complaint 
or  indignation  was  expressed  towards  the  master 
of  the  craft  that  run  her  down,  and  with  regard 
to  his  strange  and  unseamanlike  conduct.  The 
story,  as  told  at  the  time,  was  as  follows : 

The  pilot-boat  Hornet,  owned  principally  by 
Captain  Mathew  Hunt,  was  run  down  and  sunk 
in  Boston  Bay,  just  outside  of  the  Graves,  on 
Saturday,  June  10,  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.,  by  brig 
Clement  from  Charleston.  The  boatkeeper  and 
steward,  who  were  the  only  persons  on  board, 
with  difficulty  saved  their  lives,  the  latter  having 
got  upon  the  brig's  bowsprit  as  she  went  over  the 
pilot-boat,  and  he  threw  a  line  to  the  boatkeeper, 
by  which  he  was  hauled  on  board.  At  the  time 
of  the  collision  both  vessels  were  standing  in  for 
the  Graves  with  the  wind  northwest,  and  the 
brig  was  to  windward  going  at  the  rate  of  eight 
knots  an  hour.  As  the  vessels  neared,  the  Clem- 
ent was  hailed  by  the  boatkeeper,  who  asked  if*. 
they  intended  to  run  the  pilot-boat  down?  But 
instead  of  taeking,  the  Clement  struck  the  Hor- 
net on  the  starboard  quarter,  became  entangled 


in  the  mainsail  and  rigging,  rolled  the  pilot-boat 
over,  and  she  immediately  filled.  The  mainmast 
of  the  Hornet  was  unstepped,  and  floated  her  up. 
The  Hornet  was  partly  insured  at  the  Boston 
Neptune  office.  She  sunk  out  of  sight,  and  Cap- 
tain Hunt,  who  with  one  of  his  sons  went  below 
to  endeavor  to  find  the  wreck,  was  obliged  to 
return  unsuccessful, 

MK.   UPHAAI'S   STORY. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  the  accounts  of 
the  disaster  as  given  in  the  newspapers  on  the 
Monday  after  the  disaster.  The  affair  was  a 
matter  of  much  notoriety  at  the  time,  as  it 
appeared  to  be  very  strange  that  the  crew  of  a 
Boston  pilo*-boat  should  allow  themselves  to 
meet  with  such  a  disaster.  Mr.  George  D.  Up- 
hara,  the  then  boatkeeper,  has  for  some  years 
been  a  member  of  a  ship-chandlery  firm  on 
Commercial  street,  and  his  life  was  saved  by  a 
miracle,  as,  singular  as  it  might  be  for  a  pilot,  he 
could  not  swim.  He  was  steering  his  boat,  when 
the  Clement,  which  was  a  fast-sailing  brigantine, 
came  up  so  near  to  him  as  described  above,  being 
apparently  steered  in  a  most  crazy  and  unac- 
countable manner,  which  excited  both  his  alarm 
and  his  surprise,  aud  he  hailed  her  as  above 
stated.  The  steward  was  in  the  cuddy,  and  as 
the  pilot-boat  was  about  to  be  struck,  Mr.  Up- 
ham  called  loudly  to  summon  him  on  deck,  and 
as  he  came  out  of  the  cuddy,  the  brigantine's 
bowsprit  passed  directly  over  him,  so  that  he  was 
on  it  in  an  instant,  before  he  was  able  to  compre- 
hend the  whole  situation.  His  first  thought  was 
to  throw  a  line  to  Upham.  The  brigantine  had 
previously  been  spoken,  but  the  master  hac 
declined  to  take  a  pilot,  as  his  vessel  was  of  a 
class  which  left  him  at  liberty  to  receive  or  not, 
and  was  not  liable  to  pilotage  fees.  After  the 
Hornet's  men  got  on  board,  they  saw  that  the 
;master,  who  was  on  his  first  voyage  as  com- 1 
mander,  evidently  knew  little  or  nothing  about 
his  business,  and  he  acted  so  strangely  that  the 
mate,  a  smart  seaman,  and  the  crew  expressed 
the  opinion  that  he  must  be  partially  deranged. 
It  is  reported  that  he  afterwards  was  an  inmate 
of  an  insane  asylum.  Mr.  Upham  saw  that  his 
chance  of  getting  up  to  the  city  very  quickly  was 
rather  dubious. 

He  was  very  anxious,  however,  to  reach  Boston 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  oflTered  his  services  to 
the  master  to  work  the  vessel  up  the  harbor. 
The  off'er  was  met  with  the  inquiry  whether  he 
should  charge  pilotage  if  it  was  accepted.  In  his 
rather  impetuous  manner  Mr.  Upham  replied,— 
"You  have  sunk  our  vessel  and  destroyed  our 
property,  and  I  want  to  get  up  to  the  city  to 
report  the  trouble,  and  see  if  anything  can  be  j 
done  about  it.  I  shall  charge  you  no  pilotage, 
but  I  shall  leave  you  if  any  craft  comes  alsng  by 
which  I  can  get  up  quicker."  His  services  were 
accepted  then,  and  he  worked  the  vessel  well  up 
the  inner  harbor,  when  a  boat  came  near,  and  he 
hailed  and  got  on  board  of  her.  The  mate  of 
the  Clement  did  not  know  what  to  do  in  the 
dilemma,  but  Mr.  Upham  told  him  to  anchor  the 
brig  until  morning,  v.'hich  he  did. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Upham  got  on  board  the  Clem- 
ent, he  took  the  bearings  of  the  place  of  the  dis- 
aster, as  nearly  as  possible.  He  went  down  with 
Captain  Hunt  the  next  day,  and  was  much  dis- 
appointed after  sailing  all  about  in  the  locality 
that  she  was  not  to  be  seen.  She  was  afterwards 
discovered,  however,  by  Captain  Mitchell,  the 
well-known  Hull  wreck-master,  and  was  partially 
raised,  but  a  heavy  storm  coming  on,  she  slipped 
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ttirongu  tne  siings,  and  was  never  seen  after- 
wards. 

The  Hornet  afterwards  made  some  sensation  in 
the  courts.  The  owneis  of  the  Clement  were 
called  upon  to  pay  the  damages  occasioned  by 
the  loss  of  the  pilot-boat  to  her  owners  or 
insurers,  which  they  refused  to  do,  and  she  was 
libelled,  and  the  parties  carried  the  case  into 
law,  where  it  remained  about  four  years,  The 
pilots  won  the  suit;  the  Clement's  owners  ap- 
pealed, until  the  case  finally  brought  up  in  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  pay  the  loss,  which,  with  the  costs 
and  lawyers'  expenses,  made  a  pretty  heavy  bill. 

It  should  be  stated  that  Mr.  Henry  Brown,  the 
steward  of  the  Hornet,  is  yet  alive,  and  follows 
his  old  vocation  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
being  now  steward  of  pilot-boat  Forest.  His 
piloting  character  came  to  him  by  inheritance, 
as  his  father  was  a  Gravesend  London  pilot. 

CAPTAIX  MATTHEW  HUNT 

Was  a  remarkable  personage  in  his  day,  and  was 
probably  better  known  in  Boston  than  any  other 
man  in  his  vocation.  He  was  of  well-made, 
square-built  frame,  of  great  strength  of  limbs, 
and  in  his  younger  days  was  a  leader,  at  the 
North  End,  among  seafaring  men,  caulkers,  rig- 
gers, boat-builders,  &c.,  for  he  was  coo!,  resolute, 
and  ready,  though  not  quarrelsome.  Such  qual- 
ities fitted  him  to  take  the  lead  upon  any  bellig- 
erent occasions  that  might  arise,  though  there 
was  nothing  of  the  modern  "rough"  or  rowdy 
about  him.  He  was  a  great  favorite  with  the 
shipowners  of  Boston,  and  about  always  had  the 
piloting  down  and  out  of  harbor  of  new  vessels 
on  their  first  voyages.  He  held  tha  same  charac- 
ter among  the  commodores  and  officers  at 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  and  was  in  the  same 
way  employed  to  take  charge  of  outward-bound 
government  vessels.  He  was  famed  also  for  his 
social  qualities,  although  a  man  of  remarkable 
sobriety,  and  was  a  most  intimate  friend  of  the 
late  William  Pelby  during  a  great  portion  of  the 
long  theatrical  career  of  the  latter  as  actor  and 
manager  of  the  Tremont  Theatre  the  first  years 
of  its  performances,  proprietor  of  the  Warren 
and  National  theatres,  &c.  Mr.  Hunt  was  also 
concerned  with  Mr.  Pelby  in  the  ownership  of. 
both  these  houses,  and  in  all  Pelby's  numerous 
controversies,  personal  and  public,  Mr.  Hunt  was 
his  unflinching  supporter,  and  could  bring  troops  | 
of  North-End  boys  to  back  him,  if  such  aid  was 
considered  necessary.  He  was  a  superior  man, 
of  a  class  which  has  changed  very  much  with  the 
change  of  times. 

THE   OLD  PILOTS. 

It  may  be  handy,  as  a  matter  of  reference,  to 
name  the  pilots  who  were  in  business  in  Boston 
from  1832  to  1842.    They  were  as  follows : 
Samuel  Lovell,  died  ia  Boston  in  1842,  aged  about  60 
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Dana  Bruce,  "  "  >  "  — 

James  Willie,  "  "  1842,  <'         47 

Ezekiel  Morse,  died  in  California. 

The  necrology  of  the  pilots  of  this  port,  since  1813, 
will  be  found  very  nearly  complete,  if  the  lollo^yiDg 
nawea  are  added  to  the  above  list. 
Died  In  1813,  Icbabod  Hillman,  Thomas  Knox,  Wil- 
liam Minns. 

1815,  Eaocb  Higgins,  Daniel  Coombs.  j 

ISIO,  Charles  Cole,  Jr.,  John  Cook. 

1817,  Elisha  Baker,  William  Tilton.  i 

1819,  George  Williams,  John  Parrott,  Capt. 
Burt,  Joseph  Watts,  John  Hammond, 
Charles  Cole,  Sen. 

1822,  John  Tilley,  David  Pratt,  Thomas 
Knox,  Sen.,  John  Sullivan,  Peter 
Favours. 

1827,  Jacob  Baker. 

1829,  Caleb  Lovell. 

1831,  Jacob  Coombs,  John  Vincent,  Samuel 
Vincent. 

1835,  Thomas  Mann,  Thomas  Hall. 

1843,  John  Sargent,  Samuel  Eaton. 

1840,  Albert  Gurney,  George  A.  Sullivan. 

1852,  William  A.  Phillips. 

1857,  George  P.  Tewliesbury,  Robert  Knox. 

1859,  Albert  Small,  John  Richardson,  Thomas 
Ayers. 

1861,  William  Crispin,  James  E.  Wilson. 

1864,  Reuben  S.  Hunt. 

1867,  John  Ford,  Charles  G.  DoUiver. 

1869,  George  Williamson,  Henry  S.  Hunt. 

1872,  Henry  Chandler. 
Of  those  pilots  in  business  from  1832  to  1842  there 
are  now  living:  Henry  Gurney,  John  McField,  Abel 
T.  Hayden,  William  C.  Fowler,  Samuel  Colby,  Alfred 
Nash,  James  L.  Fowler,  William  Kelly,  James  DoUi- 
ver. 

The  pilots  now  in  commission  are:  William  G. 
Bailey,  Jonathan  Bruce,  Jr.,  Stephen  Burrows,  Wil- 
liam Burrows,  Samuel  Colby,  Thomas  Cooper,  John 
R.  Cummings,  James  L.  Fowler,  William  Fowler, 
Henry  L.  Gurney,  Wm.  H.  Harriagton,  Abel  I.  Hay- 
den, A.  P.  Hayden,  A.  Hooper,  Julius  Hunt,  J.  H. 
Jeftrey,  Asa  H.  Josslyn,  Robert  Kelly,  Wm.  K.  Lam- 
pre,  John  Lowe,  E.  G.  Martin,  E.  G.  Martin,  Jr., 
S.  C.  Martin,  Ambrose  Mayo,  E.  S.  McField.  John  A. 
G.  McField,  John  A.  M.  Field,  Jr.,  W.  W,  McField, 
N.  W.  Philips,  Maxwell  Reed,  H.  A.  Tewksbury, 
W.  F.  Tewksbury,  Benj.  B.  Tremere,  F.  B.  Wellock, 
J.  H.  Wilson ;  which  ends  our  sketch  of  the  Boston 
pilots. 

SMUGGLING  TREE   GOODS. 

The  following  anecdote  was  intended  to  accom- 
pany the  smuggling  "stories  in  a  late  number. 
The  appetite  for  smuggling  iu  former  years  was 
too  keen  to  be  baffled  whenever  opportunity 
occurred  of  bribing  or  blinding  an  officer.  It 
used  to  be  said,  in  pleasantry,  however,  on  one 
of  the  wharves,  when  the  occupants  were  relat- 
ing their  adventures  in  free-trading,  that  t'.ie  best  I 
story  of  smuggling  was  that  of  the  senior  part- 1 
ner  of  a  5rm  who  did  not  usuallj'  attend  to  the 
Custom  House  business,  that  had  a  vessel  from  '■ 
Malaga  unloading  in  charge  of  an  officer,  as  is 
the  regular  custom,  thougli  her  cargo  was  at  that 
time  free  of  duty.  The  officer  left  for  dinner  a 
short  time  before  the  Longshoremen  went  to  their 
meal,  and  the  "old  man"  of  the  firm,  observing 
this,  and  not  knowing  that  fruit  was  free  of  duty, 
told  the  workmen  to  take  each  of  them  a  box  of 
raisins  up  to  the  store  as  they.went  to  dinner.  He 
was  going  to  save  so  much  duty,  and  was  won- 
derfully surprised  when  he  went  into  his  count- 
ing-room, told  the  adventure,  and  bade  the 
clerks  to  have  the  "smuggled  goods"  pnt  out  of 
sight,  that  there  was  no  duty  on  ra,isin§.  He 
could  not  properly  understand  why  an  Jnspector 
of  Customs  should  be  statione4  on  bo£^rd  a  vessel 
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VrEen  there  were  no  duties  to  pay  on  her  cargo. 
It  took  a  long  time  for  him  to  get  rid  of  the  jokes 
which  were  cast  upon  him  for  attempting  to 
smuggle  undutiable  goods,  but  he  was  safe 
enough  when  importers  gf  the  character  of  R.  & 
W.  attempted  to  pgke  fun  upon  him.  They 
could  manage  sharp  transactions  with  custom^ 
ers,— he  only  attempted  to  do  a  little  free-trac|ing 
with  Jfae  government,  and  was  not  cheating  any- 
body, 

ADDENDA. 

Xo.  8. 

A   COCHINEAL  TRANSACTION. 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Lucien  Skinner,  the  only 
surviving  passenger  of  the  unfortunate  Bunker 
Hill,  in  a  previous  sketch,  brings  to  mind  an 
"irregularity"  in  State  street  and  Wall  street, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  or  a  heavy  swindling 
transaction  in  which  his  banking  firm  came  near 
being   victimized,    that    was    a    plot  to  raise 
money  nefariously,  of  a  most  bold  as  well  as  suc- 
cessful character.    The  narrative  of  an  old-time 
fraud,  with  mind  in  it,  was  as  follows :    An  in- 
gratiating,   commercial-appearing  [man,    John 
Degoer  by  name,  with  or  without  an  alias,  once 
spent  a  winter  in  New  York,  then  and  there  mak- 
ing acquaintance  with  the  great  merchants,  E. 
K.  Collins  &  Co.,  after  wards  owners  of  the  famous 
Collins,  New  York  and  Liverpool  steamship  line, 
the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Arctic,  and  other  unfortu- 
nates.   Degoer  showed  a  knowledge  of  Mexican 
goods,  especially  of  cochineal,  of  a  sharp  charac- 
ter, kept  the  run  of  maikets  in  England,  made 
some  transactions  with  E.  K.  Collins  &  Co.  in  the 
way  of  shipments  of  merchandise,  and  altogether 
succeeded  in  popularizing  himself  in  this  busy 
and  extensive  house.    At  length  he  said  he  had  a 
large  lot  of  cochineal  to  arrive,  which  he  thought 
he  should  store  for  better  prices.    Messrs.  Col- 
lins had  storage  room,  and  the  whole  quantity 
was  put  into  their  warehouse.    Here  it  lay  some 
time.     Meanwhile  cochineal  did  advance  abroad, 
when  Degoer  declared  his  intention  of  exporting 
it.    Messrs.  Collins  had  a  line  of  Liverpool  pack- 
ets, and  would  like  therfreight.    So  it  was  agreed 
to  ship  the  goods,  they  attending  to  usual  de- 
tails, insurance,  &c.,  and  Degeor  receiving  the 
bills  of  lading  in  due  course.    The  consignment 
was  made  to  a  Liverpool  house  to  whose  agent 
in  New  York  Degoer  had  been  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Collins.    Shortly  after  this,  spices  ruling 
low  in  the  American  markets,  Degoer  concluded 
to  purchase,  he  said.    An  advance  on  the  cochi- 
neal bills  of  lading  was  arranged  with  the  Eng- 
lish agent,  and  he  came  on  to  look  at  the  Boston 
ttiarket.    As  in  New  York,  all  dealings  were  with 
most  respectable   houses.     Avoiding    elaborate 
details,  the  upshot  was  that  he  left  his  drafts  in 
sums  of  $10,000  each  on  the  New  York  agent  for 
collection  with  the  State  street  house  alluded  to; 
these  were  duly  honored,  and  the  money  paid  to 
Degoer.    Time  enough  having  elapsed  to  hear  of 
[the  safe  arrival  ot  the  cochineal  at  Liverpool, 
[Messrs.  Isaac  Winslow  &  Sons  of  this  city,  in  be- 
half of  the  New  York  party,  instituted  inquiries 
in  the  street  touching  the  history  of  these  drafts. 
There  was  much  mystery  in  the  wind.    The  State 
street  banking  house  which  collected  the  drafts 
soon  found    their  account  in  Wall  street  gar- 
nisheed  (the  New  York  term  for  trusteeing  or  at- 
tachment).   Matters  looked  serious,  but  no  de- 
velopment came.    The  lawyers,  Hon.  George  T. 
Bigelow  and  the  late  Rnfus  Choate,  were  con- 


sulted, and  weeks  passed,  but  no  revelations.  The 
tying-up  of  so  large  a  balance  under  the  "gar- 
nishee" process,  together  with  the  possible  liabil- 
ity by  reason  of  collecting  the  drafts,  made  a  skel- 
eton indeed  in  the  house  of  the  State  street  parties. 
Suppose  Degoer's  name  was  a  forgery  after  all ; 
this  and  other  nice  points  came  up  for  considera- 
tion by  the  lawyers. 

INDIAN   CORN  AND   BEICKBATS. 

Finally,  under  the  advice  of  counsel,  a  plot  was 
laid  by  the  banking-house  to  bring  things  to  a 
point,  and  it  succeeded  admirably.  Now  again, 
omitting  amusing  incidents  in  the  remarkable 
case  for  the  sake  of  a  quick  denouement,  the 
Boston  house  got  relief,  beside  being,  for  reasons 
given,  let  into  the  mystery.  Thus  it  was:  The 
entire  lot  of  cochineal,  with  the  exception  of  four 
boxes,  turned  out,  on  arrival  in  E  ngland,  to  be 
Indian  corn  and  brickbats,  skilfully  broken  up, 
mixed  together,  packed  in  real  cochineal  pack- 
ages, and  gener  ally  having  about  them,  to  the 
eye  and  outside  handling,  all  the  peculiar  marks 
and  properties  of  weight,  &c.,  to  a  doteg  of  the 
genuine  article.  The  prepossessing  John  Degoer 
did  not  remain  to  be  heralded  on  his  consummate 
adroitness,  nor  to  receive  acclaim  for  his  job.  In 
truth,  we  believe  that  the  fall  story  was  not  told 
in  print  at  the  time.  As  usual,  in  the  sequel,  some 
nice  points  of  law,  touching  who  should  stand 
the  corn  and  brickbats, exercised  the  lawyers;  the 
court  to  which  it  was  referred  did  not  reach  a 
conclusion  upon  it;  arbitration,  we  believe,  set 
in,  and  Messrs.  E.  K.  Collins  &  Co.  had  to  stand 
the  loss,  on  the  ground  of  having  sworn  to  the 
invoice.  Now  here  was  mind  and  address  for 
the  multitude,  a  triumph  of  skill  and  rascality, 
which  puts  to  the  blush  the  modern  brute  force 
and  State  street  "irregularities"  which  so  fre- 
«[uently  come  to  light. 

A  METEOR  AND  ITS  WARNING. 

The  sins  of  swindling,  defalcation,  breach  of 
trust,  forgery,  and  such  like,  were  not  known 
to  our  fathers  of  two  centuries  ago,  but  even 
then  there  were  complaints  that  people  were 
"degenerating,"  and  the  relation  of  an  incident 
in  1668  will  give  a  good  illustration  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  age.  It  is  stated  in  a  history  of  the 
time  that  "there  appeared  a  meteor  in  the 
heavens  in  the  beginning  of  March,  in  the  form 
of  a  spear,  of  a  bright  color,  something  thicker 
in  the  midst  than  at  either  end.  It  was  seen 
several  nights  together  in  the  West  about  half  an 
hour  within  night;  it  stood  stooping,  one  end 
pointing  towards  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and 
moved  downwards  by  little  and  little  till  it  de- 
scended beneath  the  horizon."  There  is  no 
wonder  that  this  strange  celestial  visitor  should 
have  greatly  impressed  and  excited  the  people  of 
that  day,  and  the  clergymen  and  magistrates 
took  advantage  of  its  appearance  to  inculcate 
lessons  of  morality  and  religion.  This  and  other 
occurrences  of  the  time  excited  the  magistrates 
to  make  an  effort  towards  a  "reformation  of 
manners,"  for  it  was  observed  that  the  youth  of 
the  age  had  degenerated  very  much  from  the 
strictness  of  their  fathers.  So  the  magistrates 
issued  a  brief  to  all  the  ministers  of  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts,  urging  then  to  a  more  strict 
performance  of  their  duty  of  visiting  and  in- 
structing families,  with  the  hope,  to  use  the 
quaint  language  of  those  days,  that  "the  effect- 
ual and  instant  prosecution  hereof  will  have  a 
tendency  to  promote  the  salvation  of  souls,  to 
suppress  the  growth  of  sin  and  profaneness,  to 
beget  more  love  and  unity  among   the  people. 
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\  and  more  reverence  and  esteem  of  the  ministry." 
\  The  latter  admonition  was  hardly  necessary 
for  reverence  of  the  ministry— unless  the  minis- 
iters  undertook  to  indulge  la  anything  which 
jappeared  like  heresy  to  the  strict  religious  creed 
iof  the  time— was  one  of  the  first  lessons  of  the 
young,  and  was  the  habitual  practice  of  the 
whole  people.  The  clergy  of  the  present  day 
have,  however,  changed  as  much  as  the  parish- 
ioners. 

"nigger  hill." 
The  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Boston  which 
now  comprises  some  of  the  most  respectable 
streets  of  the  city,  though  not,  perhaps,  of  the 
most  fashionable  character,  but  which  compre- 
hends West  Cedar  street,  once  George  street, 
Revere  and  Phillips  streets,  and  their  neighbor- 
hoods, the  population  of  some  of  them  perhaps 
being  of  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  character, 
was  at  one  time,  and  for  a  long  period,  the  very 
smk  and  plague-spot  of  all  the  low  vice,  villany, 
and  licentiousness  of  the  old  town  of  Boston. 
Its  boundaries  lay  between  Belknap  street,  now 
Joy  street,  on  the  east,  Myrtle  street  on  the 
south,  Charles  street,  or  rather  George  street,  on 
the  west,  and  Cambridge  street  on  the  north. 
Belknap  street  was  formerly  occupied  by  poor 
and  respectable  negro  families,  the  members  of 
which  generally  labored  honestly  for  a  living, 
and  kept  themselves  and  their  families  as  far  as 
possible  from  social  contact  with  the  denizens  of 
"the  Hill."  The  men  sav,'ed,  split,  and  piled 
away  wood  for  the  families  of  the  town;  the 
wemen  did  washing  and  ironing  for  the  same 
class  of  employers,  went  out  by  the  day  or  took 
in  washing  by  the  piece,  and  both  did  such  other 
jobs  of  labor  as  were  given  to  them.  Before  the 
days  of  anthracite  coal  the  sawing  and  splitting 
up  of  cord-wood  for  large  and  wealthy  families 
for  the  Winter  was  a  well -paid -for  job  for  scores 
of  the  black  men  about  town,  These  families 
went  to  their  religious  meetings  on  Sundays,  and 
they  kept  their  sons  and  daughters  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  contact  with  the  depraved  occupants 
of  the  Hill.  Their  street  formed  a  barrier  be- 
tween* the  latter  and  those  of  the  always  respect- 
able Hancock  street  on  the  east.  . 

In  relation  to  the  hardworking  woodTsawers  of 
the  Hill,  one  of  the  best  anecdotes  of 

LUCIUS   MANLIUS   SAKGENT 

H^s  been  told.  At  one  time  he  was  walking 
down  the  narrow  sidewalk  of  Bromfigld  street 
(or  BroK field  lane  as  it  then  was),  in  company 
with  another  gentleman,  when  a  negro,  with  his 
frame  saw  and  wooden  horse  on  his  shoulder, 
jostled  against  him  in  passing,  to  the  cli6q,irange- 
ment  of  some  part  of  the  very  fastidious  gentle- 
man's dress.  The  poet,  wit,  humorist,  and  scholar 
was  occasionally  of  irate  tem  per,  and  in  rather 
angry  Rjooti,  hg  accosted  the  rough  and  clumsy 
ne,;i..'  with,  "What  do  you  btLtiy  that  wood? 
horoi;  on  your  shoulder  in  that  way  for?" 

"Fo')  jxy  wife  and  five  children,"  was  the  black 
man's  answer,  impromptu,  and  so  pat  to  the 
subject  was  it,  and  so  readily  made,  that  Sar- 
gent's ];ad  temper  was  gone  in  a  moment.  He 
gave  the  sable  wood-sawef  a  silver  quarter,  with 
the  admonition  to  be  more  careiul,  for  he  might 
at  some  time  get  into  difficulty  by  his  heedless- 
Ugss. 

THE   OCCUPANTS 

Of  '*Nigger  Hill*'  were  §p  various  jn  dififfcient  de- 
grees of  age,  color,  and  depravity,  ai^o°g  *^_^^^ 
sexes,  as  to  be  beyond  description 
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the  refuge,  the  Alsatia,  of  thieves  of  all  denom- 
inations, an(i  here  old  High-Constable  Reed  and 
his  foUowejfS  knew  that  they  pould  finsj  any  sus- 
pected robber,  in  some  one  recently  discharged 
from  State  Prison,  who  probably  had  been  resum- 
ing his  trade.  Old  Southac  street  was  the  centre  of , 
this  nest  of  dance  houses,  of  the  dwellings  of  the  I 
lowest  classes  of  the  lewd  and  dissolute,  and  low 
and  vile  grogshops  abounded  in  profusion. 
Murderous  assaults  were  common,  and  murders 
were  committed  occasionally  in  quarrels  among 
the  drunken  and  evil-doing  denizens.  Drunken 
women,  clad  in  the  app  arel  of  rags,  would  be 
seen  stretched  out  insensible  upon  the  sidewalk 
or  in  the  gutter,  and  the  precociously  depraved 
boys  would  inflict  all  sorts  of  filthy  and  shameful 
tricks  upon  them,  without  the  smallest  notice 
being  taken  of  the  matter,  for  there  were  no 
policemen  in  those  days.  Here  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  depravity  of  the  town,  the 
younger  classes  of  both  sexes  figured  at  the 
dance-houses,  which  were  open  on  all  except 
Sunday  nights,  and  in  them  every  vile  form  of 
licentiousness  and  debauchery  was  practised. 
The  numerous  seamen  constantly  arriving  in  the 
port  were  the  most  common  visitors  at  the  Hill, 
and  among  them  and  other  strangers  who  visited 
it,  some  from  motives  of  curiosity  alone,  the 
celebrated  locality  was  known  by  the  name  of 
"Boston  Hill"  as  often  as  by  that  of  "Nigger 
Hill." 

THE   LOCATION. 

"  The  Hill"  ■jjas  the  acknowledged  and  semi- 
licensed  field  of  social  licentiousness,— the  social 
evil  it  is  now  called.  In  no  other  part  of  the  old 
town  was  this  vice  permitted  publicly  to  exist,— 
none  attempted  to  establish  it  elsewhere.  There 
was  a  sort  of  feeling  existing  that  the  vice  must 
exist  somewhere,  in  a  commercial  town,  where 
sailors  were  constantly  arriving  from  sea,  and  it 
might  as  well  be  there  as  anywhere  else.  Hence 
there  came  crews  of  sailors  upon  their  arrival  in 
port;  and  many  and  oftentimes  bloody  were  the 
combats  between  the  sailor  boys,  half  or  wholly 
crpzed  with  drink,  and  the  Hill  occupants.  The 
latter  were  the  most  numerous,  and  consequently 
generally  successful  in  their  combats,  which 
were  sometimes  very  savage  in  their  way.  An 
old  Boston  resident  tells  us  the  story  that  when 
he  was  a  boy  an  unfortunate  white  lad,  who  had 
got  mixed  up  in  one  of  these  savage  scrimmages, 
was  chased  down  the  whole  extent  of  the  Hill  to 
Concord  Hall,  where  he  was  stabbed  to  death, 
and  his  blood  ran  down  to  the  sidewalk  of  Han- 
cock street.  This  may  have  been  an  exaggera- 
tion, but  it  seems  to  show  in  what  estimation  the 
locality  was  held  half  a  century  or  more  ago. 
man-of-war's-men. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1812-15 
with  Great  Britain,  several  national  vessels  came 
to  Boston,  being  ordered  home  to  lay  up  at  the 
Navy  Yard,  and  after  a  few  days  the  sailors 
would  be  paid  off  and  discharged,  when  they 
would  for  a  while  form  quite  a  feature  in  the 
streets  of  old  Boston.  The  sailor's  costume  on 
shore  was  far  more  peculiar  in  those  days  than  it 
is  now.  It  was  as  much  a  unifo  rm  as  that  of  the 
officers.  The  shining  tarpaulin  hat,  w  ith  a  hand- 
some blue  ribbon  about  it,  hanging  down  to  the 
shoulders;  the  navy  blue  jacket;  the  duck  or 
blue  trousers, — were  known  as  the  sailor's  wear, 
and  very  proud  was  Jack  of  his  peculiar  toggery, 
especially  if  he  had  a  silver  watch  and  chain 
attached  thereto.  Cheap  gold  watches  had  not 
made  their  appearance  in  those  days.    The  Ann 
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street  or  Ship  street  shops  fitted  him  out  very 
handsomely.  At  that  time  there  was  no  philan- 
thropic societies  ol"  sailors'  homes  to  take  care  of 
"poor  Jack."  The  extravagances  which  the 
Jack-tars  played  after  being  paid  off  were  of  the 
most  strange  and  eccentric  character, — droll, 
humorous,  sad,  and  oft-times  disagreeable.  They 
would  hire  a  few  pieces  of  music,  and  march 
through  the  streets,— and  very  well  would  they 
look  when  they  began  their  march,  but  they  had 
too  many  headquarters  for  drinking.  There  was 
one  point  which  they  were  sure  to  reach  at  last, 
however, — at  night  when  their  public  show  was 
over,— and  that  was  "Nigger  Hill."  The  brothels, 
the  grogshops,  and  the  dance-houses,  were  all 
open  and  ready  for  them,  for  the  male  and  female 
creatures  of  the  locality  always  expected  to  reap 
a  rich  harvest  out  of  the  man-of-war  boys. 

Many  were  the  fights  and  riots  which  used  to 
occur  in  those  days  and  for  some  years  afterwards 
between  the  sailors  and  the  Hill  inhabitants.  It 
was  a  hard  case  for  poor  Jack,  when,  drunken 
and  stupefied  with  liquor,  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  these  black  and  white  cormorants  of  both 
sexes.  There  was,  however,  an  instinctive  dis- 
like of  the  negroes  by  the  sailors,  and  out  of 
this  would  come  many  disgraceful  fights.  From 
one  of  them,  somewhere  in  the  year  1817  or  1818, 
came  what  was  long  known  as  the 

"nigger-hill"  kiot, 
which  was  rather  more  severe  than  those  which 
had  preceded  it.    A  party  of  sailors  had  man- 
aged to  get  into  a  quarrel  with  some  of  the  Hill 
negroes,  and  in  the  fight  which  ensued  they  were 
badly  worsted,  and  many  of  them  severely  beat- 
en.   They  determined  upoii  revenge,  and    the 
next  night  they  -appeared  upon  the  scene  of  their 
discomfiture  with  a  re-enforcement  of  comrades 
from  Ann  street  and  its   neighborhood,  where 
there  was  a  nest  of  sailor  boarding-houses,  and 
much  of   the  scum  of  mankind  which  floated 
round  these  localities.    Their  threatenings  had 
gone  before  them,  and  as  the  Hill  negroes  were 
never  regarded  as  human  beings  by  the  large 
number  of  whites  who  shared  in  the  sailors'  nat- 
ural dislike  or  phobia  towards  them,  a  very  for- 
midable riot  was  quickly  gathered  to  inflict  ven- 
geance upon  negroes,  offending  and  unoffending. 
A  riot  is  always  savage  as  it  is  unthinking  and 
apparently  insane,  and  this  riot  differed  from 
none  of  its  cruel  and  reckless  family.    The  ne- 
gro houses  were  attacked  without  discrimination 
as  to  whether  their  inhabitants  had  or  had  not 
given  offence  to  the  sailors;  their  windows  were 
smashed,  their  interiors  were  sacked  and  torn  to 
pieces,    their   beds   and   other   furniture    were 
thrown  into  the  street,  to  be  still  further,  if  pos- 
sible, despoiled  by  the  untied  mob,  and  those  of 
the  inmates,  male  or  female,  who  were  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  escape  by  rapid  flight  were  sub- 
jected to  cruel  beating.    The  mob  had  not  only 
full  possession  of  the  Hill,  in  spite  of  Constable 
Reed  and  all  his  coadjutors,  but  they  wreaked 
their    vengeance   upon    whatever    unfortunate 
negroes  they  might  find  on  the  streets,  and  many 
cries  of  terrible  suffering  therefrom  were  told  at 
the  time. 

THE   HIGHBINDEKS. 

There  were  chiefs  and  leaders  among  the  white 
i  ruffians  who  congregated  on  the  Hill,  who  were 
bullies  as  well  as  thieves  and  vagabonds.  Though 
Big  Dick,  the  tremendous  black,  who  has  been 
I  mentioned  in  former  sketches,  and  who  was 
I  understood  to  be  a  sailor  during  the  war,  oelong- 
ing  to  some  Southern  port,  and  an  ex-Dartmoor 


prisoner,  was  king  among  the  negroes  of  the  Hill, 
—as  he  had  been  in  the  prison,— and  fought  out 
their  battles,  clearing  away  all  foes  before  him, 
he  was  not  addicted  to  the  vice  of  thieving.  But 
there  were  chiefs  among  the  white  vagrants,  and 
among  them  was  Noah  Martin,  a  tall,  well-built, 
splendid  specimen  of  a  ruffian,  who  lorded  it  over 
the  white-complexioned  outcasts  of  both  sexes 
which  infested  the  Hill.  He  dressed  in  dandy 
sailor  fashion,  and  was  a  leader  among  the  High- 
binders, as  this  class  of  creatures  was  called. 
The  women  and  the  lesser  rogues  were  all  afraid 
of  him  .Be  was  theterror  of  the  dram-sellers,  for 
he  was  perfectly  lawless,  and  would  have  his  rura 
whether  he  could  pay  for  it  or  not.  He  was  at 
one  time  sentenced  to  the  State  Prison  for  steal- 
ing. Among  others  like  bina,  morally  if  not 
physically,  was  Harry  Mace,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  hung  for  murder,  and  Mial  Paiker,  of  whom 
the  legend  runs  that  he  escaped  the  gallows, 
through  the  favor  of  his  namesake,  Judge  Par- 
ker, as  between  them  some  relationship  could  be 
traced.  They  were  prime  examples  of  the  High- 
binders of  the  Hill,  and  were  mixed  in  with  all  its 
villanies. 

THE   DOWNFALL. 

The  existence  of  such  a  spot  of  uncontrolled 
depravity,  crime  and  licentiousness,  in  the  very 
centre  of  Beacon  Hill,  so  close  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Olive  and  Sumner  streets,  as  Mount 
Vernon  street  was  called  then,  and  of  Beacon 
street,  always  the  residence  of  the  best  families  i 
of  Boston,  was  at  all  times  commented  upon,  but 
no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  extirpate  the  evil, 
until  .Josiah  Quincy  took  the  matter  in  hand  the 
second  year  after  Boston  became  a  city.  He 
made  war  upon  the  houses  of  ill-fame,  their 
inmates  and  frequenters,  and  with  the  usual 
energy  which  he  applied  to  all  measures  which  he 
set  his  head  and  heart  upon,  he  drove  their  lodg- 
ers and  dwellers,  of  both  sexes  and  all  complex- 
ions, off  the  Hill.  In  Mayor  Quincv's  second 
Address  to  the  City  Councils,  in  Miv,  1825, 
reviewing  the  principal  events  of  his  administra- 
tion in  the  first  year  of  his  authority,  he  referred 
to  his  action  in  this  matter,  stating  that  the  acts 
of  the  administration  of  the  past  year  hal  refer- 
ence to  morale,  to  comfort,  and  convenience, 
and  ornament.  With  respect  to  morals,  there 
had  existed  in  one  section  of  the  city  an  audac- 
ious obtrusivenoss  of  vice,  notorious  and  lament- 
able; setting  at  defiance  not  only  the  decencies  of 
life,  but  the  authority  of  the  laws.  The  evil  was 
met  in  the  face.  In  spite  of  clamor,  of  threat,  of 
insult,  a  determined  course  was  pursued.  The 
whole  section  w^s  put  under  the  ban  of  authority. 
All  licenses  in  it  were  denied,  a  vigorous  police 
was  organized,  which,  aided  by  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice and  the  House  of  Correction,  effected  its 
purpose.  Tht^e  measures  did  QOt  originate  in 
any  theories  or  visions  of  ideal  purity,  attainable 
in  the  existing  state  of  human  society,  but  in  a 
single  sense  ot  duty  and  respect  for  the  character 
of  the  city.  The  Mayor  addel  that  <'The  ex- 
pense,  by  which  this  effect  has  l;een  produced, 
has  been  somewhat  less  than  one  thousand  dol- 
lars; an  amount  already,  perhaps,  saved  to  the 
community  in  the  diminution  of  those  prosecu- 
tions and  of  their  costs,  which  the  continuance 
of  the  former  unobstructed  course  of  predomi- 
nating vice  in  that  section  would  have  occa- 
sioned." 

Notwithstaadir.e  the  apparent  pride  ?fnd  satis- 
faction with  which  Mayor  Quincy  referred  to  bis 
action  in  this  i^atter,  his  coilrse  was  by  no  means 
entirely  approved.    The  complaint  was  that  he 
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had  only  scattered  the  evil,  and  that  neignoor- 1 
hoods  at  the  North  End,  and  other  portions  oi  the 
city  whiph  bad  ]iitheVto  been  free  from  the  pres- 
ence of  these  jiari^/if^  of  sofjlety^  wpie  poyy 
inflicted  with  their  company,  \n  what  had  hitherto  1 
been  called  and  known  as  respeptj^ble  streets, 
much  to  the  mortjfication  and  disgust  of  tho 
inl^abjt^ntg,  Tbe  work  was  done,  however,— it 
was  a  needed  reform,— and  whatever  smaller  dis- 
agreeables  might  result  from  the  revolution,— and 
it  certainly  was  one,— they  were  not  considered 
to  be  equal  in  the  aggregate  to  that  which  had 
been  abolished. 
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ADDENDA. 


"nigger  hill."— the  streets. 
All  the  streets  of  the  Old  Hill  have  undergone 
changes  of  name,  —  some  of  them  very  un- 
necessary and  stupid  alterations,  which  were  by 
no  means  required  to  give  respectability  to  the 
locality.  Even  Belknap  street,  called  after  a 
most  respectable  and  honored  name,  has  been 
changed  in  cognomen,  being  the  only  one 
of  the  old  streets  directly  bordering  the  Old  Hill 
which  has  Deen  so  changed.  Myrtle,  Charles  and 
I  Cambridge  streets  remain  as  before.  Some  time 
I  about  1830,  Mr.  Cornelius  Coolidge,  a  well-known 
'speculator  in  real  estate  in  his  day,  erected  some 
Ivcry  handsome,  high-cost  dwelling  houses  upon 
the  Joy  estate  at  the  corner  of  Beacon  and  Belknap 
streets,  upon  which  stood  for  many  years  the  fine, 
Isighlly  wooden  mansion  of  the  old  Joy  family  of 
Boston.  He  called  his  new  range  of  houses  on 
the  Western  side,  extending  nearly  from  Mount 
1  Vernon  to  Beacon  streets,  Joy  place.  For  many 
years  the  city  authorities  manfully  stood  out  and 
refused  to  recognize  the  innoYa,tion,  but  they 
I  finally  weakly  and  foolishly  succumbed,  and 
Belknap  street  is  no  more.  The  character  of  the 
street  has  by  no  means  changed, — the  Beacon 
street  end  is  proud  aud  aristocratic  still;  the 
Cambridge  street  neighborhood  of  !Jie  avenue  has 
a  reputation  about  as  low  so-day  as  it  had  fifty 
years  ago.  Previously,  "lowever,  another  un- 
called-for change  had  been  made.  The  present 
Bowdoin  street  was  originally  Middlccot  street, 
named  for  Dr.  Middlecot,  whose  house  was  at  the 
foot  near  Cambridge  street;  and  the  street  was 
laid  out  through  Dr.  Middlecot's  garden.  The 
Governor  Bowdoin  mansion  and  property  were 
on  Beacon  street  at  the  east  corner  of  Middlecot 
street,  and  if  there  had  been  any  propriety  in 
naming  the  street  for  the  second  Governor  of  the 
State  it  would  have  been  recognized  by  the  au- 
thorities originally.  First  the  portion  from 
Beacon  street  to  the  head  of  the  hill  was  called 
Bowdoin  street.  About  tho  year  1820,  or  soon 
afterwards,  when  Back  street  was  called  Salem 
street,  and  Middle  -street  Hanover  street,— both 
very  proper  alterations,  as  they  were  parts  of  the 
same  streets,  and  there  was  no  local  attachment 
to  the  names,— the  name  of  Middlccot  was  ex- 
tinguished in  Bowdoin  street. 

CHANGE    OF   NAMES. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  century  there 
was  no  street  on  the  map  of  Boston  west  of  Grove 
street,  and  they  run  east  on  the  north  side  of 
Cambridge  street  thus :  Grove,  Centre,  Garden, 
Butolph,— a  blank  is  in  the  map  where  very  soon 
afterwards  the  name  was  given  to  South  Russell 
street,— Belknap  lane,  Hancock,  Hidgway  lane, 
Temple  street,  Middlecot  street.  Hancock  street, 
before  the  erection  of  the  State  ffouse,— which 
for  thirty  years  or  more  was  familiarly  spoken 
of  as  "the  new  State  House,"— crooked  round 
from  Beacon  street  covering  the  present  Hancock 


avenue,  and  over  the  small  portion  of  what  is 

I  now  Mount  Vernon  street,  which  lies  between  its 
head   and    the   avenue.      In    like   manner   did 

j  Southac  street  form  an  elbow  or  an  acute  angle. 

'  It  went  from  Butolph,  across  Garden  and  Centre  to 
Grove  street,  then  turned  south  and  went  across 
May  to  Myrtle  street.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Hill,  I'lirk  street  was  called  Gentry  street.aud 
when  the  change  of  name  was  first  made,  it  was 
put  down  on  the  Boston  Directory  as  "  Park 
ijtrcet  or  Park  place."  Charles  street  and  Grove 
street  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  retain  their 
names,  and  even  to  have  them  applied  to  anoth- 
er addition  across  Cambridge  street,  while  so 
many  others  east  of  them  have  the  old  names  cast 
into  oblivion,  in  some  cases  merely  to  suit  the 
whims  or  caprices  of  very  unreasonable  or  thin- 
skinned  people.  The  part  of  Southac  street 
which  run  nearly  north  and  south  was  called 
Cedar  street,  and  West  Cedar  street  now  covers 
that  and  old  George  street  to  Cambridge  street. 
Southac  is  now  Phillips  street,  as  May  street  is 
Revere  street.  Then  of  the  streets  running  up  the 
Hill,  Centre  street  is  changed  to  Anderson  street, 
to  which  no  one  can  make  objection,  as  the  old 
name  was  out  of  place.    But  the  most  outrageous 

;  alteration  was  that  which  changed 

I  BUTOLPH  STREET 

tolrving  street,  which  was  ignorantly  and  stu- 
pidly unpardonable.  Our  Boston,  it  is  well- 
known,  took  its  name  from  Boston  in  England^ 
and  in  that  old  and  most  respectable  town  the 
most  remarkable  of  its  edifices  is  the  principal 
j  church,  that  of  St.  Botolph,  the  largest  without 
I  transeps  in  England,  built  in  1807.  A  window  of 
stained  glass  has  been  placed  in  this  old  church 
as  a  memorial  of  the  citizens  of  our  Boston  in 
honor  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  who  was  vicar  of 
St.  Botolph's,  and  afterwards  the  first  minister  of 
Boston  in  America.  Beneath  the  window  is  an 
inscription  in  Latin  written  by  the  late  Governor 
Edward  Everett. 

A  historical  writer,  speaking  of  old  Boston, 
says,  that  "some  of  the  most  noted  of  the  early 
colonists  were  from  Lincolnshire,  and  it  had 
from  the  first  been  their  intention  to  give  the 
name  of  Boston  to  their  chief  settlement  in  honor 
of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  vicar  of  St.  Botolph's 
church  in  the  Lincolnshire  Boston."  Also  that 
"Boston  is  a  contraction  of  Botolf's  town,  and 
the  English  Boston  or  Bostonston  took  its  name 
from  a  monastery  founded  by  the  Saxon  Saint 
Botolph,  A.  D.  654.  So  that  the  capitol  of  Puri- 
tanism derived  its  name  from  a  Catholic  saint; 
but  inasmuch  as  Botolph  is  the  tutelar  saint  of 
mariners,  and  his  appellation  comes  from  two 
Saxon  words  signifying  boat  and  help,  t!ie  name 
is  not  inappropriate  to  a  place  which  has  become 
distinguished  for  its  commerce."  For  the  credit 
of  the  city  and  the  gratification  of  those  who 
have  respect  lor  all  the  old  landmarks  of  the 
town,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  name  of  Butolph 
will  be  restored  to  the  old  street,  or,  if  this  cannot 
be  done,  that  some  prominent  avenue  will  have 
the  old  title. 

THE    OLD   KOPEWALKS. 

On  the  30lh  July,  1794,  there  was  a  destructive 
fire,  involving  seven  ropewalks  in  Pearl  street, 
and  from  SO  to  40  dwelling-houses  and  other 
buildings  in  that  vicinity,  in  the  ruin.  The  fear 
of  luture  similar  catastrophes,  and  the  rise  in 
value  of  property  in  that  region,  for  genteel 
dwelling-houses,  and  for  mercantile  purposes, 
induced  the  selectmen  to  authorize  the  ropemak- 
ers  to  rebuild  their  structures  on  what  was  then 
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a  remote  waste  at  the  foot  of  the  Common.  At 
first  it  was  proposed  that  they  should  be  rebuilt 
at  Lechmere's  Point,  East  Cambridse,  as  the 
raost  suitable  location  for  them;  but  the  town, 
"in  a  moment  of  sympathy  and  feeling  for  pecul- 
iar individuals,"  voluntarily  gave  them  the  rif^ht 
of  using  the  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  Common. 
In  a  short  time  thereafter  six  ropewalks  were 
built,  having  their  brick  head-houses  in  Frog  lane 
(now  Boylston  street),  then  a  miserable  bog,  and 
the  ropewalks  running  psrallel  with  what  is  now 
Charles  street,  though  it  was  then  laid  out.  Of 
those  six  ropewalks,  five  were  also  destroyed  by 
tire  on  the  18th  of  February,  I8O13.  Undaunted 
by  these  visitations  of  the  3re-king,the  manufac- 
turers of  cordage  again  constructed  five  new  and 
improved  walks,  their  brick  head-houses,  and  tar- 
boiling  houses,  as  before,  being  in  Frog  lane,  and 
the  walks  reaching  therefrom  to  about  where  tiie 
northerly  end  of  the  present  greenhouse  in  the 
Public  Garden  now  rests.  From  this,  an  open 
bridge-like  platform  extended  to  about  where  the 
garden  gate  on  the  corner  of  Charles  and  Beacon 
streets  now  is.  This  was  for  use  when  ropes  or 
cables  of  extra  length  were  to  be  laid  up. 

THE   SITUATION. 

At  that  time  the  Mill  Dam  had  not  been  com- 
menced, and  the  tide  flowed  uninterruptedly  up 
to  the  western  side  of  Charles  street,  under  all 
the  ropewalks;  and  at  full-moon  tides,  over  the 
portion  of  the  Common  west  of  the  hill,  "Flag- 
staff hill"— now  the  parade.  This  was  a  quaky 
bog,  on  to  which  was  dumped  the  offal  of  the 
town,  carried  thither  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  covered 
tip-cart,  called  a  town  service  cart.  Trenches  or 
graves  were  dug  for  the  reception  of  these  fetid 
loads,  and  they  were  covered  from  tes'ering  in 
the  sun  by  shovelling  loam  over  them.  These 
were  the  days  when  coal-ashes  ''were  among  the 
things  that  were  not,''  but  which  at  a  later  day 
have  played  so  important  a  part  in  consolidating 
the  bog,  and  forming  the  p  trade  ground. 

But  "to  return  to  our  moutons."  The  tide,  as 
has  been  said,  flowed  up  to  Charles  street,  and 
here  it  was  the  wont  of  the  boys  of  that  day  to 
"strip  up  and  wade  in"— an  enjoyment  that  none 
but  those  who  have  "been  thar"  can  appreciate. 
Here,  on  "the  board,"  the  writer  has  waded 
beneath  the  ropewalks,  now  on  the  board,  now 
on  the  pebbly  shore,  and  entrapped  the  unwary 
tel  as  he  wijgled  carelessly  along,or,  at  low  tide, 
dug  the  toothsome  clam,  either  for  bait  or  the  pot. 
Here  has  he  waded  to  the  slight  elevation,  all  that 
was  left  of  Fox  hill,  a  knoll  at  one  time  in  our 
early  history  quite  prominent,  and  always  dis- 
cussed in  the  plans  of  the  tov,'n.  The  lovely  bay 
beyond,  an  expanse  of  water  set  in  an  amphithe- 
atre of  hills  of  unexcelled  beauty,  bore  frequent- 
ly on  its  bosom,  not  only  the  white  sails  of  vari- 
ous vessels,  but  the  heavy  launch  of  the  navy 
I  with  its  epauletted  coxswain,  and  his  hardy  crew, 
coming  on  the  tide  to  the  ropewalks  to  procure 
cable  and  hawser  and  running  rigging.  As  one 
stood  on  the  hill  on  the  Common,  and  watched 
this  living  lovely  panorama,  the  words  of  Moore 
involuntarily  occurred  tohim.slightly  modified,— 
"One  moment  I  gazed  trom  the  hili'8  gentle  slope, 

All  liufherl  was  the  bosom's  commotion  ;" 
And  1  tbiouglit  that  our  BackBay  locked  lovely  as  hope, 

As  It  wenJed  its  way  to  the  ocean." 

Many  a  li  ne  and  oft  have  we  followed  the 
"twister  of  twists,  when  twisting  his  twine,"  as 
he,with  hempen  band  about  his  loins,  paced  back- 
wards, ever  increasing  his  line,  and  decreasing 
his  band.    But 

THE  GKEAX  DAY 

was,  when  a  big  cable  lor  a  United  States  ship  at 


Cbarlestown  JSavy  Xarrt  was  "laid  up;"  then, 
spectators  from  afar  came  to  see  the  sight,  and  a 
sight  it  was,  both  to  country  visitors  and  town 
spectators.  We  remember  seeing  a  monster  cable 
for  the  'Independence"  74-gun  sbip  laid  up;  and 
seeing  it  afterwards,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
hund"reds  of  hardy  tars,to  the  music  of  drum  and 
fife,  to  that  noble  specimen  of  naval  architect- 
ure. 

THE   CONFLAGRATION. 

On  the  evening  of  an  Autumn  day  in  1819,  one 
of  those  peculiar  evenings  when  the  great  pro- 
lound  looks  deep  and  black,  and  the  twinkling 
stars  "hang  down,"  portending  an  approaching 
■rain,  the  bells  from  church  towers  pealed  forth 
the  alarm  of  fire!  An  old  "Boston  Boy,"  to 
whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for  this  description, 
gives  his  experience  of  the  scene  in  this  wise  : 
We  lived  at  the  time  in  Myrtle  street,  and,  with 
our  trusty  dog  "Mischief,"  sallied  forth  to  see 
the  reflection  of  lurid  flames  upon  the  blackness 
above.  A  short  run  brought  us  to  the  Common, 
where  from  the- side  of  the  hill  was  to  be  viewed 
the  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  burning  rope- 
walks, sending  aloft  their  intense  flames,  as  they 
followed  the  tarred  ignitable  fuel.  Poor  old 
Mischief  sat  and  watched  it,  and  trembled  and 
cried  like  a  child.  Of  course,  total  destruction 
was  the  result  of  this  fire;  but  it  did  not  deter 
the  proprietors  from  again  rebuilding,  and  Capt. 
Winslow  Lewis,  whose  walk  was  the  first,  border- 
ing on  Charles  street,  had  it  constructed  in  sec- 
tions, each  having  rings  or  eyebolts  inserted,  so 
that,  in  case  of  another  fire,  they  could  be  pulled 
out,  thus  leaving  a  gap,  to  arrest  the  flames.  The 
house  at  the  junction  of  Carver,  Boj'lston,  and 
FJeasant  streets,  at  present  occupied  as  a  grocery 
Store,  was  formerly  Capt.  Lewis's  store-house  for 
hemp,  and  is  consequently  very  heavily  timbered. 

The  old  town  in  1822  became  a  city,  and  one  of 
the  early  acts  of  the  second  Mayor,  Hon.  Josiah 
Quincy,  was  to  have  the  ropewalks  removed,  and 
the  land  thoy  covered  re-purchased,  and  eventu- 
ally ^he  present  beautiful  Public  Garden  occupied 
their  site.,;;-- 

The  queoviop^is  frequently  asked.  When  was  the 
,ira«or  sbutout^rona.  our  Back  Bay?  The  Mill 
"l3am,  whicu  was  «b^. jre^rs  in  huilding,  was 
opened  in  the  year  1821,  the  last  year  of  our 
town  government.  At  that  time,  it  would  hardly 
have  been  imagined  that  the  dreary  twenty-acre 
lot,  occupied  by  the  ropemakers,  would  in  half  a 
century  be  converted  into  a  most  beautifully  em- 
bellished public  garden,  or  that  the  plain  Mill  D.im 
would  become  a  wide  and  fashionable  avenue, 
lined  for  a  mile's  length  with  palatial  residences, 
or  that  Boylston,  Newbury,  and  Marlboro'  streets, 
with  Commonwealth  avenue,  would  be  extended 
over  the  Back  Bay's  waste  of  water  to  the  green 
slopes  of  Brookline.  The  Common,  then,  was 
on  one  of  the  outskirts,  but  now  it  is  not  far 
from  the  centre  of  the  peninsula. 

ANOTHER  SPECTATOR. 

A  gentleman,  now  of  mature  years,  describes 
the  scene  to  us  as  the  most  interesting  and  excit- 
ing which  he  ever  beheld.  The  Common  was 
filled  with  people  as  on  the  night  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  to  witness  the  fireworks.  Thousands  of 
persons  were  present,  among  them  ladies  as  they 
came  from  their  residences  in  the  neighboring 
fashionable  streets,  and  all  appeared  entranced 
at  the  splendid  though  melancholy  sight.  He 
lived  then  with  his  father,  being  a  resident  of 
Hancock  street,  and  can  never  forget  the  brilliant 
scene,  of  which  he  says  that  after  the  pine  boards 
and  shingles  that  covered  the  roofs  and  the  sides 
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of  the  ropewalks  were  wholly  consumed,  all  the 
rafters  that  composed  the  frame-work  were  still 
on  fire,  expo.^ei  distinctly  to  the  view  of  the 
spectators,  and  burned  with  great  brilliancy, 
looking  like  what  is  callcl  "  lance- work"  in 
pyrotechnic  shows.  An  ":.:.''  iastic  looker-on 
was  heard  that  evening  to  remark,  that  if  he 
could  only  divest  his  mind  of  the  sad  reflection 
that  a  large  amount  of  valuable  property  was  be- 
ing destroyed  by  the  conflagation,  he  should  con- 
sider the  illuminated  scene  as  being  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  ihat  he  had  ever  beheld. 

There  is  some  confusion  ot  memory  as  to  the 
number  of  times  that  these  ropewalks  were  de- 
stroyed, some  the  spectators  insisting  that  they 
were  burnt  twice,  and  others  three  times.  The 
last  description  probably  alludes  to  the  second 
burning. 

TBE  NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTS 

■of  the  fire  coincide  with  the  reminiscences  re- 
cited above,  and  they  give  the  particulars  in 
more  detail.  The  Gentiml  of  Oct.  9, 1819,  under 
the  head  of  "Destructive  Fire,"  stated  that  early 
on  Wednesday  evening,  October  6,  the  very  ex- 
tensive Patent  Cordage  Manufactory  situated  on 
Charles  street,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Common,  and 
owned  by  Cap t.  Winslow  Lewis  &  Co.  and  Mr. 
Isaac  P.  Davis,  and  superintended  by  Maj.  James 
Phillips,  was  with  its  valuable  contents  destroyed 
by  fire.  Numerous  circumstances  make  it  next 
to  certain  that  this  destruction  was  occasioned  by 
some  vile  incendiary.  Capt.  Lewis,  who  com- 
mands the  Sea  Fensibles,  was  in  the  gun-house  of 
that  corps,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  manu- 
factory, when  the  alarm  of  fire  was  given,  and 
imtntdiately  entered  it,  repaired  to  the  Tarring 
House  (the  only  place  in  which  any  fire  is  ever 
kept),  which  he  found  without  any  appearance  of 
fire  or  neglect  of  precaution,  and,  on  searching, 
ascertained  that  the  fire  commenced  in  some  tar 
barrels  stored  more  than  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
tarring  bouse.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  tar  in  the 
kettles  did  not  take  fire  until  after  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  nearly  four  hours  after  the  walk  had' 
been  destroyed.  The  labor-saving  machinery 
which  had  been  erected  in  this  manufactory,  at 
an  expense  of  $13,000,  had  enabled  the  proprietors 
to  dismiss  a  number  of  the  usual  workmen  em- 
ployed, five  of  whom  were  discharged  a  few  days 
before. 

DIFFICULTIES    OF    THE    DAY. 

The  tide  being  out,  and  there  not  being  any 
wells  in  the  vicinity,  the  spirited  exertions  of  the 
Sea  Fensibles,  and  other  citizens,  who  were  near 
the  scene,  were  ineffectual  to  arrest  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  fire  to  both  extremities  of  the  walk, 
which  in  a  very  few  minutes  were  completely  en- 
veloped in  flame.  The  energies  of  the  citizens,  as 
they  assembled,  were  then  directed  to  prevent  the 
destruction  extending  to  the  Commonwealth's 
valuable  laboratory  and  magazines  on  one  side, 
and  to  the  contiguous  ropewalks  and  other 
buildings  on  the  other.  The  brick  head  of  the 
manufactory  destroyed,  enabled  them  to  accom- 
plish the  former;  but  to  prescribe  limits  to  the 
latter  required  the  most  hazardous  and  indefati- 
able  eft'orts  of  the  firowards,  firemen  and  citizens, 
and  to  effect  it  the  walk  owned  by  Mr.  Henry 
Chapman  was  damaged  to  the  estimated  amount 
of  nearly  $-2,C0i)  dollars. 

The  wind  being  westerly,  blew  the  fire  towards 
the  Common.  Had  it  blown  from  any  other 
quarter,  the  destruction  would  have  been  incalcu- 
lable. 

Engines  were  present  from  Charlestown,  llox- 


bury,  Cambridge,  Brookline,  and  other  adjacent 
towns. 

Cards  of  thanks  were  issued  by  Messrs.  Wins- 
low  Lewis  &  Co.,  Henry  Chapman,  II.  Wain. 
wright,jr.,  John  A.  Shaw,  James  Phillips,  and 
Samuel  Emmons. 

TUB   SECOND   FIRE, 

The  ropewalks  were  rebuilt  and  repaired,  with 
the  energy  which  characterized  the  enterprising 
owners,  in  about  six  weeks,  when  "det-tructive 
fire"  No.  2  came  upon  the  owners.  The  same 
newspaper  authority  states  that  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning, November  13,  three  of  the  five  ropewalks 
situated  on  Charles  street,  owned  by  Capt.  Peu- 
uel  B.  Kogers,  of  Brookfield  (occupied  by  Mr. 
Edward  Adams),  Mr.  Samuel  Enmons,  and 
Messrs.  Henry  Chapman  &  C  J. ,  were  destroyed 
by  fire  (communicated  to  the  windward  part  of 
the  ropewalk  first  named  by  some  vile  incendiary), 
with  an  amount  of  cordage,  hemp  and  apparatus, 
estimated  to  amount  to  $60,000.  A  strong 
wind  from  N.  N.  W.  spread  the  flames  with 
great  rapidity  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
walks"(iising  1,000  feet),  and  occasioned  an  awful 
and  threatening  conflagration.  The  flames  were 
momentarily  checkei  by  the  brick  store  heads 
erected  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the 
walks;  which,  from  the  precautions  taken  in  their 
construction,  were  considered  by  their  owners  to 
be  fire-proof;  and  confidence  in  their  security 
delayed  the  removal  of  their  contents  until  toe 
late  to  save  them.  These  battlements  resisted 
the  strong  current  of  flames  a  few  minutes,  but 
the  intensity  of  the  heat  s>on  made  their  inner 
walls  red  hot,  and  fire  of  course  communicated  to 
their  contents. 

TUB   DANGER. 

The  extent  and  violence  of  the  conflagration 
seemed  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  large 
wooden  portion  of  the  town  situated  between 
Pleasant  street  and  Front  street,  now  Harrison 
avenue.  But  the  battlements  above  named, 
aft'ording  a  shelter  to  the  engines  and  firemen 
from  the  flames  which  extended  over  them,  ena- 
bled them  to  preserve  the  buildings  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  fire.  A  heavy  rain  which  had 
fallen  in  the  morning,  and  moistened  the  roofs  of 
the  houses,  enabled  the  citizens  to  extinguish  the 
flakes  of  fire  which  descended  in  showers  npon 
them,  before  the  least  damage  was  dore. 

The  new  walk  erected  by  Capt.  Winslow  Lewis, 
on  the  site  of  that  destroje.i  a  few  weeks  previ- 
ously, was  situated  within  twenty  feet  of  one  of 
the  walks  burnt,  but  escaped  with  comparatively 
little  injury,  owing  to  the  pre-eminent  and 
intrepid  exertions  of  the  citizens  to  preserve  it. 

INCIDENTS. 

Owing  to  the  reflection  of  the  fire  on  theclouds 
immediately  above_thc  flames,  the  illumination 
was  instantly  discovered  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
thirty  miles  round  the  town.  It.  was  distinctly 
seen  at  Newburyport,  Hingham,  and  Princeton, 
52  miles  from  Boston.  Engine  companies  of 
Roxbury,  Charlestown,  Dorchester,  Brighton, 
Milton,  Cambridgeport,  Cambridge,  &c.,  &c.,  in 
a  few  minutes  were  in  town  with  their  engines, 
and  contributed  very  essentially  in  prescribing 
the  narrow  limits  to  which  the  destruction  was 
stayed. 

The  Commonwealth's  Arsenal — in  which  there- 
was  a  largv-  amount  of  munition  of  war — was  fre- 
quently enveloped  in  showers  of  cinders,  but, 
being  completely  fire-proof,  did  not  suft'er  the 
least  damage. 

The  exertions  of   the  citizens  and  strangers 


werTnever  moie  enei'f!;ctic,  nor  directed  wiih  bet- 
ter jadgmeut  and  success,  than  on  this  alarming 
occasion. 

The  selectmen  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  town 
to  their  fellow-citizens  from  the  neis^hborins 
towns,  and  to  the  fi rewards,  engine-men  and  cit- 
izens, for  their  exertions  on  the  above  occasion. 

Cards  of  thanks  were  also  published  bj'  Messrs. 
Chapman  &  Co.,  Mr.  Emmons,  Mr.  Howe,  Capt. 
Lewis,  Mr.  Tiickerman,  Mr.  Pollock,  Dr.  Town- 
send,  Mr.  Stimpson,  Mr.  Jno.  A.  Sbaw,  Mr.  S.  II. 
Parker,  Mr.  John  Wheelwright,  Mrs.  Hannah 
Wbitmarsh,  James  Philips,  Isaac  Bird,  and  Ed- 
ward^dams. 

ADDENDA. 

THE    CAUSE    OF    THE    ROPEWALK    FIRE. 

It  was  the  universal  opinion  ot  the  town's-poo- 
ple  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  destruction 
was  occasioned  by  an  incendiar.7,  and  a  man  was 
se.  n  skulkinsi'  from  the  walks  just  before  the 
alarm  was  given,  and  the  Centinel  remarking 
thereupon  said,  "He  has  just  deprived  the  pro- 
viders of  nearly  a  hundred  families  of  the  means 
of  obtaining  their  bread,  and  the  extent  of  the 
deprivation  may  in  part  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
".hat  from  the  first  of  January  to  the  sixth  of 
October,  when  their  walk  was  burnt,  Messrs. 
Lewis  &  Davis  paid  $12,000  for  labor  only." 

Governor  John  Brooks  offered  $300,  and  the 
Selectmen  of  :Boston,  through  Turner  Phillips, 
chaiiman,  offered  $1,000,  reward  for  the  arrest  of 

j  the  offender  or  information  leading  to  it,  but  the 

jincindiary  was  never  diircovered. 

THE    EOPEWALK    HISTORY. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  the  ropewalks  were 
removed  to  the  Common  after  the  Pearl  street 
fire.  Th"  manufacture  of  cables  and  cordage 
was,  at  that  time,  a  great  business,  foi  commerce 
at  sea  was  a  large  occupation  of  the  people,  and 
the  whole  community  took  an  interest  in  its  suc- 
cess. But  the  general  feeling  was  that  the  com- 
bustible manufacture  must  be  removed  from  the 
heart  of  the  town.  Those  who  have  ever  looked 
upon  the  burning  of  a  ropevvalk  stored  with 
hemp,  the  burning  particles  floating  in  the  air, 
and  making  a  fearfully  splendid  light,  will  not 
wonder  that  it  was  resolved  that  the  compact 
part  of  a  settlement  was  no  place  for  them.  At 
first  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the  remaining  five 
to  East  Cambridge,  but  the  people  of  the  town,  in 
a  moment  of  sympathy  and  feeling  of  generosity 
towards  the  sufferings  of  particular  individuals, 
voluntarily  gave  the  burned-out  proprietors  the 
rifrtft  of  ns'ng  the  land  at  ihe  bottom  of  the 
Common,  and  their  six  ropewalks  were  erected 
soon  ofier  the  fire  of  July,  1794,  when  seven  had 
been  destroyed.  In  prtting  up  these  new  manu- 
factories for  the  transaction  of  a  business  so 
dangerous,  from  fire,  and  so  liab'e  to  total  de- 
struction, attempts  were  made  to  have  the  hemp 
houses  and  those  for  cordadge  fire-proof,  with 
what  success  will  be  seen  below. 

The  first  ropewa'ks  at  the  foot  of  the  Common 
sfcod  for  about  ten  years,  when  all  were  destroy- 
ed one  afternoon,  the  "fire-proof"  portions  not 
i  being  of  a  perfect  salamander  character  by  any 
[means.    It  was  probably  considered   necessary 
j  to  have  these  manufactures  all  in  one  locality  for 
some  reason  or  o;her,  but  there  was  almost  a 
I  certainty  about  it  that  when  one  was  set  on  fire 
1  either  by  accident  or  design  all  must  go,  and 
[  there  would  be  no  insurance,    "the  fire  recorded 
below  was  attributed  to  carelessness,  though  no 
mention  of  the  fact  was  made  at  the  time  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  which  differed  very  essea- 
tiaJly  from  their  successors  of  the  present  time,  in 


the  space  which  they  gave  to  local  matcprs.  The 
fire  of  1806,  which  con-umed  so  much  property 
and  was  even  considered  to  be  a  public  calamity, 
was  reported  in  Timng  &  Minus's  old  New  Eng- 
land P((llaiU2(vi,  in  its  issue  a  day  or  two  after- 
waid-i,  and  took  up  not  more  than  a  dozen  lines 
in  its  recital.  The  editors  would  have  given  the 
same  quantity  of  room  to  the  description  of  a 
monstrous  t quash  or  a  two-headed  calf. 

THE    FIRST    HOI'EWALK   FIRE   ON   THE    COMMON. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Febmary  18, 1806,  a  de- 
structive fire  broke  out  in  the  ropewalk  owned  by 
Mr.  J.  IT.  Howe  {father  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe),  at  ths 
bottom  of  the  Common,  which  in  a  short  time 
was  consumed,  with  four  other  walks  adjacent, 
one  owned  by  Mr.  Samuel  Emmons,  one  by  Mr. 
Penuel  Rogers,  and  two  by  Mr.  Isaac  P.  Davis, 
together  with  a  large  quantity  of  cotdage,  hemp, 
tar,  &c.  Mr.  Howe  was  about  finishing,  when, 
the  copper  being  overheated,  the  tar  took  fire  and 
instantly  communicated  the  flamps  in  every  di- 
rection. The  concents  of  the  walks  were  partly 
saved,  as  well  as  paitof  the  hemp  in  Mr.  Rogers's 
fire-proof  stare.  The  contents  of  Mr.  Davis's 
fire-proof  store  were  consumed.  The  wind  was 
providentially  at  southwest,  which  blew  the 
flames  over  the  Coremon,  and  confined  its 
ravages  to  these  manufactories.  The  lo«s  was 
very  large  to  the  proprietors,  and  it  was  also  set 
down  as  a  great  public  disaster,  as  upwards  of  a 
hundred  laboring  men,  many  having  families, 
were  thrown  out  of  employment  thereby.  "Our 
country  brethren,"  says  the  account  "were  early 
in  their  assistance  on  the  occasion." 

ONE   OP   THE    OLD   ROREWALKMEN. 

Mr.  Moses  Day,  of  the  old  and  respectable  firm 
of  Sewall,  Day  &  Co.,  extensive  cordage  manu- 
facturers, has  a  perfect  remembrance  of  the  fires 
of  October  and  November,  1819,  "all  of  which  he 
saw,  and  part  of  which  he  was."  He  had  worked 
at  ropemaking  before  he  came  to  Boston,  a  lad, 
in  1815,  and  he  served  out  his  time  with  Mr,  J. 
N.  Howe,  who  did  the  navy    work.    Mr.   Day 
worked  in  the  Chapman  walk  at  the  time  of  the 
October  and  November  fires,  and  afterwards  in 
the  new  walk  of  Lewis  &  Go.    It  was  a  tradition 
of  the  fire  of  1806,  that  it  was  caused  by  thecaiT- 
lessness  of  Richard  or  "Dick"  Taylor,  in  over- 
flowing the  tar-kettle.     The  machinery  which 
was  introduced  into  Capt.  Lewis's  walk   was  cal- 
culated to  save  the  labor  of   workmen,  and   this 
stirred    up  the  Idisposition   to  bura   the   walk, 
which  was  carried  out  on   the  6th  of    October. 
The  same  incendiaries,  it  was  supposed,  origi- 
nated the  fire  of  November  13.  There  was  a  good 
breeze  at  that  time,and  Mr.  Adams's  walk  was  to 
windv/ard,  and  that  was  set  in   ore  so  that  all 
might  be  burnt;  but  only  three  were  destroyed, 
the  fire  not  reaching  the  walk  of   Messrs.  Lewis 
&  Co.,  while   that  of    Mr.  Chapman,  next  to  it, 
|was  burned.    The  green   lumber  of   which   the 
inew  walk  was  composed  saved  the  one  intended 
to  be  destroyed.    Mr.  Bowen  Rogers  owned  the 
lAdams  walk.    The  Chapman  walk  was  removed 
to  Roxbury,  on  the  back  of  the  Mill   Dara,  and 
was    burned    down    some    twenty     years     ago. 
Neither  Mr.  Emmons  nor  Mr.  Rogers  rebuilt,  but 
went  out  of  the  business,  which  had  proved  rather 
disastrous  to  them.    Mr.  Adams  went  to  Charles- 
town,  where  he  occupied  an  old   walk.    Messrs. 
Howe  and  Lewis  &  Co.   remained  until  all  the 
walks  were  removed  from  the  Common  after  the 
city  government  was  established,  when   the   au- 
thorities bought  back  the  land,  which  had  been  , 
granted  to  the  ropewalk  proprietors,  at  a  cost  of 
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some  $45,000. 

DISPERSION    OP    THE   BUSINESS. 

After  the  ropewalks  were  removed  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Common,  the  establish ment  of 
Lewis  &  Co.  went  to  Northampton  street,  tlien  on 
the  border  of  Boston  and  Roxbuiy,  and  was 
afterwards  merged  in  the  Boston  or  New  V.nn- 
laod  Cordage  Company.  Mr.  Webber  had  also  a 
factory  near  the  locality  which  was  burnt  out, 
and  Pierce  &  Brothers  had  ropewalks  io  old  Kox- ' 
bury.  Mr.  McNeill  had  a  rope  factory  at 
Charlestown,  between  the  State  Prison  and 
Charlestown  Bridge  as  late  as  1815  and  1816.  In 
1825,  Mr.  Day,  with  Mr.  William  Francis,  estab- 
lished a  ropewaik  in  Roxbury,  which  was  burnt 
down  in  1831.  It  was  rebuilt,  and  its  story  was 
that  of  so  many  of  its  predecessors.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  August  10, 1834  (said  the  papers  of  the 
day),  the  new  and  extensive  ropewalks  occupied 
by  Messrs.  Day  &  Francis,  in  Roxbury,  were 
destroyed  by  fire,with  a  large  quantity  of  cordage 
and  stock.  A  part  of  one  of  the  ropewalks  was 
two  stories  high,  and  the  fire  was  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  engine-room.  The  property 
was  insured  for  only  $5,000.  Ihe  burning  of 
ropewalks  in  former  years  was  considered  almost 
as  certain  as  their  existence,  and  the  insurance 
upon  them  was  very  expensive. 

In  the  old  maps  of  Boston,  of  the  first  nine  or 
fen  years  of  the  present  century,  ropewalks  were 
described  in  May  street  and  in  Poplar  street.  The 
latter  were  burnt  down  somewhere  about  1801-2, 
and  with  them  were  burnt  the  large  row  of  pop- 
lar trees  which  gave  the  name  to  the  street.  In 
the  early  Boston  directories,  also,  Jonathan  L. 
Austin  and  Benj.  Austin  were  described  as 
"Merchants,  Long  wharf,  ropewalks  in  George 
street,"  but  this  was  before  the  George  street, 
which  is  now  part  of  West  Cedar  street,  was  laid 
out.  In  1805,  Mr.  Benjamin  Austin,  father 
of  young  Austin,  who  was  shot  in  State 
street  by  Mr.  Salfridge,  was  United  States 
Loan  Officer,— a  financial  ofiice  not  in  existence 
now,— and  by  an  overturn  of  the  old  Federal 
party  Mr.  Jona.  L.  Austin  had  become  Secretary 
of  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  place  of  Mr.  John 
Avery. 

CONCENTRATION. 

Besides  the  numerous  ropewalks  in  Boston 
during  Mr.  Day's  early  experience  of  the  busi- 
ness, there  were  ropewalks,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable extent,  at  many  other  commercial 
points.  There  were  three  or  four  at  Salem,  and 
establishments  at  Newburyport,  Gloucester, 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  &c.  They  were  scattered  all 
along  the  seaboard. 

With  the  burning  of  the  ropewalks  of  Day  & 
Francis  in  Roxbury  ended  Mr.  Day's  personal 
experience  of  destroying  fires.  Ttie  firm  was  dis- 
solved, and  he  began  his  connection  with  his 
present  house  of  Sewall,  Day  St,  Co.,  the  largest 
cordaije  manufacturers  in  New  England.  As  Mr. 
Day  observes,  he  manufactures  mere  cordage 
annually  now  than  was  made  by  all  the  rope- 
walks  at  the  bottom  of  the  Common  during  his 
engagements  there.  He  is  the  oldest  practical 
ropemaker  in  the  country  since  the  decease  of 
Mr.  Spooner  of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company. 
There  is  another  establishment  at  Hingham,  as 
well  as  that  at  Plymouth.  About  all  the 
others  have  passed  away,  The  fact  that  there 
have  been  seen  no  fires  of  late  years  in  cordage 
factories  is  accounted  for  by  the  reason  that  they 
are  differently  constructed  and  managed.  That 
of  Sewall,  Day  &  Co.,  has  watchmen  employed 


all  the  time,  with  also  water  and  apparatus  for 
putting  out  tires.  Ropewalks  have  been  more 
fortunate  than  most  other  like  manufactories  in 
the  conflagrations  of  late  years,  The  establish^ 
ment  of  Messrs.  Sewall,  Day  &  Co,  is  in  Parker 
street,  Roxbury. 

OLD   FIRES    IN   BOSTON.  ^ 

At  this  time,  when  so  much  is  said  about  the 
combustibility  of  Boston,  it  may  be  well  to  make 
a  record  of  some  of  the  old  fires  in  the  city, 
where  the  loss  was  great,  and  on  which  occasions 
there  were,  as  now,  numerous  observations  in  : 
regard  to  the  efliciency  of  the  department,  as  it 
then  existed,  in  putting  out  firts.  In  the  records 
of  the  Fire  Engineer's  Department  at  City  Hall, 
there  are  no  statements  of  the  early  fires,  but 
of  thosi  liirge  enough  to  have  much  note  there 
are  special  memoranda  of  their  occurrence.  And 
this  is  of  modern  doing,  thus:  that  of  the  Boston 
type  foundry  in  Salem  street,  June  23,  1824;  in 
Hiwley  street,  within  a  few  days  of  the  same; 
the  gieat  Beacon-street  fire  of  July  7,  in  the  same 
year;  that  of  Kilby  and  Djane  streets,  April  7, 
1825;  in  Court  street,  November  10,  1825;  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher's  church  in  Hanover  street,  Jan. 
31, 1830;  and  that  at  the  City  Hall  in  State  street 
(the  Old  State^Housf),  November  21,1832.  The 
only  memorials  of  the  old  department  under  the 
Board  of  Firewards  is  the  book  of  the  register  of 
their  name^,  and  that  of  their  chairman, —a  ven- 
erable and  valuable  volume,— and  detached 
papeis  which  are  now  carefully  preserved  as 
relics,  such  as  the  reports  of  special  committees 
upon  extraordinary  fires,  like  that  of  the  Old 
Exchange  Coffee  House;  the  claims  made  by 
engine  companies  of  having  thrown  the  first  or 
second  water  upon  fires, for  which  promptitude  or 
good  fortune  the  companies  received  ten  and  five 
dollars.  A  regular  record  of  fires,  as  they 
occurred  in  Boston,  was  not  commenced  in  the 
Chief  Engineer's  Department  until  1829. 

The  fire  in  the  type  foundry  was  in  the  midst 
of  about  the  most  dense  population  which  Boston  | 
had  at  that  day,  and,as  it  occurred  near  midnight, 
it  was  a  source  of  great  alarm.  We  take  the 
newspaper  account,  which  said  that  on  Wednes- 
day night,between  11  and  12  o'clock,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  five-story  brick  building  in  Salem 
street,  near  Christ  Church,  occupied  b}-  Messrs. 
T.  H.  Caitjr  &  Co.  as  a  type  and  stereotype 
foundry  and  printing  establishment,  and  by  Mr. 
J.  Roberts  as  a  book-bindery.  The  roof  and 
upper  story  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  the 
fourth  story  was  considerably  burnt.  The  three 
lower  stories  were  saved  from  injury  by  the  fire. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  very  ac'ive  and  well- 
directed  exertions  of  the  firewards,  enginemen 
and  others,  aided  by  a  favorable  course  of  the 
wind,  the  church  and  the  Salem-street  Academy, 
which  was  between  the  church  and  the  foundry, 
would  have  been  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
burned.  The  foundry  contained  a  large  amount 
of  property.  The  power  presses,  built  by  Mr. 
Treadwell,  and  Ovvned  by  Messis.  Carters,  were 
entirely  destroyed.  A  large  amount  of  stereo- 
type plates  and  type,  belonging  also  to  them,  and 
a  great  amount  of  book  and  paper  stock  belong- 
ing to  Mf  ssrs.  Cummings,  Hilhard  &  Co.,  and  a 
number  of  other  booksellers,  was  either  destroyed 
or  greatly  injured.  The  value  of  property 
destroyed  was  thought  to  amount  to  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  Among  the  works  which 
suffered  were  several  volumes  of  Dane's  D'Kjest, 
the  second  edition  of   Dr.  Bigelow's  Plants   of 
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Boston  and  Vicinity,  part  of  the  eii lion  of  the 
July  number  of  the  North  American  Review,  the 
publication  of  which  was  delayed  a  i'tiw  days, 
the  Boston  Journal  and  the  United  Statex  Liter- 
ary Gazette. 

The  large  foundry  and  four  presses  were  in  the 
fifth  story;  and  the  compositors'  rooms  and  stere- 
otype moulding  department  in  the  fourth.  About 
100  persons  were  constanily  employed.  It  was 
stated  at  the  time  that  $10,000  were  insured  on 
the  matsrial  and  building  at  two  offices  in  Bos- 
ton and  one  at  Springfield.  Also  that  there  was 
never  witnessed  more  active  and  intelligent  exer- 
tions in  the  extinguishment  of  a  fire  than  were 
made  on  this  occasion,  which  confined  the 
destruction  of  the  building  mainly  to  the  fifth 
story.  The  ladder  companies  were  particularly 
prompt  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  The 
building  was  fifty  feet  h'gh  and  ninety  feet  in 
length.  One  of  the  buildings  endangered,  it  will 
hi  seen,  was  the  old 

SALEM-STEEET  ACADEMY. 

The  Northender  of  fifty  years  and  upwards 
will  well  remember  this  celebrated  seat  of  learn- 
ing. The  building  was  erected  upon  the  lot  next 
north  of  and  adjoining  the  old  Seven-bell  church, 
better  known  as  Christ  Caurch,  and  it  was  built 
and  owned  by  that  society.  A  marble  tablet  in 
the  easterly  end  recorded  the  year  of  its  construc- 
tion as  MDCCCX.  The  building  was  two  stories 
and  of  brick,  about  twenty-five  feet  front  and 
perhaps  fifty  feet  deep.  The  lower  or  basement 
story  stood  about  three  feet  above  the  surface, 
and  the  upper  story,  or  hall,  to  which  you  as- 
sended  by  a  short  flight  of  stone  steps,  was  in  one 
room  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  high  with 
ai  semi-circular  ceiling,  which  in  our  day  was 
painted  or  colored  blue.  On  each  side  of  the 
front  entrance  was  a  small  room  used  for  coats, 
hats,  bonnets  and  shawls,  for  both  sexes  received 
instruction.  On  the  southerly  side  was  the 
master's  rostrum  or  desk,  and  the  floor  was 
covered  with  the  desks  and  chairs  of  the 
scholars. 

The  basement  of  the  building  was  occupied  by 
the  janitor,  the  entrance  to  his  premises  being  in 
the  rear.  His  name  was  Conant,  and  he  had  the 
care  of  this  building,  keeping  it  clean,  making 
the  fires,  and  so  forth,  and  also  acted  as  sexton  to 
the  church  next  door.  Old  Conant,  as  he  was 
irreverently  called  by  the  boys  of  the  day,  added 
to  his  income  by  drawing  a  hand-cart,  doing  odd 
jobs  about  the  neighborhood, 'and  selling  milk 
He  kept  two  cows,  which  he  pastured  upon 
Copp's  Hill  in  and  about  the  grave-yards  there. 
The  cows  were  brought  home  at  night,and  milked 
and  stabled  in  the  lot  in  the  rear  of  the  building. 
Mrs.  Conant  was  a  God-fearing  woman,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Church  in  the  alley  of  that 
name,  and  often  held  meetings  for  prayer  and  ex- 
hortation in  her  humble  basement,  to  which  the 
older  scholars  were  occasionally  invited. 

Oq  each  side  of  the  front  entrance  to  the  build- 
ing was  a  high  and  well-proportioned  window, 
the  end  of  the  building  towards  Salem  street  was 
crowned  with  a  classi  cal  cupola,  the  top  of  which 
was  about  thirty  feet  from  the  street  lev.el.  The 
wall  next  the  church  had  some  half-dozen 
windows  of  graceful  proportions,  through  which 
the  southwesterly  sun  found  its  way,  affording 
ample  light,  and  in  the  summer  season  quite  too 
much  warmth,  to  the  school  hall.  The  north 
wall  was  without  windows,  as  it  abutted  upon 

THE    TYPE   FOUNDRY, 


which  was  a  high  and  large  brick  building,  orig-  > 
inally  improved  as  a  storehouse  for  hides  and  ' 
leather,  but  altered  into  a  type  and  stereotype 
foundry  about  the  year  1822  by  Messrs. Carter  &  Go. 
where  the  business  was  first  started  and  success- 
fully prosecuted  until  the  year  1824,  when  the 
premises  took  fire,  as  above  stated,  and  were 
mostly  destroyed.  The  light  was  seen  through- 
out the  country  for  a  great  distance,  and  the  fire 
was  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  time  as  one  of 
the  great  fires.  In  this  foundry  Mr.  Samuel 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Dalton,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  other 
gentlemen,  who  have  since  so  successfully  elabor- 
ated the  busines  of  type  and  stereotype  founding, 
took  their  degrees. 

On  one  occasion,  one  of  the  workmen  in  the 
foundry,  thinking  to  crack  a  little  joke  on  old 
Father  Conant  ai'oresaid,  dropped  some  pieces  of 
plaster-of-paris  down  his  chimney,  the  top 'of 
which  opened  just  below  one  of  the  windows  of 
the  foundry  (plaster  was  formerly  much  used  in 
the  busines,  an  impression  from  the  type  to  be 
stereotyped,  being  taken  in  it).  As  we  have  said* 
Mr.  Joker  dropped  some  pieces  down  the  chimney, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  Mrs.  Conant,  and 
greatly  to  the  derangement  of  her  domestic 
economy,  sadly  demoralizing  the  Saturday  beans, 
then  cooking.  Tiie  pieces  of  plaster  were  carried 
into  the  foundry  by  Mr.  Conant,  and  by  means 
of  the  type-impression  in  them  ihe  culprit  was 
at  once  known,  and  his  place  declared  vacant. 

These  founders  and  compositors  were,  some  of 
them,  sad  wags.  They  delighted  to  torment  the 
organ-grinders,  then  as  now  one  of  the  Boston 
nuisances,  which  were  not  suppressed,  like 
cows,  swine  and  dogs  at  the  city  organization. 
They  did  it  this  way.  Each  founder  was  provided 
with  a  little  iron  furnace  to  keep  his  metal  hot, 
on  the  top  of  which  he  kept  a  copper  cent,  which 
was  always  at  a  temperature  bat  little  below  red 
hot  anthracite.  The  first  strain  of  the  organ 
would  bring  dov/n  one  or  two  of  these  ringing 
upon  the  sidewalk,  the  fun  culminating  when  the 
organ  man  picked  the  coppers  up. 

THE   PRINCIPAL  AMD   SCHOOL. 

But  to  go  back  to  our  Academy,  which  was 
kept  by  the  Rev.  Silas  Blaisdale,  who  wore  a  cork 
leg.  He  was  a  most  excellent  teacher  and  a  very 
highly  educated  Christian  gentleman.  All  the 
higher  branches  were  taught,  iucluding  Latin 
and  Greek.  Here  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
North-end  gentry  were  educated,  fitted  for  col- 
lege cr  for  ct'ier  walks  in  life;  and  from  this 
school  graduat>id  many  who  have  made  tteir 
marks  as  engineers,  teachers,  merchants,  and 
scholarly  men  and  women. 

Some  of  the  scholars  of  our  day  we  recollect. 
The  Eddys,  Rices— our  late  excellent  Register  of 
Deeds  for  Suffolk,  Mr.  James  Rice,  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  were  of  this  school.  Dr.  Bar- 
rows, '-Barrus"  in  those  days.  The  brothers 
Tufts,  sons  of  the  great  distillers  opposite  the 
Green  Dragon  Tavern,  whose  elegant  home  and 
gardens  were  in  Sheafe  street  The  Bartletts, 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  Collamores,— one  was 
Gen.  George  W.  CoUamore,  the  friend  of  Gov. 
Andrew,  who  gave  up  his  life  in  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  in  Kansas.  The  Pratts— our 
esteemed  fellowrcitigen,  E.  f.  Pratt,  E''q-.  if  we 
mistake  not.had  his  early  training  here.  He  was 
also  a  medal  scholar  at  the  old  Eliot  school. 
The  Havneses,  Limsons,  Eitons,  Sowdons,  Tii^ 
rells  and  Beans,  and  m&ny  others  whose  names 
have  escaped  us.    The  establishment  of  schools 


of  a  higher  grade  in  the  city,  the  dispersion  of 
the  old  families,  the  march  of  improvement  into 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  removal  of  Mr.  Blais- 
dale,hrolie  up  a  school  which  for  many  years  was 
one  of  the  cherished  institutions  of   tfte  North 

End.     The  building  was  torn  down  in ,  and 

the  site  is  now  occupied  as  a  dwelling-house. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Blaisdale  disappeared  from  the 
Boston  Directory  after  the  year  1S.30,  and  the 
building  was  tora  dgwn  some  half-dozen  ye&x^ 
afteiward.  

ADDENDA. 

THE    FIRE-BUCKETS. 

In  those  days  of  the  Salem-street  fire,  it  was 
everybody's  business  to  attend  a  fire,  and  to  do  all 
that  was  possible  in  the  way  of  helping  to  put  it 
out  bypassing  fire-buckets  to  and  from  the  engines 
filled  and  unfilhd.  Persons  interested  frequently 
criticized  the  manner  in  which  the  operations 
were  performed.  There  would  be  lively  times  at 
fires  now-a-days  if  the  schoilboys  could  be 
released  to  carry  buckets  every  time  a  fire-alarm 
was  given.  A  writer  in  the  old  Centlnel  com- 
plained that  there  was  a  great  want  of  buckets 
at  the  fire  in  Salem  street,  and  that  some  plan 
ought  to  be  suggested  to  remedy  so  important  a 
thing  at  a  fire.  "It  is  a  considerable  tax  (said  he) 
on  the  time  and  patience  of  an  individual  to 
carry  his.buckets  to  a  fire,  and  then  to  spend  sev- 
eral hours  in  searching  after  them.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  the  principal  cause  of  their  diminishing 
80  rapidly  of  late  years.  It  would  be  a  good 
plan  for  the  city  authorities  to  employ  two  or 
ihree  men  to  carry  home  all  the  buckets  to  the 
owners  after  a  fire,  which  would  save  a  great 
deal  of  labor  to  the  owners.  We  would  also  sug- 
gest to  theuumerous  Fire  Offices  in  this  city  to 
have  three  or  four  hundred  buckets  immediately 
made  at  their  joint  expense,  and  to  have  means 
employed  to  carry  them  to  every  fire  which 
occurs.  Their  interest  is  greatly  involved  in  some 
such  plan  as  this." 

Upon  this  the  editor  remarked  in  a  note  that  he 
was  present  at  this  fire  at  an  early  hour,  ard  did 
not  observe  any  deficiency  of  buckets,  but  still 
had  fear?,  nevertheless,  that  the  practice  of  carry- 
ing buckets  to  fires  would  diminish  in  conse- 
quence of  the  diminishing  of  those  most  valua- 
ble institutions,  the  Fire  Clubs;  and  that  some 
new  arrangement  or  re-organization  of  these 
clubs  must  be  adopted  to  remedy  an  evil  which 
may  have  fatal  consequences.  "We  are  confident 
that  had  the  old  Printers'  Fire  Club  been  present 
at  the  establishment  in  North  Boston,  on 
Wednesday  night,  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
property  destroyed  would  have  been  preserved." 
On  the  subject  of  fire-buckets,  the  citizens  are 
reminded,  he  said,  that  a  considerable  number  of 
them  are  deposited  by  the  city  in  the  schoolhouses, 
which  are  always  promptly  carried  to  fires  by  the 
scholars,  when  the  fires,  occur  in  the  daytime 
and  are  always  carefully  returned  by  them. 
When  fires  occur  in  the  night,  it  might  be  made 
the  duty  of  watchmen  to  repair  to  schoolhouses, 
and  place  the  buckets  in  the  streets  to  be  taken 
to  fires  by  passing  citizens.  Our  own  buckets 
(said  Mr.  Russell)  have  been  regulerly  at  fires  for 
over  thirty  years,  and  generally  have  been 
returned  without  any  other  expense  than  some 
small  voluntary  gratuity  to  the  lads  who  returned 
thetn,  for  their  attention,  and  they  were  returned 
in  good  season  after  the  late  fire.  The  school 
lads  of  those  days  probably  knew  how  to  earn  a 


sixpence,  and  many  of  tnem  might  tiave  learned 
who  were  liberal  on  such  occasions,  and  who  were 
not. 

FIUE   AMONG   THE   THEATEICALS. 

A  fire  which  threatened  the  destruction  of  the 
old  Federal-street  Theatre  broke  out  in  the  nar- 
row lane  so  many  years  known  as  Theatre  alley, 
but  now  comprised  in  Devonshire  street, 
between  Milk  and  Franklin  streets,  and 
caused  some  excitement  in  its  day.  It  broke 
out,  says  the  account,  on  Saturday  evening,  Jan. 
20,  ISl'J,  at  7  o'clock,  in  a  wooden  building  in  the 
alley,  back  of  the  large  pile  of  brick  buildings 
occupied  as  the  theatre,  and  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Powell,  one  of  the  managers.  Some  very  com- 
bustible material  was  lodged  in  the  building,— 
old  scenes,  and  some  splendid  new  ones  which 
were  in  preparation  for  exhibition,— but  the 
flames  were  confined  to  the  building  in  which 
they  originated. 

Besides  the  loss  of  the  managers  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  useful  and  valuable  scenery,  Mr.  John 
Worrall,  scenic-painter  at  the  theatre,  was  a 
suff"erer  lo  a  considerable  amount  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  two  celebrated  and  admirable  panoramas 
of  the  Battle  of  Paris  and  the  Picture  of  Paris 
by  Barker.  They  had  been  on  exhibition  at  the 
Circus  in  Charlestown.  The  whole  loss  was 
$12,000;  and  Mr.  Perkins,  the  head  carpenter,  a 
man  much  respected,  lost  his  tools,  which  he  had 
been  several  years  collecting. 

FIRE   IN   HAWLEY   STREET. 

i  The  style  of  writing  accounts  of  fires,  by  edi- 
tors,— there  were  no  such  appendages  to  news- 
papers as  local  reporters  in  those  days, — is  well 
illustrated  in  the  following,  which  is  but  a  trifle 
condensed  from  the  account  written  by  Maj.  Ben. 
Russell  of  the  Columbian  Centinel,  which  was 
not  only  the  leading  political  journal,  but  was 
far  the  best  local  journal  printed  in  Boston  in  its 
day.  The  interest  in  this  fire  was  occasioned  by 
the  danger  of  old  Trinity  Church,  which  stood  on 
the  spot  where  the  late  church  was  burned  in 
November  last. 

Sunday,  June  20, 1824,  a  fire  was  discovered  in 
a  shed  adjoining  the  stable  of  Capt.  Andrew 
Morton  in  Hawley  street  at  the  rear  of  Trinity 
Church.  The  fire  had  attained  to  such  a  height 
and  communicated  so  rapidly  with  the  stable, 
that  none  of  the  horses, — being  fifteen  in  number, 
|and  a  cow,— could  be  removed,  and  all  per- 
ished. Ten  of  the  horses  and  the  cow  belonged 
to  Mr.  Morton,  the  rest  V ere  on  livery.  Among 
them  were  some  of  the  most  valuable  animals 
owned  in  the  city.  The  fire  communicated  to  the 
house  improved  by  Mr.  Mjrton,  which  was  much 
burned;  and  to  the  out-houses,  and  to  the  large 
brick  dwelling  house  at  the  corner  of  Hawley  and 
Franklin  streets,  occupied  by  Mr.  Samuel  Bill- 
ings, merchant,  and  by  Dr.  John  Jcff'ries,  whicb 
was  consumed,  the  walls  only  being  left  stand- 
ing. Much  of  the  furniture  was  lost  or  destroyed. 
The  wind  was  moderate  and  from  the  southwes-t, 
to  which,  and  the  exertions  of  the  citizens,  may 
be  attributed,  under  Providence,  that  the  fire  did 
not  ejctend  to  Trinity  Church,  a  large  wooden 
edifice,  and  other  buildings  in  the  vicinity.  Be- 
sides the  loss  of  horses,  &c.,  mentioned  above, 
Mr.  Morton  lost  a  new  coach  and  a  booby  hut  and 
six  or  eight  sleighs  with  harnesses,  three  tons  of 
hay,  grain,  &c.,  and  a  part  of  the  furniture  of 
the  house.  The  calamity  of  this  industrious  and 
worthy  citizen  calls  feelingly  for  public  commis- 
Iseration.  The  only  property  insured  was  the 
^dwelling  improved  by  Messrs.  Jeffrey  and  Bill- 
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ings,  and  ownea  oy  lue  lormer,  on  wiucn  »<  uuo 
was  insured  in  the  Mutual  office.  The  house  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Morton  was  owned  by  Mrs.  Baker 
a  widow,  and  the  stable  by  the  heirs  of  the  late 
Adan  Colson.  The  loss  sustained  by  Mr.  Morton 
was  estimated  at  $i,000,  and  conMstcd  mostly  of 
property  not  usually  insured,  if  offices  were  wiU- 
ine  to  take  the  risk  at  a  high  premium. 

The  generous  feelings  of  the  old  citizens  of 
Boston  were  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a 
subscription  promptly  put  in  circulation  by  some  i 
active  and  influential  citizens  was  tilled,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  with  sums  amounting  to  $.J,OCO, 
and  the  editor  added  there  was  a  prospect  that 
I  nearly  the  entire  losa  would  be  made  up.  Strong 
suspicions  were  entertained  that  the  (ire  was  the 
wolk  of  an  incendiary.  . 

!  THE   BEACON-STREET   FIBE. 

The  great  fire  on  Beacon  street,  which  followed 
so  soon  after  the  excitable  fires  of  Hawley  street, 
and    of    the   type    foundry    of    Salem    street, 
all  being  within  little  more  than  a  fortnight's 
time  of  each  other,  is  an  event,  which,  from  the 
various  circumstances  connected  with  it,  has  been 
very  dis'inctly  remembered  by  old  residentsdown  . 
j  to  this  time;   and  with  many  of  those  who  lived 
j  in  the  vicinity  it  has  been  the  ereat  fire  of  Bos- 
ton, until  now,  or  until  since  the  November  con- 
flagration.   Its  incipiency  was  as  insignificant  as 
was  that  of  the  late  destructive  fire  from  care- 
lessness at  Eist  Boston.     We  will  begin  with  the 
newspaper  account  of  the  event  with  some  emen- 
dations orabbrevia;i')ns. 

BEGINNING. 

The  GolumUan  Centinel  of  July  10, 1824,  under 
I  the  heading  of  "Lirge  Ftre,"  proceeded  to  say 
J  that  "It  becomes  our  melancholy  duty  to  record  a 
third  and  most  destructive  fi^re  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks.  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  about  one 
o'clock,  fire  was  discovered  among  the  shavings 
in  a  carpenter's  yard  ia  the  rear  of  Beacon, 
Charles,  and  Chestnut  streets  Jcommunicated  by 
sparks  from  a  chimney  on  fire  in  the  tavern- 
house  in  Charles  street,  occupied  by  J.  A.  Haven; 
the  weather  being  dry,  and  the  wind  blowing 
nearly  a  gale  from  the  westward,  all  efforts  to 
prevent  its  spreading  (although  we  are  told  that 
when  first  seen  it  was  no  larger  than  a  man's  hat) 
were  ineffectual;  and  it  quickly  extended  to  the 
workshop  of  Messrs.  Stoddard  &  Lincoln,  house- 
wrights;  to  their  contiguous  fences,  and  out- 
houses, to  their  brick  dwelling-houses  in  Chest- 
nut street,  adjoining,  and  to  houses  on  Charles 
and  Beacon  streets. 

"The  alarm  was  given  instantly,  and  the  citi-  | 
zens,  firemen,  and  engines  assembled  with  alacri- 
ty, but  the  fury  of  the  wind  scattered  the  flames 
in  many  directions  so  instantaneously  that  six 
or  eight  dwellings  and  out-houses  were  on  fire 
before  the  inflammable  materials  of  the  shop  and 
lumber  piles  were  half  consumed, 

"The  two  brick  dwellings  owned  and  occupied 
by  Messrs.  Stoddard  &  Lincoln,  and  in  part  ten~ 
anted  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lanborne,  his  wife  and 
sister  (Mrs.  Hewes)  were  so  suddenly  on  fire,  that 
many  of  the  inmates  could  save  but  little  other 
than  the  clothes  they  had  on.  The  back  parts  of 
the  brick  block  on  Charles  street,  and  the  wood- 
en parts  in  the  rear  of  the  lower  bouses  on  Bea- 
con street,  were  also  so  suddenly  involved  in  the 
calamity  that  the  furniture,  goods,  &c.,  were  re- 
moved with  difficulty  and  damage,  and  all  hope 
of  saving  the  Chatles-street  block,  of  six  com- 
modious houses,  was  abandoned;  and  great 
efforts  were  made  to  stop  its  progress  up  Beacon 


street,  where  there  were  fifteen  spacious  dwelling.- 
houses  in  contiguity. 

THE   RAPID   PROGRESS. 

"Seven  of  the  houses  in  Beacon  street  were  so 
directly  in  the  range  of  the  devouring  element, 
rendered  suffocating  by  the  heat  of  the  smoke 
and  dust,  as  to  prevent  their  near  approach  to 
the  leeward  and  front  side  tl>at  notwithstanding 
they  were  all  separated  by  partition  walls,  some 
of  them  new  and  others  recently  erected,  all  the 
exertions  of  the  firewards  and  firemen  to  prevent 
their  entire  destruction  were  unavailing ;  alihoueh 
at  the  hazard  of  life  much  of  their  furniture,  &c., 
were  thrown  out,  and  secured.  The  eighth  house 
from  Charles  street  on  Beacon  street  was  pre- 
served by  the  most  intrepid  and  persevering  exer- 
tions, and  limits  were  put  to  the  fire  in  that 
direction;  but  so  completely,  for  nearly  three 
hours,  appeared  the  ascending  of  fire  over  water, 
that  the  spacious  mansion  houses  extending  to 
Spruce  street  (eight  in  number,  all  having  parti- 
tion-walls  between  them)  were  completely  emp- 
tied of  their  rich  furniture,  stores  of  liquor,  and 
even  fixtures,  which  were  deposited  in  huge  and 
melancholy  masses  on  the  Common.  A  great 
part  of  the  property,  however,  was  conveyed 
with  much  case. 

THE   MILITARY. 

"The  Mayor,  Hon.  Josiih  Quincy,  with  a  large 
number  of  police  officers  took  active  and  efficient 
measures  to  prestrTO  this  property;  and  at  his 
suggestion  a  detachment  of  forty  men  from  the 
New  England  Guards,  under  Col.  N.  Loring,  were 
promptly  marched  on  the  ground,  and  estab- 
lished a  guard  for  its  protection.  They  were 
afterwards  relieved  by  the  Independent  Cadets 
at  sunrise,  the  latter  by  the  Boston  Light  Infant- 
ry at  eleven  o'clock,  the  Infantry  by  the  City 
Guards  at  half-past  one;  at  which  time  the  Wash- 
ington Light  Infantry  were  on  the  ground;  and 
at  four  o'clock  the  Sea  Fencibles  went  on  duty. 
The  Cadets  continued  on  the  ground  until  five 
o'clock  on  Thursday  morning. 

THE    LOSS.  ^ 

"The  following  houses  were  burnt,  in  addition 
to  the  shops,  out-houses  and  lumber  first  con- 
sumed. The  loss  on  houses  was  computed  at 
8100,000 ;  of  lumber,  timber,  &c.,  at  $3,000,  bes-ides 
furniture,  &c.  On  Chestnut  street,  two  new 
brick  houses  owned  and  occupied  by  Messrs 
Flezekiah  Stoddard  and  Joseph  Lincoln,  who 
owned  the  carpenter  shop  and  timber,  &c.,  in  the 
yard,— not  insured." 

BUILDINGS   DESTROYED 

The  accounts  of  the  loss,  in  enumerating  the 
destruction  of  buildiuirs,  show  a  gre.\t  disparity 
between  the  prices  of  such  property  then  and 
now.  The  writer  has  heard  the  late  John  Bry- 
ant, formerly  of  the  great  mercantile  house  of 
Bryant  &  Sturgis,  relate  his  experience  ot  the 
fire,  some  thirty-five  or  forty  years  after  its  occur- 
rence. He  had  an  nnfinished  house  near  the  bot- 
tom of  Beacon  street,  which  but  a  short  time 
before  had  been  roofed  so  that  he  had  obtained 
insurance  on  it  of  $6,000,  which  about  covered 
his  loss,  while  the  builders  were  suft'erers.  His 
house  was  immediately  rebuilt,  and  he  resided  in 
it  until  the  time  of  his  death.  As  enumerated  in 
the  papers  of  the  day,  the  destruction  was  set 
down  thus: 

On  Charles  street,  a  block  of  six  brick  houses 
were  totally  consumed :  one  was  owned  by  Messrs. 
Elijah  Penniman  and  Joseph  Whiting,  and  occu- 
pied by  Messrs.  L.  &  T.  Putnam,  J.  Smith,  and 
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Messrs.  Bailey  &  Staniford,  grocers.  Mr.  Penni- 
man  had  insurance  at  the  Manufacturers'  for  S5 - 
000.  One  was  owned  by  Jonathan  Davis,  Esq.,  and 
occupied  by  the  Misses  Huse,  and  had  $;i,000  in- 
surance at  the  General  Interest  Company.  One 
was  owned  by  Theodore  Sumner,  Esq.,  and  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  D.  R.  Grijjfgs,  which  was  insured.. 
Two  owned  by  Mr.  Nathl.  Call,  and  occupied  by  ' 
Mr.  Wilson,  toll  gatherer  at  the  Western  avenue, 
and  by  Mr.  Farnum  and  Mr.  John  Hathaway. 
They  were  insured  $2,500  each  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Mutual.  The  other  house  was  owned  by 
Widow  Lancaster,  and  was  occupied. 

Oa  Beacon  street  seven  spacious  brick  houses 
were  burned.  One  was  new  and  nearly  finished, 
owned  by  Mr.  John  Bryant,  $ti,000  insurance  at 
Merchants'.  Messrs.  Lewis  &  Holmes,  contrac- 
tors, were  heavy  and  uninsured  losers.  One  was 
occupied  and  owned  by  Tascor  H.  Swett;  one 
was  the  maision  of  Henry  G.  Rice:  both  were 
uninsured.  One  was  owned  by  John  Cotton,  Esq., 
and  occupied  by  Tiao.  U.  Carter,  a  sufferer  by 
the  late  fire  at  the  type  foundry,  not  insured.  One 
was  owned  by  the  heirs  of  Dan'l  Tuttle,  occupied 
by  Mr.  Sam'l  Austin,  of  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Office,  and  insured  for  $2,000  at  the  Minufactur- 
erb'  office.  The  other  was  owned  and  occupied 
by  Stephen  Bean,  Esq.,  and  was  not  insurei. 
Most  of  these  had  commodious  out-buildings, 
gardens,  &c.,  which  were  all,  with  one  or  two  ! 
exceptions,  destroyed. 
Of  the  owners  not  burned,  but  injured,  Messrs. 

'  William  Appleton,  W.  H.  Elliot,  D.  Eckley,  J. 
Andrews,  Mrs.  Otis,  Mrs.  Folsom,  were  insured 
at  the  Mutual,  Phoenix,  and  other  offices. 

I     Tbere  have  been  great  changes  in  the  names  of 

I  occupants  of  Beacon  street  since  that  time,  but, 
besides  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Samuel  Austin,  Jr., 
merchant  on  India  wharf,  lived  in  his  father's 

JTebuilt  house  until  his  decease;  and  Messrs.  H. 
6.  Rice,  Messrs.  Eckley  and  Andrews,  and  Mrs. 
Otis,  were  long  residents  of  Beacon  street. 

THE    MANAGEMENT   AND   ASSISTANCE. 

The  fire,  which  a  bucket  of  water  would  have 
extinguished  at  its  commencement,  atone  time 
threatened,  with  the  high  southwest  wind,  to 
sweep  over  the  whole  of  Beacon  Hill.  The  news- 
papers gave  acknowledgment  for  assistance  from 
the  towns  adjoining,  saying  that  "our  fellow 
citizens  of  Cbarlestown,  Roxbury,  Cambridge  and 
Dorchester  were  early  in  town  with  their  engines 
to  arrest  our  calamity.  The  Independence  engine 
situated  near  Neponset  bridge  (a  distance  of 
nearly  five  miles)  came  to  town  in  fifty  minutes, 
the  first  mile  drawn  by  the  engine  company,  and 
the  remainder  by  the  aid  of  a  horse.  The  com- 
pany came  the  whole  distance  on  foot,  and  reach- 
ed here  in  time  to  be  of  most  acceptable^service." 
A  body  of  marines  from  the  Navy  Yard  were  of 
service  on  this  occasion. 

The  fire  was  attacked,  says  editor  Ben.  Russell, 
from  every  assailable  quarter  with  untired  con- 
stancy, but  many  of  the  most  daring  eflI"ort3  were 
rendeiei  ineffectual  by  the  tornado,  which  seemed 
to  have  formed  an  alliance  with  the  flames,  and 
to  increase  its  efforts  as  the  destruction  extended. 
The  wonder  therefore  is  that  the  conflagration 
was  so  much  circumscribed;  in  any  other  part  of 
the  city  the  Hre  would  have  been  most  extensive. 
Sparks  were  carried  across  the  Common,  and  roofs 
were  set  on  fire  nearly  a  third  of  a  mrle  from  the 
fire;  but  being  well  watched  by  the  females  at 
home,  was  promptly  extinguished. 

THE   AVATEE   SUPPLY. 

A  scarcity  of  buckets  was  complained  of,  but 


the  lanes  made  to  the  basin  of  Western  avenue, 
and  to  the  Frog  Pond,  furnished  a  full  supply  o"f 
water,  notwithstanding  much  of  what  was  thrown 
was  blown  away  by  the  wind  before  it  reached 
the  fire.  The  benefit  of  long  hose  and  powerful 
engines  was  witnessed.  They  ou^ht  to  be  more 
relied  on  than  they  have  been.  No  complaint  is 
made;  but  under  almost  any  circumstances  than 
those  which  existed  on  Wednesday,  it  was 
thought  that  the  two  last  burnt  houses  in  Charles 
street  might  have  been  preserved  by  the  use  of 
ladders  and  the  long  hose. 

Tne  fire  was  in  part  checked  by  the  high  wall 
of  Mr.  David  Et;kley's  house,  when  it  was 
thought  it  would  extend  to  Spruce  street.  Ar-i 
rangementj  were  promptly  made  for  bricking  up, 
the  windows  of  Mr,  Parker's  house,  on  the  upperj 
side  of  the  street,  which,  with  the  aid  of  wet 
blankets,  carpets,  and  tails,  it  was  hoptd  would 
provide  a  sufficieat  barrier;  but  so  high  was  the 
wind  that  the  woolen  cloths  could  with  difficulty 
be  kept  in  their  places,  and  several  of  the  old  sails 
were  torn  from  tl  eir  ropes. 

INCIDENTS— HAURISON   GRAY   OTIS. 

There  are  many  hundred  people,  young  at  the 
time,  for  this  was  nearly  half   a  hundred  years 
ago,  who  will  recollect  many  scenes  connected 
with  the  conflagration,  which  they  have  always 
remembered  as  the  "great  fire  in  Beacon  street." 
The  day  was  intensely  hot,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  probable  that  the  military  were  so  many  I 
times  relieved.    Tne  usual  strange  scenes  per-' 
formed   in  olden  times  at  the  fires,— when  every- 
body endeavored,  or  pretended  to  endeavor,  to 
save  property,  and  some  endeavored  to  steal  it,— 
were  enacted,  and  rich  and  costly  furniture,  mir- 
rors, china,  &c.,   were   thrown   together  on    the 
Common,  promiscuously  with  kitchen  stuff  and 
articles  of  very  little  value.   Hon.  Harris  in  Gray 
Otis,  who  lived   in  the  splendid  mansion  on  the 
corner  of   Beacon  and   Walnut  streets,   sent  to 
some  lofts  for  sails  with  which  to  cover  the  roof 
of  the  house,  and  he  had  them  well  saturated 
with  water,  and  he  thus  preserved  his  cornices  at 
least,  if    the  house  was  not  preserved   thereby. 
His  house  was  ransacked,  in  the  confusion  of  the 
time,  by  the  fire  clubs  and  others,  and  there  was 
a  deep  interest  in  saving  the  contents  of   his   cel- 
lar from  the  flimes,  for  he  had  stored  in  this 
underground  retreat  a  goodly  quantity  of    splen- 
did old  wines,  a  great  deal  of  it  in  bottles,  and  - 
the  enginemen  relieved  him   of   a  considerable 
portion  of   it  without  saying  "By  your  leave." 
Mr.  Otis  was  never  set  down  as  a  man  of   over- 
generous  impulses,  but  be  was  too  high  br.-d  a 
gentleman  la  his  manners  to   interfere  with   the 
voluntary  entertainment  with  which  the  firemen 
were  regaling  themselves  at  his  expense.    But 
there  was  no  order   in    their   profusion;    they 
knocked  off  the  necks  of  the  wine  bottles,  spill- 
ing and  wasting  half  their  contents,  and  to  see 
his  choice  and  delicate  highrpriced  wine,  intend- 
ed to  be  drank  at  dinners,  given  to  the  fl  rgt  people 
in  the  land,  thus  treated,  grieved  him  to  the  soul.. 
"Gentlemen,"   said  he,  in  the  bland  and  mellow 
tones,  and  with  the  unparalleled  gracefulness, 
which  had  so  often  enchanted  the  citizens  atFan- 
euil  HaU^"gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  the 
wine,   but  spare  the  bottles!"    The  semi-humor- 
ous remonstrance,  we  are  told,  had  some  effect. 
The  card  of   this  distinguished  gentleman,  pub- 
lished  after  the  fire,  was  a  good  specimen  of   his 
usual  style  of  address,  and  in  it  he  "assures  his 
fellow-citizens  of  this  city  and  vicinity  of   the 
deep  and  grateful  sense  he  entertains  of  their 
friendly  and  unwearied  exertions  in   protecting 
his  house  and  property  from  the  ravages  of  the  j 
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late  fire." 

THE   SAVED   PROPERTY. 

Besides  the  military  cotnpanies  ■s^ljich  have 
been  mentioned,  all  the  Boston  light  infantry 
companies  of  the  daj' volunteered  to  take  their 
turn  pro  ectin^  the  property  on  the  Common, 
which  had  been  taved  from  the  tire,  and  a  milita- 
ry fjuard  was  kept  up  by  the  different  companies 
in  8uc«es>ion  until  six  o'clock  the  next  mornino;, 
when  the  civil  authorities  took  the  property  un- 
der its  protection.  Afterwards,  a  place  of  deposit 
was  selected  near  the  scene  of  the  fire  for  such 
article B  as  were  not  taken  away  the  next  day  by 
their  owners. 


ADDENDA. 

COURT-STREET   FIRE. 

Besides  the  sufferers  enumerated  in  the  previ- 
ous account,  there  were  others  who  issued  the 
usual  cards  of  thanks  to  their  fellow-citizens  for 
their  assistance.  Among  those  were  Messrs. 
Welles,  Gelston  &  Porter,  importers  of  jewelry^ 
watches,  &c.,  who  were  on  the  south  corner  of 
Court  and  >yashington  street,  then  numbered  69 
on  the  latter,  who  were  the  largest  dealers  in  their 
line  of  articles  then  in  Boston;  ani  were  succes- 
sors to  Alfred  Welles,  who  was  celebrated  in  his 
business,  which  included  military  goods,  which 
was  quite  a  trade  in  those  militia  days;  Mr. 
Frederick  Lane,  umbrella-maker,  who  was  one  of 
the  best  known  citizens  of  Boston  up  to  within 
some  few  years  ago;  he  was  son  of  Mr.  John  M. 
Lane,  who  was  an  important  witness  in  the  Self- 
vidge  trial;  Amos  Haskell,  bookbinder,  of  No. 
90  Washington  street;  and  Messrs.  Nichols  & 
Emery. 

CHANGE   OF   RULE. 

From  the  time  of  the  disastrous  fires  of  1824-5 
until  1830  there  were  but  few  fire  alarms  in  Bos- 
ton of  any  remarkable  consequence,  the  Faxon 
fire  and  one  on  Central  wharf  being  the  princi- 
pal ones. 

Mayor    Quincy   had   retired   from   the  head 
of  the  municipality,-he  being,  in  1!^28,  defeated, 
under  the  old  majority  rule,  by  tlie  running  of 
Colonel  Thomas  C.  Amory  against  him,— Colonel 
Amory  being  put  forward  by  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment and  its  friends  under  some  new  quarrel. 
Mr.  Quincy  retired  in    well-conceived   disgust, 
and  was  made  President  of  Harvard  University ; 
and  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  being  taken  up  sienerally 
by  the  people,  was  made  Mayor.    He  had  not  the 
remarkable  qualifications  which  belonged  to  Mr. 
Quincy,— he  had  been  the  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  Governor  of  the  long-  time  dominant  party  in 
Massachusetts,  being  defeated  by  Dr.  William 
Eustis  of  Roxbury,  and  it  w^as  an  honor  to  him 
and  pleasure  to  his  numerous  political  friends 
when  he  was  so  very  unanimously  made  Mayor 
of  Boston.    In  his  inaugural  speech  he  made  in 
a  very  fell  citous  manner  his  acknowledgments 
to  old  political  opponents  tor  their  support  of 
him.    In  those  days  talent  amounted  to  some- 
thing, and  the  people  of  Boston  wanted  to  have 
a  good  man  for  their  Mayor,  and  would  Lave 
one,  though  they  did  not  all  agree  with  him  in 
politics.    He  had  been  voted  for  the  year  before 
by  some  of  those  who   were   dissatisfied  with 
Mayor  Quincy,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  was 
then  a  great  interest  in  the  election,  as  it  was 
stated  at  the  time  that  the  largest  vote  was  given 
that  ever  was  thrown  in  Boston  on  such  an  occa- 
sion.   There  were  three  trials,  at  the  second  of 
which   Mr.    Quincy   lacked   but  67  votes  of  a 
majority,  he  having  2,561  votes;    Amory,  1,400; 
Charles  Wells  (afterwards  Mayor),  969;   H.  G. 


Otis,  269 ;  and  there  were  113  scattering.  On  the 
third  trial  Mr.  Quincy  and  Col.  Amory  were 
both  withdrawn,  and  the  vote  was  H.  G.  Otis, 
2,978;  Caleb  Eddy,  1,288;  scattering,  287. 

EXTINGUISHING    OLD    SOl! 

One  of  the  most  laughable  "sells,"  in  which 
our  Fire  Department  were  the  sold,  occurred 
some  forty  years  ago.  After  a  bright,  clear, 
wintry  day,  as  the  god  of  day  retired  to  his 
couch  in  the  far  West,  he  left  an  unusual  glow  la 
the  Occident,  so  brilliant  and  peculiar  in  hue, 
that  it  was  taken  and  mistaken  for  the  light  of 
a  great  conflagration  in  a  neighboring  town;  and 
the  tocsin  was  sounded,  the  alarm  rung  forth, 
and  the  valiant  qiicllers  of  flame  summoned  to 
extinguish  their  neighbors'  fire.  Lever^tt  and 
Green  streets,and  Cragie's  bridge,  were  alive  with 
rjaniiiis,  engines,  hooks  and  ladders,  and  belted 
firemen.  I  "must  acknowledge  the  corn,"  liiat  I 
was  of  the  number;  and  amongst  the  incredulous 
when  it  was  proclaimed  that  we  were  sold,  and 
could  return  to  our  wonted  abodes.  And  to  this 
day  I  retain  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  pecul- 
iar phenomenon;  and  though  I  have  witnessed 
many  sunsets,  at  various  seasons,  I  have  never 
seen  its  like  since. 

FIRES  OF  1830. 

The  memorandum  of  important  fires  in  the 
Chief   Engineer's  Department  at  the  City  Hall 
does  not  make  mention  of  any  between  1826  and 
1830,  although   there  were  various  alarms  and 
fires  in  the  years  between  of  more  or  less  magni- 
j  tude.    The  newspapers  of    the  2d  of    February, 
1 1830,  made  mentifHi  of  the  terribie  eoki  wea-ther 
jof  the  few  days  preceding,  that  of  Sunday  night 
I  being  as  cold  as  most  peopla  had  ever  known, 
\  and  with  this  freezing  weather    came    sundry 
alarms  of  fire :  the  papers  said  that  three  times 
was  our  fire  department  summoned  to  repair  to 
fires  betwesn  Sunday  noon  and  daylight  Monday 
morning,  and  they  obeyed  with  alacrity,  notwith- 
standing the  intense  cold. 

The  first  alarm  was  shortly  before  the  close  of 
divine  service  Sunday  forenoon,  occasioned  by  a 
fire  in  a  small  tenement, formerly  a  toll-house,  on  j 
Cragie's  Bridge,  but  then  occupied  by  an  Irish 
family.  The  fire  was  under  the  hearth,  which 
was  laid  on  timber  extended  from  the  side  of  the 
bridge,  and  did  little  injury, excepting  the  distress 
occasioned  the  family  by  depriving  them  of  hab- 
itation on  so  cold  a  day. 

DK.  BEECHER'S   CHURCH. 

The  second  alarm  was  about  one  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning,  when  the  commodious  stone 
church  in  Hanover  street,  which  was  dedicated 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1826,  and  cost,  building  and 
land,  $42,000,  belonging  to  the  society  over  which 
Dr.  Beecher  and  settled,  was  found  to  be  on  fire. 
The  whole  interior  of  the  church  was  wrapped  in 
flames  before  the  firemen  could  reach  it.  Before 
two  o'clock,  that  part  of  the  edifice  which  was 
destructible,  was  wholly  destroyecf.  Much  effort 
was  necessary  to  fave  the  adjacent  buildings, 
many  of  which  were  of  wood.  The  exer- 
tions of  the  firemen  in  this  instance  were  much 
aided  by  the  calmness  of  the  weather  and  the  fall 
of  snow.  The  Missionary  rooms  connected  with 
the  church  were  also  destroyed,  together  with 
property  worth  *1,C00  belonging  in  the  Tract 
Repository.  Merchandise  to  the  value  of  $7,000 
stored  in  the  cellar  under  the  church,  consisting 
of  wool,  wire,  tin,  copper,  &c.,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Breed,  of  Charlestown,  was  also 
destroyed.  The  church  alone  cost  $20,OCO;  .$14,- 
000  was  insured  in  the  Manufacturers'    office. 
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The  Missionary  rooms  were  insiired  for  $2,5C0. 
There  was  no  insurance  on  the  property  in  the 
Tract  Kepository,  nor  on  the  merchandise  stored 
in  the  cellar.  The  fire  first  appeared  in  the 
organ  loft,  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
communicated  by  the  flue  of  the  furnace.  Tno 
organ  cost  $1,500. 

THE   BURNT    CHURCHES. 

This,  says  the  Boston  Courier  of  that  day,  is 
the  sixth  or  seventh  house  of  worship  destro.vcd 
by  fire  in  this  city.  The  old  Brick  Meeting-house, 
80  called,  near  the  head  of  State  street,  was  twice' 
burned.  The  Old  South,  the  West  Church,  the 
First  and  Second  Baptist  churches,  have  been 
wholly  or  partially  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Hollis- 
strcet  church  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  April, 
1787.  The  meetinp;-house  of  the  same  society  was 
burned  Sabbath  evening,  April  4, 1773. 

THE   PASTOR   OF   THE   CHURCH 

at  that  time  resided  in  Green  street.  He  was 
aroused  at  the  alarm,  and, with  his  natural  impet- 
uosity, sprang  out  of  bed,  opened  his  window 
curtains,  and  stood  a  moment  astonished  at  the 
tremendous  light  of  the  flames.  Then,  observing 
to  his  wife,  "Ob,  it  is  some  great,  big  stable  on 
fire,"  he  returned  to  his  couch  to  sleep  out  the 
morning. 

THE   THIRD   FIRE 

took  lilace  on  about  4  o'clock  the  same  morning, 
and  was  at  the  store  of  Henry  J.  Holbrook  on 
Washington  street,  a  few  doors  north  of  Boyls- 
ton  street.  The  fire  took  place  in  the  cellar,  sup- 
posed by  some  burning  soot  that  fell  down  the 
chimney  to  the  fireplace  in  the  cellar,  and  to 
have  been  from  Saturday  kindling.  Mr.  Hol- 
brook had  a  rich  stock  of  English,  French,  and 
India  goods,  none  of  which  were  burned  except 
the  end  of  a  bale  in  the  cellar.  It  was  all 
removed,  but  the  damage  to  the  stock  was  esti- 
mated at  $2,000  to  $3,000.  The  building  owned 
by  heirs  of  Dr.  Thayer  was  little  damaged. 

A  NORTHENDEr's  REMEMBRANCES. 

We  were  present  in  person  at  the  fire  whicli 
destroyed  this  celebrated  church  edifice,— saw 
the  element  "lick  up"  the  structure,  down  to  its 
very  walls  and  foundation  stones,  and,  as  might 
be  said,  burning  and  destroying  the  very  granite 
Fire  and  water,  applied  at  the  same  time,  to 
granite  filled  with  frost,  especially,  will  reduce  it 
to  its  component  elements,  and  disintegrate  it 
almost  as  fast  as  though  it  were  but  ice.  Those 
who  were  present  at  the  great  fire  in  Boston,  in 
November  last,  can  verity  the  statement. 

As  we  recall  the  scene  to  mind,  we  seem  to  see 
the  old  building  restored  to  its  former  proportions 
and  place;  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  follow- 
ers of  the  great  preacher;  the  body  of  the  house 
including  the  aisles  packed  full,  the  side  galleries 
ovei-flowing  into  the  seats  for  the  choir,  which 
were  over  the  front  entrance;  in  short,  every 
available  foot  of  space  within  the  walls  occupied 
by  an  eager  and  an  attentive  listener. 

Doctor  Beecher  was  then  rapidly  climbing  to 
the  height  he  afterwards  attained.  His  reputa- 
tion as  a  preacher  of  the  Orthodox  or  Calvanistic 
faith  was  at  this  time  rapidly  spreading,  and  an 
opportunity  to  see  him,  and  hear  him  preach, 
was  improved  as  quickly  as  space  in  Plymouth 
church  would  be  to  day,  to  hear  his  son,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  The  pulpit  of  the  preach- 
er was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  end  of  the 
building  fronting  the  entrance,  was  of  plain 
mahogany,  or  some  wood  stained  to  represent  it, 
upholstered  with  red  velvet,  and  from  this  pulpit 
was  delivered  those  celebrated  sermons  of  such 


teirible  po«er,  waruing,  and  threatening  the 
sinner  of  the  wrath  to  come,  and  with  an 
eloquence  peculiar  to  himself  beseeching  him  to 
turn  from  bis  errors. 

RELIGIOUS    CONTROVERSY. 

From  this  pulpt  was  preached  those  famous 
sermons,  in  reply  to  a  ser.es  of  discourses, 
prciichcd  by  the  lean.cd  Koman  Catliolic 
riish'p  of  this  diocese, 'i\hich  at  that  time  made 
cr^  ,nii,ii  luiije  in  tlie  Chrisdan  world.  ,     , 

These  celebrated  sermons  were  preached  on  al- 
ternate Sunday  evenings.  The  Bishop  would 
have  his  innings  (not  to  be  irreverent),  and  then 
the  Doctor,—  everybody  going  to  hear  both. 
Every  sermon  on  either  side  was  fully  reported 
in  the  papers  of  the  day,  and  I  believe  both  series 
were  printed  in  book  form,  and  dare  say  Mr- 
Donahoe,  of  the  Pilot,  could  now  furnish  a  copy 
of  one  series,  if  the  fires  through  which  he  has 
passed  of  late  have  spared  one. 

We  do  not  remember  which  of  these  great 
powers  came  out  the  winner  in  the  contest,  but 
believe  the  race  was  called  by  the  best  judges 
"neck  and  neck." 

DOCTOR  BEECHER 

was  a  man  of  commanding  presence,  nearly  six 
feet,  rather  spare  in  flesh,  his  face  pale  and  clean 
shaved,  his  hair,  which  he  wore  shoit,  was 
grizzled-gray  and  wiry,  and  when  he  ran  his 
hand  through  or  over  it,  as  he  often  did  when 
preaching,  it  seemed  to  emit  sparks  of  fire,  as  did 
the  eyes  below  it. 

I  As  was  well  known  to  all  who  knew  him,  he 
was  very  zealous  and  thoroughly  honest  in  tiis 
preachings,  and  in  his  belief,  and  when  in  his 
pulpit  and  fully  awake  to  the  care  of  souls,  he 
was  quite  demonstrative  enough,  in  those  days 
feathers  were  often  used  in  place  of  hair  by  the 
upholsterers,  and  the  cushions  on  his  pulpit  desk 
were  stuffed  with  them.  The  Doctor  had  a  way  of 
thumping;  those  cushions,  not  only  with  his  fists, 
but  with  his  Bible.  We  have  seen  him  elevate  his 
great  Bible  over  his  head,  and  bring  it  down  with 
a  slam  which  would  drive  a  shower  of  feathers 
and  down  all  over  the  nearest  titters.  It  used  to 
be  whispered  among  the  boys  at  the  North  End, 
at  the  time,  that  the  bibles  used  by  the  old  Ductor 
were  bound  "extra  strong;''  but,  as  it  was,  one 
won  d  not  stand  his  hand  iag  mmy  weeks. 

THESE  NORTH-END   BOYS, 

as  frequent  occasion  has  been  had  to  remark  in 
these  papers,  were  full  of  notions,  some  of  them 
absurd,  not  to  say  irreverent.  For  instance,  we 
have  seen  a  squad  of  them  poking  a  fine  stick 
throunh  the  key-hole  of  the  front  door  of  this 
church,  carefuly  examioing  it  when  withdrawn 
to  see  if  it  became  a  brimstone  match;  when  the 
disappointed  gamin  would  be  advised  by  forae 
older  rogue  to  "Try  Park  Street,  Jack;  tiiat's 
called  Brimstone  Corner." 

RELIGIOUS    CREEDS. 

How,  with  other  changes  in  the  world's  prog- 
ress, the  opinions  of  men  have  changed  in  re- 
gard to  religious  dogmas!  Th&t  comforting  doc- 
trine of  fore-ordination  and  free  agency,  fir  iu- 
stauce,  which  was  so  "clearly  explained"  in  old 
times,  and  "so  easily  reconciled,"  is  now  but 
little  heard  of.  All  men  and  women  born  upon 
earth  were  ordained, from  the  foundation  of  God's 
Laws,  either  to  be  saved,  or  eternally  damned.  A 
soul  elected  to  be  a  sinner  would  be  and  must  be 
a  sinner,  and  punished  through  aU  ages  of  eterni- 
ty, whether  or  no;  and  so  a  soul  elected  to  be  a 
saint,  and  saved,  must  be  saved  in  spite  of  his 
own  acts.  But,  notwithstanding  these  setthd 
laws,  the  doctrine  of  free-agency  came  in  some- 
how or  somewhere  and  sived  the  sinner,  or  lost 
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the  saiat,  as  the  case  might  he.  The  method  was 
clearly  understood  and  explained  by  tbe  divines 
and  teachers  of  the  day,  and  some  of  the  hearers 
pretended  to  understand  it;  but,  aUhouch  we 
labored  to  do  so,  and,  as  misjht  be  said,  wrestled 
and  stmegled  with  the  subject,  m'c  could  not,  and 
have  not  to  this  day,  be?n  able  to  get  any  light 
upon  the  great  tnith  which  was  at  the  foundation 
of  the  creed  of  J  ohn  Calvin. 

Who  doubted,  among  the  hearers  of  old  Doctor 
Beecher  a  couple  of  generations  since,  that  there 
was  a  personal  Devil  and  a  Uteral  Hell?-  Good 
old  Doctor  Watts's  hymn, — 

"  On  slippery  rocks  I  see  them  stand, 
While  tiery  billows  roll  below ! " 

was  but  a  type  of  the  universally  believed  doc- 
trine of  the  times  of  which  we  wTite.  Who  be- 
lieves the  doctrine  now?  Infant  damnation  was 
another  morsel  of  the  old-time  creed,  and  has 
been  the  text  of  many  an  unctuous  sermon. 
There  were  those  who  could  not  agree  that  the 
very  babies  were  included,  hence  the  question 
when  infancy  terminated  and  adoloscence  or 
childhood  began  troubled  chem  some.  So  did  the 
question,  "When  does  a  pig  cease  to  be  a  pig  and 
become  a  hog?"  once  trouble  a  learned  couit  and 
jury  in  this  ancient  Commonwealth. 

THESE    CHANGES 

in  the  creeds  and  opinions  of  the  world's  people 
are  a  curious  study.  Upon  other  matters,  as 
well  as  religious,  they  are  so  marked,  both  as  to 
times  and  men,  that  they  leave  behind  them 
marks  and  ridges  as  prominent  and  well  defined 
as  geological  strata,  indicating  perhaps  a  steady 
approach  to  a  millenDium  of  truth  and  a  com- 
mon resting  place  of  a  happy  and  reasonable 
belief  for  all  God's  children. 

There  is  no  resisting  the  tidal  wave  of  change 
which  has  been  and  is  sweeping  over  the  minds 
of  men.  It  is  natural  to  believe  that  old  Doctor 
Beecher  gave  his  best  endeavors  to  the  religious 
education  of  his  own  family  of  children,  and  he 
had  a  large  one;  that  he  was  constant  and  untir- 
ing in  his  instruction  to  them;  that  they  had 
"here  a  little,  and  there  a  little;"  and  that  they 
grew  up  to  the  estate  of  men  and  women  as  per- 
fect Calvinists  as  could  be  found;  and  that  they 
would  live  and  die  in  the  faith  of  their  father. 
What  is  the  result?  In  all  the  land  there  are  no 
more  Liberal  Christians  than  these  same  Beecher 
boys  and  girls  J  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  reported 
as  saying,  of  late,  "that  if  he  believed  the  Deity 
was  the  revengeful  God  that  was  pictured  to  his 
early  mind, — in  short,  if  he  believed  the  doctrine 
his  father  preached, — he  should  shrink  from  the 
responsibility  of  being  the  father  of  a  family." 

From  the  time  when  men  burned  their  fellows 
for  their  religious  opinions,  through  the  era  of 
the  Inquisition,  the  times  when  men  and  women 
were  hanged  and  burned  for  witchcraft,  down  to 
and  through  the  epoch  of  ancient  Calvinism,  the 
tidal  wave  we  have  spoken  of  has  been  continu- 
ally augmenting,  until  now  its  force  is  resistless, 
and  it  will  roll  on,  and  sweep  away  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  superstition.  Until  mankind  shall  come 
to  look  upon  their  heavenly  Father,  as  ihey  look 
upon  their  earthly  parent,  as  a  right-minded,  j  ust, 
and  merciful  God,  one  loving  his  children  and 
bis  creatures,  and  having  the  best  good  of  all  of 
them  at  heart;  desiring  the  hurt  or  destruction  of 
none,  and  allowing  the  hurt  or  destruction  of 
none!  When  men  shall  have  arrived  at  this  state 
of  feeling  this  idea  of  their  commoa  parent,  then 
the  millennium  will  be  near  at  had,  then  the  love 
and  the  knowledge  of  God  shall  cover  the  earth 


as  me  waters  cover  ttie  sea. 

IN   THE   PULPIT. 

Doctor  Beecher  was  not  po  happy  in  the  pulpit 
when  illustrating  -points  of  doctrine  from  the 
notes  before  bim  as  he  was  when  he  came  out 
before  his  hearers  with  his  stirring  impromptu 
words,  uttered  in  his  fervent  and  eloquent  dic- 
tion and  uncqu'dlcd  style  of  delivery.  He  hatl  a 
a  way  of  suddenly  tliowing  up  his  spectacles 
from  his  eyes  to  the  top  of  his  high  forehead,  and 
pouring  fonh  his  expostulations  to  "stupid  sin- 
ners" in  a  Avonderfully  impressive  manner,  which 
would,  as  it  were,  "take  the  house  by  storm."  de 
was  a  man  of  great  practical  sense,  and  was  full 
of  activity.  He  once  preached  the  annual  sermon 
before  the  Association  of  Congregationfll  Minis- 
ters of  Massachusetts,  which  was  delivered  at 
Brattle-street  Church ,  before  the  time  when  the 
Unitarian  and  Orthodox  Congregational  minis- 
ters gave  up  this  association,  and  when  thpy  met 
together  upon  anniversary  week,  for  this  one 
occasion,  and  he  gave  his  brethren  of  the  op 
posite  faith  no  theology  at  all,  but  preached  a 
most  sensible  discourse  upon  the  personal  ex- 
ercise whicl:  young  clergymen  should  take  to  free 
them  from  the  piofessional  physical  complaints 
which  were  then  too  common  to  this  class  of  tall, 
thin.pale,  white-neck  clothed,  black-coated  andmost 
solemn-visaged  individuals.  The  young  clerg3'- 
men  of  the  present  day  appear  in  very  different 
style  of  dress  from  the  race  that  hved  before 
them. 

Dr.  Beecher  also  preached  a  series  of  sermons 
upon  temperance,— those  were  the  days  of  moral 
suasion,— which  sermons  were  published  by 
themselves,  and  were  certainly  among  the  most 
vivid,  interestinfr,  eloquent  and  common  sense 
appeals  to  young  and  old  to  beware  of  the  de- 
grading vice  of  intemperance  which  were  ever 
put  forth. 

THE   ■WO'>D    SAWTER. 

He  was,  withal,  an  excellent  conversationalist, 
and  was  ready  to  talk  with  all  whom  he  fell  in 
with  upon  miscellaneous  subjects.  He  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  jewelry  store  of  Thomas 
A.  Davis,  afterwards  of  the  firm  of  Davis  & 
Palmer,  who  died  Mayor  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Davis  kept  at  No.  1  W^asLington  street,  with  a 
front  on  Dock  square,  and  there  was  a  sort  of 
stand  occupied  sometimes  by  a  wood-sawyer  with 
whom  the  Doctor  would  occasionally  hold  con- 
versation. At  one  time, when  the  latter  was  filing 
a  saw,  the  Doctor,  in  passing  by,  asked  him  if  it 
was  not  difficult  work  lo  sharpen  a  saw  properly. 
"Yes,"  said  the  man,  who  wa.=  quite  proud  of  be- 
ing noticed  by  Dr.  Beecher,  "it  is  difficult  to  do 
it  right.  A  man  may  mnke  a  sermon,  and  he  can 
alter  it  as  he  goes  along  in  the  pulpit,  but  in  set- 
ting a  saw  you  must  do  it  just  right."  The  Doc- 
tor smiled  at  the  somewhat  irreverent  reply,  and 
passed  ioto  his  parishioner  Davis's  store. 

REVEREND    HOSISA   BALLOU 

was,  during  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Beecher  in  Bos- 
ton, the  pas'or  of  the  Universalist  church  in 
School  street.  He  had  an  antagonism  to  the 
Orthodox  faith,  which  appeared  to  be  born  with- 
in him;  he  possessed  a  good  deal  of  sarcasm,  and 
he  was  not  always  very  delicate  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  views  of  bis  theological  opponent*. 
The  old  Orthodoxy  which  had  contemned  and 
denounced  his  own  faith,  and  had  perhaps  looked 
with  horror  upon  his  thoroughly  believed  senti- 
ments,were  his  special  enemies, and  when  he  saw  fit 
to  expose  what  he  esteem  d  to  be  the  inconsisten- 
cies of  their  faith,  according  to  his  reading  of  the 
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SCTlptures,  he  performed  ixia  -vvorK  unsparingly 
and  unmercifully.  The  writer  remembers  tliat 
at  one  time  when  passing  through  School  street, 
on  Suiuliiy,  when  the  congregation  was  dispers- 
ing, of  t'eing  witliiu  hearing  of  two  members  of 
the  congregation.  A  new  preacher  had  occupied 
the  pulpit  that  day,  and  one  asked  the  other  liow 
he  liked  him,  "Oh!  very  well,"  was  the  reply 
'  VThat  he  said  was  very  good  but  then  he  did  not 
put  it  on  to  the  Orthodox  as  Hather  Ballon  docs." 
This  short  dialogue  may  illustrate  the  antagon- 
ist'c  feeling  which  existed  between  the  rival  de- 
nominations at  that  day. 

ADDENDA. 


AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE   TIMES. 

Between  Doctor  Beecher  and  Father  Ballou, 
when  they  met,  there  was  of  course  noth- 
ing but  courtesy,  however  formal  that 
might  be.  But  the  Universalist  wags  were 
Terj'  fond  of  getting  up  imaginary  conversations 
between  the  two  champions  of  opposite  faiths, 
and  at  that  time  there  were  a  great  many  young 
girls  from  the  country  who  came  to  do  household 
service  in  Boston,  which  was  before  the  experi- 
ence of  universal  Irish  help.  These  giils,  if  they 
were  not  of  Methodist  or  Free- Will  Baptist 
families,  were  mostly  Orthodox.  Many  of  them 
would  attend  Dr.  Beecher' s  preaching  and  some 
were  members  of  his  church.  He  had  a  way  of 
fascinating  young  and  old.  Some  Universalist 
joker  from  this  circumstance  got  up  a  story  that 
the  Doctor  used  to  visit  the  girls  in  the  kitchen 
who  belonged  to  his  church,  and  manufactured  a 
dialogue,  thus : 

Dr.  Beecher,  meeting  Father  Ballou,— "Good 
morning  Brother  Ballou.  I  hvid  a  dream  last 
night,  reminding  me  of  you." 

Mr.  Ballou.    "Ah!  what  was  it,  Doctor?" 

Dr.  Beecher,— "I  dreamed  I  was  in  Heaven,  and 
didn't  see  you  there." 

Mr.  Ballon,—  "0  Doctor!  that  was  because 
Tou  went  into  the  kitchea.  If  you  had  gone  into 
the  parlor,  you  would  have  found  me." 

This  senseless  fabrication  was  actually  believed 
by  a  great  many  persons,  who  were  fond  of  re- 
peating it;  and  at  one  time,  a  jealous  admirer  of 
Mr.  Ballou,  though  a  somewhat  green  subject, 
heariEg  it  authoritatively  questioned,  went  to  his 
pastor  and  asked  him  if  the  dialogue  had  not  oc- 
curred. To  his  surprise  and  regret,  Mr.  Ballou 
only  smiled  at  the  stoiy,  &nd  said,  "Oh,  no!  Dr. 
Beecher  is  a  gentleman;  he  never  made  any  such 
observation  to  me,  and  I  never  had  occasion  to 
make  any  such  remark  to  him."  This  anecdote 
will  serve  to  show  the  difference  between  re- 
ligious parties  now  and  those  of  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  even  here  in  Boston.  The  two  champ- 
ions of  opposite  faiths  visited  each  other  at  their 
homes,  and  talked  matters  of  religion  over  as 
pleasantly  as  any  other  sensible  and  courteous 
gentlemea  miaht  conduct  themselves. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  Hanover  Church  edifice,  of  which  we  have 
spokea,  stood  upon  the  easterly  side  of  Hanover 
street,  just  below  or  north  of  the  head  of  Pert- 
land  street,  and  nearly  opposite  thereto.  It  was 
built  of  rough  Quincy  granite,  which  was  broken 
to  a  uniform  size,  and  of  a  triangular  shape, 
presenting  a  very  curious  appearance,  viewed  as 
masonry. 

There  was  a  square  tower  standing  upon  the 
street,  affording  three  entrances.  The  building 
was  very  like  the  old  King's  Chapel  at  the  head 
of  School  street,  with  the  same  description  of 


tower,  as  also  that  of  old  Brattle  street,  only 
much  more  lofty.  The  night  of  the  fire  was  not 
a  very  severe  one,  nor  very  dark,  though  the 
snow  fell  steadily  in  the  still  air,  and  the  terrific 
flame,  which  found  vent  almost  entirely  through 
the  high  tower,  went  up  among  ths  snow- 
flakes,  making  the  whole  appearance  most  splen- 
did to  the  spectators,  many  of  whom  live  now,  to 
say  that  it  was  the  handsomest  fire  spectacle  they 
ever  saw.  The  church  was  situated  not  far  from 
opposite  to  where  is  now  the  American  House,  on 
the  north.  In  Dr.  Snow's  History  of  Boston, 
published  in  1828,  there  is  no  representation  of 
any  church  among  the  illustrations  save  that  of 
Hanover  Church,  as  this  was  called,  which 
was  then  nearly  new,  and  the  picture  is  a  per- 
fect one.  Its  whole  exterior  style  and  handsome 
proportions  appear  to  the  eye  just  as  the  noble 
building  looked  during  the  few  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  the  fact  that  it  was  a  new  church  of 
celebrity  was  without  doubt  the  reason  why  its 
picture  found  a  place  in  the  volume.  Tne  whole 
neighborhood  has  changed  very  much  since  1830, 
which  was  before  the  erection  of 

THE   AMERICAN   HOUSE. 

That  now  magnificent  hotel  was  originally  of 
much  smaller  dimensions,  and  was  erected  in 
1835  by  the  late  William  Lawrence  for  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Bordman,  who  resided  on  Hanover  street, 
and  whose  daughter  Mr.  Lawrence  married.  Mr. 
Bordman  owned  the  property,  and  previously 
resided  for  a  large  number  of  years  on  the  spot. 
In  1830  the  estate  was  occupied  as  a  tavern  and 
stage-house,  nutnbering  48  on  Hanover  street, 
and  the  proprietor  was  Abraham  M.  Brigham, 
the  first  landlord  of  the  American  House,  At  No. 
36  was  another  stage-house,  kept  by  Hezekiah 
Eari,  and  from  these  two  houses  eight  lines  of 
stages  for  Albany  started,  going  by  the  way  of 
Springfield,  Northampton,  Brattleboro',— all  sep- 
arate routes.  This  was  before  the  days  of  rail- 
roads. Some  of  the  lines  run  daily ;  some  on 
alternate  days;  and  the  stages  left  at  various 
hours,  commencing  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  which  time  the  mail  line  started,  and  all 
the  newspapers  of  that  day  bound  west  of  Wor- 
cester had  to  be  in  the  Postofhce  in  season  for 
the  "one-o'clock  mail."  If  they  were  behind  one 
o'clock  they  would  lie  over  twenty-four  hours, 
much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  publishers  and 
subscribers. 

Mr.  Brigham,  the  first  of  the  American  Houss 
landlords,  was  a  most  pleasant,  genial  gentle- 
man, just  the  person  fitted  to  have  charge  of  one 
of  those  cosey,  comfortable  old  taverns,  like  his 
stage-house,  where  the  sojourners  from  the  west- 
ern counties  and  other  interior  localities  were 
wont  to  establish  themselves,  to  their  great  en- 
joyment, when  they  visited  Bostm,  but  probably 
he  did  not  care  to  keep  the  then  new  hotel. 
He  was  generous,  lively  and  agreeable,  person- 
ally, but  his  education  had  not  been  such  as  to 
make  him  the  landlord  of  such  a  hotel  as  Mr. 
Lawrence  intended  the  American  House  to  be, 
and  such  as  has  been  its  reputation  for  so  many 
years.  Mr.  Lewis  Rice,  the  present  efficient 
proprietor,  was  with  Mr.  Brigham,  married  his 
niece,  bought  him  out  in  1837,  and  has  conducted 
the  establishment  with  a  success  which  is  patent 
all  over  the  country.  He  afterwards  purchased 
the  premises,  and  also  in  1849  bought  the  adjoin- 
ing land,  which  belonged  to  the  wife  of  Mr.  Bord- 
man, whose  maiden  name  was  Lydia  Osborn,  in 
her  own  right,  by  inheritance,  and  the  whole 
establishment  was  enlarged  and  remodelled,  mak- 
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ingitthe  grand  hotel  ivhich  it  now  is,  with  a  his- 
tory for  approaching  forty  years,  hardly  paral- 
leled by  any  other  in  the  country. 

THE    LOCATION. 

Where  the  Hanover  Church  stood  during  ils 
short  existence  was  previously  the  spacious  es- 
tate of  Hon.  John  Coffin  Jones,  at  whose  hospita- 
ble manwon,  as  has  been  stated  iu  previous  Ex- 
change Coltee  House  papers,  the  gallant  Commo- 
dore Oliver  H.  Perry,  the  victor  of  the  celebrated 
naval  battle  on  Lake  Erie  in  the  war  of  1812-15, 
was  entertained  when  he  made  his  visit  to  Boston 
after  that  event  of  great  note,  and  of  much 
rejoicing;  when  the  volunteer  military  companies 
of  the  old  town  turned  out  so  unanimously  to 
welcome  and 

"Wave  the  banner  o'er  him, 
Who  made  the  sea's  proud  mii-trefs  'ours,'  * 
Wliich  none  had  done  before  him." 

The  well-known  "White's  Bonnet  Rooms"  now 
occupy  part  of  the  site  of  the  former  proud  man- 
sion and  the  splendid  church.  Directly  opposite 
to  it  was  the  residence  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Shurtleff, 
father  of  our  ex-Mayor,  who  built  there  his  tine 
three-story  wooden  mansion,  on  which  was  a 
cupola  or  lookout,  at  the  centre  of  the  roof,  more 
than  twenty  jears  before.  The  present  Dr. 
Shurtleff  was  then  in  Harvard  College,  and  his 
father  was  absent  all  the  Stirling  night  with  a 
patient;  but  the  old^firemen  will  remember  that 
in  the  spacious  grounds  in  the  rear  of  the  house 
they  had  served  to  them,  after  the  3re,  one  of  the 
hospitable  feasts  of  the  day,  substantial  edibles, 
good  hot  coffee,  &c. 

HISTOBICAL. 

The  Addenda  to  Dr.  Snow's  History  of  Boston 
contains  a  brief  notice  of  the  church  and  a  des- 
cription of  its  pecul'ar  inside  form,  the  singular 
ty  of  its  established  government,  which  was,  ai. 
will  be  seen,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  members 
of  the  church;  none  others  of  the  congregation 
being  by  its  rule  of  government  allowed  to  have 
the  least  voice  in  its  affairs.  This  peculiarity  was 
a  source  of  considerable  polemical  discussion 
occasionally  at  the  time,  when  it  used  to  be 
observed  that  Brattle-street  Church,  which  was 
within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  Hanover-street 
IChurch,  was  free  to  all  its  members  to  take  part 
in  all  that  pertained  to  its  government,  as  also  in 
the  selection  of  its  pastor,  while  iu  the  latter  the 
pew-holders,  unless  members  of  the  church  and 
pertaking  of  the  communion,  had  no  voice  what- 
ever. Dr.  Sno(v  says,  "On  the  first  of  March, 
1826,  the  Hanover  Church  dedicated  their  house 
of  worship ;  on  which  occasion  the  Rev.  Moses 
Stuart,  professor  at  Andover,  delivered  a  sermon 
from  Matthew  xviii.  20.  The  geneial  style  of 
this  building,  externally,  is  after  the  primitive 
Gothic.  The  interior  is  on  a  plan  somewhat  new. 
Thg  floor  of  the  house  js  on  an  inclined  p^ane 
making  eigl+teen  jncjjes  slppe.  fhefe  are  16Q 
pews,  besides  seats  fof  the  singef^;  thg  pulpit, 
which  is  uncommonjy  low,  stands  pay t}y  ^u  an 
ajcove,  and  projects  al)out  three  feet  in  front  of 
tlie  Ifttera)  wajl.  The  eost  of  ttje  lantj  and  builcL- 
iug  amounted  to  |42,0Q0-  The  property  in  the 
same  is  held  by  the  churgh,  exclusively  of  the 
proprietors  of  pews,  who  purchase  the  right  of 
the  pews  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the 
choice  of  pastor  and  other  ecclesiastical  affairs 
belong  solely  to  the  body  of  church  members  in 
full  communion.    Rev.  Ljman  Beecher,  D.  D., 

S  *»,*  kT®»''uT®i™®*  *^^  eremy,  and  they  are  our?,"  was 
I  ^jgtP"®^  ofllcial  despatch  ol  Perry,  announcing  his 


of  Litchneia,  uonu.,  was  instaiiea  as  nrst  pastor 
of  this  church  on  March  22.  Rev.  Dr.  Codman 
of  Dorchester  made  the  introductory  prayer;  Dr. 
JJmnphrey,  ujreadent  of  Amherst  College,  preach- 
ed; Dr.  Pay§on  yf  ]t?or()la|^d,  Dr.  Holme^  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mr.Wisnerof  Boston,  Rey.  Jiis4n'E4- 
wards  of  Andover  (since  D.  D.),  and  Dr.  Jenks  of 
Boston,  bore  the  other  parts  in  the  service  of  the 
day.  On  the  succeeding  week,  March  29,  the 
sale  of  pews  took  place,  and  the  sum  of  $236  74 
was  obtained  for  82  pews.  The  remainder  have 
since  been  let  or  sold,  and  the  house  has  been 
constantly  crowded  with  attendants." 

The  reverend  gentlemen  who  assited  at  the  in- 
stallation were  principals  among  the  gre?.t  ligl  's 
of  Orthodoxy  at  that  day  in  New  England.  Dr 
Codman  of  Dorchester  was  a  distinguished  divine. 
Dr.  Pay  son  of  Portland  was  very  celebrated,  be- 
ing well  known  throughout  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts,  as  also  having  immense 
numbers  in  his  church  and  congregation.  Beth 
Dr.  Edwards  and  Dr.  Humphrey  were  considered 
as  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  their  religious 
sects  and  brethren.  Professor  Stuart  was  a  very 
learned  gentleman,  skilled  in  various  languages, 
and  estepmpd  to  be  a  man  of  great  ability.  P.s 
sermon  at  the  installation  was  understood  to  be 
intended  as  an  exposition  of  the  faith  of  his  de- 
nomination according  to  the  Andover  Orthodox 
platform.  It  was  printed  m  a  pamphlet  form,  and 
had  an  immense  circulation  throughout  the 
country,  New  England  particularly,  and  it  was 
reviewed  by  friends  and  opponents,  and  its  doc- 
trines praised  or  critically  assailed  according  to 
the  different  opinions  of  the  writers.  Polemical 
controversies  were  much  sharper  in  those  days 
than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Wisner, 
afterwards  D.  D.,  had  not  been  pastor  of  the  Old 
South  Church  a  long  time  then.  Dr.  William 
Jenks  will  be  remembered  by  a  great  many  of  our 
people  as  a  modest  old  gentleman,  in  a  dark 
cloak,  with  an  extraordinary  ear-trumpet 
which  he  carried  with  him  through  the  street,  and 
at  reiigious  gatherings  and  clerical  meetings,  at 
wliich  he  appeared  to  be  alway  s  present.  He  was 
for  many  years  one  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
Harvard  University,  and  he  had  also  preached 
at  a  marineis'  church  or  chapel  on  Central 
wharf.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  denomina- 
tions and  was  a  very  learned  gentleman.  A  church 
was  erected  for  him  in  Green  street  the  same  year 
that  Dr.  Beecher  was  installed  in  Hanover  st.,  the 
corner  stone  being  laid  on  the  8th  of  April,  1826. 
In  the  progress  of  this  building  a  serious  and 
very  unfortunate  accident  occurred.  On  the  13th 
of  June,  while  the  roof  was  being  raised,  the 
fastenings  gave  way.  The  roof  fell  and  knocked 
down  a  part  of  the  front  wall  and  staging.  Two 
persons  lost  their  lives,  and  several  others  were 
severely  wounded.  The  building  was  completed 
and  dedicated  November  1  of  that  year,  and  Dr. 
Jenks's  installation  took  place  at  the  same  time. 
He  preached  there  some  dozen  or  fifteen  years  or 
more,  and  notwithstanding  his  intense  deafness 
he  preserved  his  voice  wondeifully;  but  he  gave 
way  at  last,  and  the  church  was  sold  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  who  retained 
it  until  they  bought  their  present  Bowdoin-street 
edifice,  and  their  Green-street  church  was  turned 
over  to  mechanical  purposes. 

AFTER   THE   FIRE. 

The  society  of  the  Hanover  Church  had  their 
services  at  the  brick  Orthodox  church  in  Salem 
street,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Bennet  street. 
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where  a  good  many  years  afterwards  the  Doctor's 
eldest  son,  the  Reverend  Edward  Beecher,  was 
pastor.  There  on  the  Sunday  after  the  fire  Doc- 
tor Beecher  preached  one  of  his  most  eloquent 
and  impressive  discourses  from  the  text— in 
Isaiah  xliv.  verse  11,— "Our  holy  and  our  beau- 
tiful house  is  burned  up  with  fire,  and  all  our 
pleasant  things  are  laid  waste."  The  society 
wors-hipped  there  until  their  new  church  was 
built  in  Bowdoin  street,  about  a  year  afterwards, 
j  when  they  assembled  under  the  pastor  in  their 
new  location.  He  did  not  remain  there  many 
years.  There  was  a  great  call  for  evangelical 
preaching,  such  as  was  the  Beecher  faith,  at  the 
West,  and  he  went  to  Cincinnati  to  officiate  in 
that  city,  where  a  spacious  and  handsome  church 
was  built  for  him,  and  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Lane  Seminary,  a  Presbyterian  theological  insti- 
tutioHj  the  church  government  of  which  denomi- 
nation the  Doctor  came  into.  The  Bowdoin-street 
society  had  sound  and  excellent  preachers,— Doc- 
tor Hubbard  Winslow,  Doctor  Waterbury,  and, 
lastly,  Reverend  Mr.  Johnson,  a  very  able 
and  excellent  man,— it  had  Lowell  Mason's  and 
Eiwin  Bruce's  splendid  choirs  of  singers,  which 
thousands  of  people  must  remember,  but  it  did 
not  have  Doctor  Beecher.  Its  ranks  grew  thin, 
so  that  some  ten  years  ago  the  fine  building  was 
sold  out  to  the  society  of  the  Church  of  the 
Advent,  and  the  "Hanover  Church"  and  society 
became  extinct. 

SPOILING   A   JOKE. 

We  are  not  able  to  finish  our  relation  of  Doc- 
tor Beecher,  without  adverting  to  a  most  barbar- 
ous and  ridiculous  misappropriation  of  an  old 
joke,  which  recently  appeared  in  print.  The 
gejH-us  who  thus  revamps  old  jokes  and 
anecdotes  and  generally  manages  to  extract 
all  the  pith  and  point  from  them  as  they 
were  originally  told,  has  [taken  the  stoiy 
of  old  Jimmy  Wilson,  the  Boston  Crier, — 
published  in  these  papers  many  months  ago, — 
when  it  was  said  that  in  those  days,  when  li 
Fourth  of  July  feast  was  no  feast  at  all  without 
the  standard,  ever-present  roast  pig,  and  Wilson 
was  asked  by  a  crony  if  he  should  dine  with  the 
other  city  oflScials  at  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  Nation- 
al Anniversary,  he  answered,  "No!  I  sha'a't 
dine  where  there  is  only  one  roast  pig  for  half  a 
dozen  persons,  but  shall  eat  my  Fourth  of  July 
dinner  over  to  Charlestown,  where  there  will  be  a 
pig  to  every  plate!"  This  anecdote  has  been 
most  clumsily  made  over,  so  as  to  bring  in  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  who  never  saw,  and  much  more, 
never  mixed  in,  a  fight  between  Boston  and 
Charlestown  boys.  To  turn  the  delicate  roast  pig 
into  "hog"  and  "slice  of  poik"  with  the  "long 
bridge"  as  an  accompanimeat  was  a  grand  effort, 
certainly,  and  gave  proof  of  the  lively  imagina- 
tion of  the  author,  but  it  spoiled  a  story  which 
,  was  good  enough  in  itself,  and  which  had  the 
rare  merit  of  truth. 

FIRE   IN  STATE   STBEET. 

The  last  of  the  principal  fires  in  Boston  of  forty 
years  ago  and  more,  of  which  memoranda  is 
made  at  the  Chief- Engineer's  office,  was  not  of 
such  destructive  character  as  the  others  which 
preceeded  it,  but  it  obtaint-d  importance  from  the 
fact  that  it  came  near  causing  the  burning  up  of 
the  venerable  Old  State  House  building,  in  which 
was  then  the  City  Hall,  having  in  it  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  and  Common  Council's  rooms,  the 
Boston  Post-Offlce,  Topliffs'  Reading  Room,— 
the   predecessor    of  the    Merchants'    Exchange 


Ueadine  Room,— and  having  also  other  tenants. 
The  newspaper  accounts  stated  that  on  Thursday 
morning,  November  ai,  1832,  tLe  building  num- 
bered 14  and  16  on  the  north  side  of  Stitte  street, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  this  city.  It  was  oc- 
cupied by  Messrs.  Sylvester  Center  and  Daniel 
Hawkins,  brokers;  Mr.  C.  J.  Ilall,  architect;  and 
Messrs.  Henry  Rogers,  Lynde  Walter,  E.  Hasket 
Derby,  and  Cornelius  Coolidge.  The  principal' 
loss  was  in  valuable  papers  and  account  books. 
The  explosion  of  a  small  quantity  of  gunpowder 
which  took  place  knocked  down  several  persons 
at  work  in  front  of  the  building;  but  it  was  not 
understood  that  any  one  was  seriously  injured. 
Mr.  Center,  who  had  previously  been  a  dry  goods 
dealer  in  Washington  street,  was  a  proficent  in 
sporting  and  gunning,  ai^d  it  was  presumed  at  the 
time  that  he  kept  gunpowder  in  his  office,  which 
caused  the  explosion. 

The  above  took  place  about  four  o'clock,  A.M., 
and  the  Fire  Department  had  just  returned  to 
their  houses  when  the  bells  again  snmmoned 
them  to  action.  The  fire  had  communicated 
with 

THE   OLD   STATE-HOUSE, 

on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street;  had  spread  into 
the  attic,  and  mounted  to  the  cupola.  Here 
again  they  were  occupied  till  nine  o'clock  before 
they  were  able  to  subdue  the  devouring  element. 
An  immensity  of  water  was  thrown  on  the  build- 
ing, which  flooded  nearly  all  the  rooms  and 
chambers  from  garret  to  cel'ar. 

The  injury  done  to  the  building  was  estimated 
at  from  $5,000  to  $6,000.  On  the  first  floor  of 
the  hall  is  the  Post-olfice.  and  the  Messrs.  Topliffs' 
Reading  Room;  the  chambers  were  occupied  by 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  City  Council,  City  Treas- 
urer, Health  Officer,  Auditor  and  other  city  offi- 
cers. 

The  letters  in  the  Post-office  were  all  preserved, 
and  about  noon  the  office  was  opened  for  the 
delivery  of  letters.  The  Treasurer's  books,  and 
books  of  Accounts,  City  Records,  everything  of 
value,  were  saved.  The  Messrs.  Topliffs  were  put 
to  some  temporary  inconvenience,  in  common, 
with  their  numerous  patrons,  but  their  bulletin 
board  and  their  marine  journal  were  to  be  found 
for  the  present  at  the  Hope  Insurance  Company's 
office.  The  cellar  was  occupied  by  Messrs.  J.  N. 
&  I.  Staples,  wine  merchants,  and  by  Messrs.  0. 
&  R.  Goss,  fruiterers,  Mr.  T.  A.  Dexter,  notary 
public,  and  Jacob  Bender,  Wm.  Gregory,  W.  A. 
Wheelock,  stock  and  exchange  brokers,  all  of 
whom  suffered  more  or  less  from  the  water  which 
poured  down  upon  their  offices  in  torrents, 

INCIDENTS. 

The  buildings  No.  14  and  16  belonged  to  the 
heirs  of  the  late  Wm.  Dehon.  It  was  not  in- 
sured. 

The  exertions  of  the  firemen  was  the  subject  of 
general  commendation.  Their  duty  was  exceed- 
ingly irksome  and  laborious,  but  they  kept  to 
their  posts  and  worked  like  men  throughout 
every  branch  of  the  department,  some  of  them 
performing  daring  feats  in  their  anxiety  tq  say^ 
the  property  of  their  fello>yTciti?;ens.  Their 
determinefl  exertions  to  save  the  clqck  in  the 
eastern  attic  of  the  biii)ding,  which  was 
originally  illHipinated  af  night,  were  stjccgssful, 
although  performed  with  much  peril  and  disa- 
greeable labor,  and  were  the  theme  of  universal 
praise.  The  great  wonder  at  the  time  was  that 
the  whole  building  had  not  been  destroyed,  and 
the  upper  interior  had  a  most  melancholy  look 
after   the  fire,  the  chambers  bearing  the  appear- 


ance  of  halls  of  charcoal,  the  beams,  rafters, 
and  all  the  woodwork  having  been  well  burned, 
while  the  roof  was  destroyed. 

THE   BOSTON  >POST-OFFICE 

business  was  of  course  far  more  restricted  then 
than  it  is  now,  or  it  could  not  have  found  room 
for  all  its  operations  after  Mr.  I^ostmaster  Xat  h- 
aniel  preepe  yevyjove^  tjye  inst^tuyion  yrot^fj  ^Meif 
chants'  Hall,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Cohgresi 
and  Water  streets,  to  the  rather  narrow  limits 
assigned  to  it  in  the  Old  State  House  among  so 
many  other  tenants. 

BOSTON    COMMON 


ITS    ORIGIN. 


A    COMMON     FALLACY. 


THE  <<  RIGHT  OF  COMMONAGE." 


When  the  First  Slices  "Were  Cut. 

CWRITTKlf    FOB    THE    BOSTON   COMMERCIAL    BULLETIN.] 

Boston  Common,  whether  we  look  upon  it  in  the 
light  of  past  historical  associations,  or  in  that  of 
present  beauties  and  needs,  is  a  subject  of  inter- 
est, not  only  to  Bostonians,  but  to  those  as  well 
who  have  never  trodden  its  streeti=,  but  who 
nevertheless  have  heard  of  it  as  an  oasis  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  city,  and  many  of  whom  look 
toward  it  as  a  possible  Mecca  in  future  wander- 
ings; and  the  recent  partially  successful  on- 
slaught upon  its  pro|^ions  by  the  City  Govern- 
ment, in  the  removal  of  the  Tremont-street  fence 
and  sidewalk,  has  again  attracted  public  atten- 
tion to  it.  This  onslaught,  it  will  hardly  be 
necessary  to  state,  is  only  one  of  many  which 
h&ve  been  made  from  time  to  time,  some  of 
which  have  ignobly  failed,  while  others  have  suc- 
ceeded either  partially  or  wholly  in  their  objects. 
It  therefore  behooves  the  citizens  ol  Boston  espe- 
cially to  be  on  guard  against  depredators,  that 
the  city's  playground  and  aesthetic  breathing 
spot  may  not  be  swallowed  up  in  the  marts  of 
trade. 

A  POPUI.AR  FALLACY. 

In  the  beginning,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  it,  the 
erroneous  impression  generally  prevailing,  that 
the  land  comprising  the  Common  was  given  to 
the  city  for  that  purpose,  with  the  proviso  that 
an  application  to  any  other  use  would  cause  its 
reversion  to  the  heirs  of  its  original  proprietor. 

So  far  fiom  this  being  the  case,  the  peninsula 
on  which  old  Boston  is  now  located  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Colonists  from  William  Blackstone, 
or  Blaxton,  as  it  is  spelled  by  some  authorities, 
as  about  that  time  they  expected  their  English 
charter  to  b3  revoked,  for  the  sum  of  thirty 
pounds  sterling,  to  pay  which  an  assessment  of 
six  shillings  was  levied  upon  each  householder, 
some  paying  more,  but  all  expected  to  pay  that 
amount.  After  the  purchase,  it  wa?  divided 
among  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  plot  re- 
served by  an  order  ©f  March  30, 1640,  as  a  Com- 
mon, in  which  all  freemen  should  have  right  of 
ownership. 
From  that  time  onward  for  a  time,  the  Com- 


mon seemed  to  be  especially  devoted  to  the  grazing 
of  cattle,  and  at  different  intervals  a  person  was 
selected  "to  keep  the  cowes  which  goe  on  the 
Common,"  for  wbich  service  he  was  allowed 
"two  shillings  and  sixpence  the  head  for  every 
cowe  that  goes  there."  Even  before  this  time 
clauses  of  orders  and  resolves  arc  found  which 
undoubtedly  refer  to  the  Common.  For  instance, 
March  12, 1634,  in  an  order  directing  town  fencei 
to  be  put  in  repair,  it  was  ordered  that  "All  ye 
fenses  to  bee  made  sufficient  before  ye  7th  daj'  ot 
ye  second  month  (April  7),  and  they  to  bee  looked 
vnto  by  our  brother  Grubb  &  brother  Hudson  for 
ye  New  Feild,  our  brother  Pennyman  &  brother 
Colborne,  for  ye  feild  by  him,"  &c.,  the  latter 
having  undoubted  reference  to  the  present  Com- 
mon. 

THE   FIRST  KEFEBENCE. 

The  first  explicit  reference,  however,  to  the 
Common  in  the  old  records  is  the  following: — 

"15th,  10  mo.  1634.  Mr.  Winthrop,  Mr!  Cod- 
dington,  [and  others]  and  William  Blackstone, 
shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  all  such  lands 
belonging  to  the  town,  (as  are  not  yet  in  the  law- 
full  possession  of  any  particular  person)  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towne,  leaving  out  such  por- 
tions, in  Common  for  the  use  of  New  Comers, 
and  the  further  benefit  of  the  towne,  as  in  their 
best  discretion  they  shall  think  fitt." 

Its  use  as  a  training-field  was  also  especially 
set  forth,  and  the  right  ot  citizens  to  its  benefits. 

Governor  Winthrop,  in  his  journal  for  the 
year  1638,  records  the  arrival  of  "many  ships  this 
year,  with  people  of  good  quality  and  estates," 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  "John  Josselyn, 
Gen.,"  a  name  well  known  in  New  England  his- 
tory, who,  speaking  of  his  visit  to  Boston,  says, 
"On  the  south  theie  is  a  small  but  pleasant  Com- 
mon, where  the  Gallants,  a  little  before  sunset, 
walk  with  their  Marmalet-madams,  as  we  do  in 
Moorefi elds,  till  the  nine-o'clock  bell  rings  them 
home  to  their  respective  habitations;  when 
presently  the  Constables  walk  their  respective 
rounds  to  see  good  order  kept,  and  to  take  up 
loose  people." 

THE   EIGHT   OF   COMMONAGE. 

May  18, 1646,  all  persons  who  were  "admitted  to 
inhabit"  were  to  have  equal  right  of  Common- 
age, and  "aU  admitted  hereafter  not  to  have  that 
right  unless  they  hier  it."  Other  orders  passed 
at  the  same  town  meeting  were,  "It  is  ordered,  y t 
ther  shalbe  kept  on  the  Common  bye  je  In- 
habitants of  ye  Towne  but  70  Milch  Kine;"  also, 
that  "iher  shalbe  no  dry  cattil,  younge  cattil,  or 
horse,"  except  "one  horse  for  Elder  OUner;" 
also,  that  "if  any  desire  to  keep  sheep,  hee  may 
keepe  four  sheep  in  liew  of  a  cow;"  and  another 
ordering  that  "noe  Inhabitant  shall  haue  power 
to  sell  his  righte  of  Commonage,  but  only  to  let 
it  out  to  hier  from  year  to  year." 

But  the  above  are  all  trivial  compared  with 
the  following,  passed  on  the  same  day,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  at  the  foundation  of  aU  ordexs 
and  desires  to  keep  the  Common  sacred  from  all 
trespass:  — 

"It  is  ordered,  yt  no  common  Marish  and  Pas- 
tur  Ground  shall  hereafter  bye  gifte  or  sayle,  ex- 
change or  otherwise  be  counted  vnto  ppriety  with- 
out consent  of  ye  major  pt  of  ye  inhabitants  of 
ye  towne." 

Previous  to  this,  the  order  of  March  30,  1640, 
that  "no  more  land  be  grantid  in  the  Town,  out 
of  the  open  ground,  or  common  field,  which  is 
left  between  Sentry  Hill  and  Mr.  Colborn's  end, 
except  3  or  4  lotts  to  make  vp  ye  streete  from 
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bro.  Robte  Walkers  to  ye  EouQd  Marsh  "  was 
passed.  ' 

"the  old  granary  " 
However,  in  1660,  the  land  now  comprised  in 
the  Old  Granary  Burying  Ground  was  taken,  and 
another  strip  for  town  buildings  soon  afterwards 
and  Gentry  (now  Park)  street  being  laid  out 
"from  Mr.  Atherton  Hanlghes  to  ve  Gentry  Hill  " 
to  be  "soe  kept  open  forever,"  the  Cc  mnion  lost 
considerable  of  its  land ;  though  land  added  to 
it  on  the  southern  side,  now  partly  comprised 
in  the  burial-ground  and  deer-park,  added  about 
as  much  as  was  taken.  The  burying-ground 
comprised  in  this  section  was  dedicated  to  that 
service  in  1756,  though  its  oldest  stone  is  dated 
in  1761.  Probably  the  best-known  name  to  be 
found  here  is  that  of  Mons.  Julien,  the  Prof. 
Blot  of  the  last  century,  who  was  the  inventor 
of  the  soup  that  bears  his  name.  His  tomb  is 
near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  cemetery,  and 
is  marked  by  a  slab  of  rough,  coarse  grayish 
marble,  on  which  is  the  following  inscription, 
some  portions  of  it  already  being  almost  illegi- 
ble:— 

In  memory  of 
Mr.  John  B.  Julien 
Who  died  June  30th  1805 
JEt  52. 
^      In  hope  of  that  immortal  bliss 
To  rise  and  reign  above  Jesus  is 
His  flesh  in  peaceful  slumber  lies 
Till  the  last  trump  shall  sound. 
But  to  return  to  the  "Old  Granary  Burying- 
Ground,"  the  name  of  which  arose  from  the  fact 
that  on  the  land  now  bounded  by  Park,   Beacsn, 
and  Tremont  streets,  the  town  built    a  public 
granary,  the  precise  date  of  which  we  have  been 
unable  to  learn,  though  it  was  subsequent  to 
1737,  for  in  that  year  it  was  removed  to  the  cor- 
ner of  the  lot,  with  a  frontage  on   the  principal 
street.    It  is  not  located  on  a  map  published  in 
1728.    It  stood  till  1809,  when  it  was  torn  down, 
and  Park  street  Church  took  its  place. 

THE   WORK-HOUSE. 

On  the  same  lot,  on  the  corner  of  Beaon 
street,  was  erected,  in  1686,  thealms-hoase,  which 
was  still  standing  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury; and  in  1738  the  work-house  was  erected 
thereon.  This  locality,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  was  probably  one  of  the  most  squalid  in 
appearance  of  any  in  the  town.  It  is  related  that 
on  election  and  independence  days  it  was  a  com- 
mon sight  for  the  staid  townman,  on  his  way  to  I 
duties  or  pleasures  in  the  way  of  training  or 
celebration  on  the  Common,  to  have  diminutive 
hands  thrust  through  holes  in  the  fences  sur- 
rounding the  alms-house,  their  owners  begging 
for  a  pittance,  while  the  feebler  ones  inside  often 
cried  for  bread,  too  weak  to  go  out  and  beg  that 
which  "the  town  oftentimes  had  not  to  give." 

Among  the  early  orders  about  the  Common, 
are  some  quaint  ones,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  specimen,  passed  in  town  meeting  on  March 
22, 1697  :— 

"Noe  person  shall  ride  too  and  fro  aboute  the 
Common  on  the  Sabbath-day,  to  water  horses,  on 
the  penalty  of  5s.,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Fairfield  is 
impowered  to  look  after  the  transgressors." 

March  13, 1769,  horse-racing  on  the  Common 
by  soldiers  was  particularly  ment  oned  p.s  a  griev- 
ance. 

IMPROVEMENTS  BEGUN. 

Where  the  State-House  now  stands  wis 
the  cow-pasture,  which  embraced  much  of  Bea- 
con street,  thougli  the  bovine  animals  hal  free 
run  of  all  parts  on  the  annual  payment  by  their 


owners  of  two  dollars,  till  the  year  1822,  when 
the  town  put  on  cit>'s  garments,  and  an  annual 
tax  of  ten  dollars  was  levied,  which  graduall} 
thinned  the  number  till  cow-pastu:age  oa  the 
Common  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  present  Beacon-street  mall  was  made  in 
1816,  under  the  direction  of  the  selectmen.  From 
a  work  published  the  next  year,  we  learn  that 
"the  expense  was  defrayed  from  the  residue  of  a 
sum  (about  2,500  dollar.s)  remaining  in  their 
hands,  raised  by  subscription  to  erect  fortifica- 
tions for  the  defence  of  the  harbor  during  the 
last  war.  Itis  laid  out  with  taste;— has  a  dry, 
well  gravelled  walk,  wit'i  beautif  j1  glaces  and 
evergnreens,  and  has  avenues  at  convenient  dis- 
tances. In  a  short  time  these  walks  will  be  con- 
tinued round  the  whole  Common.  The  wealth  of 
the  town  is  adequate  to  the  expense,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  it  Is  highly  desirable." 

From  that  time  the  improvement  and  beaut  ify- 
ing  of  the  Common  was  carried  on  more  thor- 
oughly and  systematically,  and  mere  care  taken 
of  that  which  was  already  there.  Malls  were 
cared  for,  trees  were  set  out,  and  those  already 
standing  nursed  and  pruned.  In  183i,  the  gingko- 
tree,  an  East-Indian  pioduct,  was  set  out  in  its 
present  locality  nearly  opposite  Joy  street, 
though  it  had  been  for  twenty  years  in  the  gar- 
den of  Capt.  Isaiah  Doane,  which  was  located  in 
a  spot  now  embraced  in  Pemberton  square. 

The  Common  had  been  till  1850,  for  a  good 
many  years,  a  general  receptacle  for  filth  of  all 
kind?,  in  the  shape  of  ashes  especially,  which 
was  killing  the  trees  in  much  the  same  manner 
that  the  asphalt  walks  now  are,  and  encouraging 
the  growth  of  plantain  and  other  weeds  in  tuch 
luxuriance  that  the  grass  in  many  places  was 
actually  killed.  In  that  and  the  ensuing  year 
about  6,000  loads  of  coal-ashes  were  carted  from 
Tremont-street  mall  alone,  and  used  to  fill  up 
near  Charles-street  mall,  and  in  the  same  j  ears 
40  loads  of  plantain  and  75  of  knot-weed  were 
carted  off,  while  16,000  bashels  of  gravel  were 
brought  from  Somerville,  and  used  in  improving 
Tremont  and  Charles  street  malls . 

There  are,  in  all,  between  1200  and  1500  trees 
on  the  Common,  of  which  nearly  700  are  Ameri- 
can elms,  49  English  elms,  68  linden-trees,  17 
tulip-trees,  250  firs,  70  white  and  silver-leaf 
maple,  69  spruce,  14  rock  maple,  20  arbor-vitae, 
&c.  Upwards  of  200  of  these  were  set  out  in 
April  and  May  of  the  year  1850,  at  which  time 
many  of  the  decayed  trees  were  repaired,  and  it 
may  interest  many  of  our  readers  to  know  that 
300  yards  of  duck  and  40  barrels  of  composition 
were  used  in  this  latter  work,  15  barrels  of  com- 
position being  used  in  filling  up  the  hollow  in 
the  old  elm. 

THE    OLD   ELM. 

It  is  not  known  to  a  certainty  how  old  the  great 
elm  is,  or  by  whom  it  was  set  out,  or  even  wheth- 
er it  may  not  be  a  spontaneous  growth.  There 
is  an  unauthenticated  tradition  that  it  was 
planted  by  a  Deacon  Henchman,  an  ancestor  of 
Governor  Hancock's  family.  Other  traditions 
respecting  the  tree  are  better  authenticated,  and 
some  of  that  which  is  history  is  quite  interesting, 
while  not  a  little  of  it  is  thrUIing,  bringing  to 
memory  days  sanguinary  with  the  blood  of 
cruelty  and  the  mould  of  superstition. 

Among  the  earlier  of  the  latter  deeds  which 
took  place  thereunder  was  the  supposed  hanging 
of  the  "witch,"  Ann  Hibbeos,  from  a  oranch  of 
it  in  1656.  Certain  it  is  that  on  the  20  th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1659,  two  Quakers,   William  Robinson  and 
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Marmaduke  Stevenson,  the  former  trom  bonaon 
and  the  latter  from  Yorkshire,  were  haneed  fTom 

tion  of  the  sentence  against  them,  they  issued  a 
solemn  warning"  to  the  citizens,  full  of  ycrv 
un-Quaker-like  words,  the  paper  being  dated  "In 
he  Common  Gaol,  in  the  Bloody  Tovvn  of  Boston 
the  6th  month,  1659." 

In  addition  to  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Stevenson, 
the  oiiginal  writ  embraced  also  Mary  Dyar  (or 
Dyre),  "a  comely  grave  woman,  and  of  a  goodlv 
personage,  and  one  of  a  good  report,  having  an 
husband  of  an  estate,  fearing  the  Lord,  and  the 
mother  of  children;"  but  she  was  spared  at  this 
time,  through  the  interveatiou  of  her  son,  after 
she  had  climbed  up  the  ladder  and  had  her  feet 
tied,  and  sent  our  of  the  Colony;  "but  she  was 
so  fully  persuaded  that  her  death  was  necessaiy 
m  the  cause  she  had  espoused,  that  she  returned 
again  the  next  year,  and  was  executed  on  the 
first  day  of  June." 

THE   EXECUTION. 

The  special  account  of  the  hanging  of  the  two 
I  Quakers  says  they  came  "to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion,  hand  in  hand,  as  to  a  wedding  day,  with 
great  cheerfulness  of  heart;"  and  "when  their 
dead  bodies  were  cut  down,  they  were  suffered  to 
fall  to  the  ground,  mth  which  the  skull  of  W. 
Robinson  was  broke,  his  body  being  stiff  ere  it 
was  cut  down;  and  when  down  their  shirts  were 
ripped  off  with  a  knife,  and  their  naked  bodies 
cast  into  a  hole  of  the  earth,  which  was  digged, 
without  any  coveiing;  and  when  some  Friends 
came  and  desired  their   bodies  to   be  put  into 
coffins,  and  so  into  some  enclosed  ground,  where 
beasts  might  not  turn  them  up,  your  Executioner 
suffered  them  to  wrap  them  in  linnen,  and  to  put 
them  in  again,  but  to  take  them  away  he  suffered 
them  not.    And  when  a  friend  [Nicholas  Upsal] 
had  caused  pales  to  be  brought  to  fence  the  place, 
into  which  they  were  cast,  that  so  their  bodies 
might  not  be  preyed  upon  by  the  bruit  creatures, 
seeing  you  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  removed; 
but  there  left  their  bodies  together  in  a  pit  in  an 
open  field,  which  wfts  soon  covered  with  water." 
Readers  of  Seuthey  will  remember  the  alcove,  the 
substance  of  which  he  gives  in  his  "Common- 
Place  Book." 

Another  bloody  event  which  took  place  on  the 
Common  was  a  duel  in  1728  between  two  aristo- 
cratic youths  of  Boston,  Henry  Phillips  and  Ben- 
jamin Woodbridge,  after  having  had  some  words 
at  the  Royal  Exchange  tavern.      They  fouo-ht 
with  swords,  and  Woodbridge  was  killed,  Phil- 
lips making  his  escape.    This  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  last  duel  fought  in  Boston,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  a  law  being  passed  that  those  there- 
after guilty  should  be  punished.    The  survivor 
to  be  "carried  in  a  cart,  with  a  rope  about  his 
neck,  to  the  gaUows,  to  sit  thereon  one  hour 
and  be  imprisoned  twelve  months;"  while  the  per- 
son killed  should  "be  buried  with  a  stake  driven 
through  his  body,  and  stones  pilled  on  his  gi-ave;' 
On  the  last  day  of  October,  1768,  Richard  Ames, 
a  deserter  from  the  array,  was  shot  on  the  Com- 
mon, and  buried  where  he  fell.    "Some  of  the 
first  ladies  of  the  town  interested  themselves  in 
his  behalf,  and  petitioned  the  commanding  gen- 
eral for  his  pardon ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail." 

THE   SPINNING   MANIA. 

In  the  year  1718,  a  colony  of  Scotch-Irish  peo- 
ple from  Londonderry,  Ireland,  arrived  in  this 
country,  the  majority  locating  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, though  a  large  number  settled  in  Boston. 
They  introduced  the  spinning-wheel  into  New 


England,  and  their  arrival  was  the  means  of 
awaking  Boston  to  the  importance  of  flax  culture 
aud  linen-cloth  manufacture.  The  town  meeting 
held  on  Sept.  28, 1720,  appointed  a  committee  "to 
consider  about  promoting  of  a  Spinning  Sihool 
or  Schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of 
this  Town." 

This  committee  reported,  Dec.  27,  recommend- 
ing the  building  of  a  house  for  a  school  "on  the 
wasteland  jefure  Captain  Southack's;  because 
part  of  it  is  already  built,  a  cellar  almost  made, 
and  a  well  in  Belknap's  yard  belonging  to  the 
town."  Spinning  schools  were  established,  and 
a  large  building  was  erected  on  Long-Acre  street, 
now  that  part  of  Tremont  street  between  School 
and  Winter  street,  about  where  Hamilton  Place 
now  is,  which  stood  till  long  after  the  Kevolu- 
tiod. 

The  General  Court  laid  an  excise  on  caniages 
and  other  article  of  luxury,  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  appropriated  to  this  build  in  1^  and  '  :  inen 
manufacture,  which  was  carried  on  w  much 
spiritfor  some  time.  Mr. Pemberton  saj  "Great 
show  and  parade  were  exhibited  on  the  Comnon 
at  its  commencement.  Spinning-wheels  were 
then  the  hobby-horses  of  the  Publiok.  The 
females  of  the  Town,  rich  and  poor,  appeared  ou 
the  Common  with  their  wheels,  and  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  dexterity  of  using  them.  A 
larger  concourse  of  people  was  perhaps  never 
drawn  together  on  any  occasion  before."  On  the 
Long-Acre  street  front  of  the  building  was  por- 
trayed on  the  wall  a  female  figure  holding  in  her 
hand  a  distaff. 

The  linen  furore  was  soon  over,  however,  and 
the  building  was  subsequently  used  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  worsted  hose,  metal  buttons,  &c., 
afterwards  was  occupied  by  the  Massachusetts 
Bank,  and  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  cen- 
tury was  let  to  private  families  in  separata  apart- 
ments. 

Among  the  efforts  made  to  distract  the  Com- 
mon from  its  legitimate  uses   the  rope-walk  at- 
tempt was  probably  the  most  famous   and   per- 
sistent;   but  others|have  been  frequently  made. 
In  1728,  one  Randolph  petitioned  for  half  an 
acre  on  which  to  erect  his  dwelling-house,  but 
"leave  to  withdraw"   was  granted.    In  1716,   a 
proposition  to  sell  Fox  Hill  was  reported  on  ad- 
versely by  the  selectmen.    A  short  time  after  the 
re-investment  of  the    title  of  the  ropewalk  tract 
in  the  city,  another  effort  was  made  to  dispose 
of    it  for  building  purposes;    but  the    citizens 
again  rose  en  masse,  and  defeated   the  proposi- 
tion.   Again  was  the  attempt  made  in  1842  and  i 
1843,  and  still  again  in  1849  and  1850,   at  which  , 
last-mentioned  date  the  effort  was  very  nearly 
successful.  I 

In  1859,  the  matter  was  finally  settled  by  the 
Legislature  prohibiting  the  erection  of  any  build-  i 
ing    between    Arlington    and    Charles    streets, 
which  act  was  voted  upon  by  the  voters  of  Bos- 
ton, all  deciding  in  its  favor  but  ninety-nine. 

THE   AVISHING-STONE. 

Many  of  our  elderly  dames  have  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  "wishing-stone,"  which  was  situ- 
ated about  where  the  path  from  Joy  street  runs 
to  the  "Great  Tree,"  and  was  near  the  Beacon- 
street  mall.  It  is  not  known  exactly  when  it  dis- 
appeared, probably  having  been  destroyed  by 
blasting  during  some  of  the  improvements  made 
in  the  Common,  and  the  laying-out  of  new  paths. 
It  is  related  that  "the  young  folks  of  by-gone 
days  used  to  walk  nine  times  around  this  stone, 
and  then,  standing  or  sitting  upon  it,  silently 
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make  their  wishes,  which,  in  their  opinion,  were 
as  sure  to  come  to  pas  .  if  their  mystic  rites 
were  properly  performed,  as  were  the  predictions 
of  the  famous  Ljnn  witch,  Moll  Pitcher." 

A  fact  not  generally  known  is  that  the  elevation 
on  which  the  cornerstone  was  recently  laid  for 
a  soldiers'  monument  was  made  by  the  British 
soldiery  in  1775  in  the  erection  of  a  fort. 

The  fence  smrounding;  the  Common  was  orig- 
inally a  succession  of  posts  witti  a  cappingf  of 
rails  on  t  p,  which  was  used  by  the  British 
soldiers  for  firewood  during  the  Revolution.  In 
1739,  it  was  "voted  that  posts  and  rails  be  set  up 
Torn  the  Granary  in  Common  street  to  Beacon 
street."  Some  years  afterward,  a  plain  wooden- 
post,  three-rail  fence  was  built,  which  did 
duty  till  1836,  when  the  present  iron  fence  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $82,159  85,  of  which  sum  citi- 
zens residing  on  the  borders  subscribed  $16,292, 
the  balance  being  paid  for  out  of  the  city  treas- 
ury. 


ADDENDA. 

THE   BEACON-STREET   FIRE.— CARDS. 

Among  the  gentlemen  who  published  cards  of 
thanks  to  their  "friends  and  fellow-citizens"  after 
the  fire,  tending  acknowledgments  to  them  for 
their  efforts  to  preserve  the  endangered  property, 
are  seen  the  well-remembered  n  ames  of  Judj;e 
William  Mlnot,  Peter  Parker,  Samuel  Austin, 
William  H.  Eliot,  Jonathan  Davis,  David  Eckley, 
Willard  X.  Fisher,  &c^ 

The  practice  of  issuing  cards  of  thanks  after  a 
fire  in  which  the  property  of  those  issuing  them 
had  been  endangered  was  general  in  old  time?, 
when  everybody's  business  appeared  to  be  to 
work  at  handing  water  and  saving  property.  The 
enginemen  then  also  were  a  volunteer  and  re- 
spectable corps,  partaking  of  the  character  of 
their  neighbjrhood,  and  young  as  alio  middle- 
aged'members  of  the  most  respectable  families  cf 
the  old  town  and  city  served  upon  engine  com- 
panies. The  custom  died  away  after  the  Fire 
Department  was  more  strictly  organized  under 
Mayor  Qaincy,  and  fell  off  entirely  when  the 
paid  Fire  Department  came  in  under  Mayor 
Eliot. 

ALARM  FROM  A  STRANGE  CAUSE. 

The  year  1824,  as  has  been  seen,  was  a  severe 
one  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  in  relation  to  fires, 
and  besides  the  three  which  have  been  mentioned 
as  having  occurred  so  near  to  each  other,  they 
had  apparently  a  narrow  escape  from  a  fourth 
within  a  shut  t  time  after  that  in  Beacon-street. 
About  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
July  11,  a  few  days  after  the  Beacon-street  fire,  a 
city  watchman  on  Washington  street  discovered 
a  bright  light  in  Boylston  Market.  He  im- 
mediately burst  open  one  of  the  doors,  and  found 
that  it  proceeded  from  a  flame  in  a  barrel  under 
the  bench  of  one  of  the  stalls,  and  the  fire  was 
soon  extinguished.  The  barrel  contained  about 
thirty  pounds  of  untried  fat,  and  several  scientific 
gentlemen  gave  opinions  that  the  fire  was  caused 
by  spontaneous  combustion,  that  was  the  "eifect 
of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen,  which  was  ex- 
tracted by  the  decomposition  of  the  iatty  sub- 
stance." The  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  said 
to  be  highly  favorable  to  ,the  decomposition  of 
animal  substances,  as  the  thermometer  stood  at 
nearly  eighty,  and  the  air  was  loaded  with 
moisture.  It  was  considered  singular  that  there 
should  have  been  such  an  extraordinarily  brilliant 
light  fiom  this  source,  as  the  sky  was  clear,   and 


the  moon  was  very  bright.  In  those  days  Boyl- 
ston Market  was  kept  open  uatil  eleven  o'clock 
on  Saturday  nights. 

The  year  1824  was  distinguished  for  the  number 
of  its  fires,  though  no  important  conflagration 
occurred  after  that  in  Beacon  street. 

THE   ALARM. 

It  is  very  evident  that  there  was  considerable 
panic  among  the  citizens  in  relation  to  the  fre- 
quent fires  and  the  means  of  protection.  The 
discui-sion  appears  to  have  been  pretty  general, 
and  some  very  singular  suggestions  were  made 
in  regard  to  further  means  of  safety.  Thus,  it 
was  stated  that  notwithstanding  the  successful 
issue  ot  the  exertions  of  the  citizens,  aided  by 
the  engines  of  the  neighboring  towns,  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  fire  in  Beacon  street,  still  it 
was  apparent  that  there  was  a  great  deficiency  of 
preparation  and  want  of  concert  in  the  measures 
pursued;  and  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  very 
severe  admonition  would  not  be  permitted  to  pass 
by  without  making  some  useful  improvement  of 
it.  One  beneficial  arrangement  that  might  be 
made,  said  one  writer,  would  be  to  provide  wool- 
en cloths,  prepared  with  necessary  apparatus  for 
raising  and  fastening,  sulficient  to  cover  the  roofs 
and  ends  of  buildings  that  might  be  exposed. 
Another  was  to  provide  for  the  better  supply  of 
buckets  and  water.  A  small  channel  cut  round 
the  shore  of  the  bay,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
city,  in  rear  of  Charles  and  Pleasant  streets,  of 
sufl[icient  depth  to  be  left  with  water  in  it  at  low  '. 
water,  and  reservoirs  dug  along  India  street,  just 
under  the  wharf,  to  furnish  a  supply  when  the 
tide  was  out,  might  save  a  vast  amount  of  prop- 
erty, and  would  be  productive  of  very  little  ex-^J 
pense. 

FIRE   CLUBS. 

Communications  were  also  sent  to  seme  of  the 
daily  papers  calling  upon  the  young  men  of  tue 
city  to  enroll  themselves  in  the  "numerous  and 
highly  respectable  Fire  Societies  then  existing  in 
the  city,"  and  saying  that  of  the  many  that  had 
previously  existed,  some  had  dwindled  away  so 
as  to  have  become  extinct,  and  others  numbered 
only  fifteen  or  twenty  in  the  place  of  forty  or 
more  names  that  formerly  filled  the  roll-  It  was 
proposed  to  have  these  decidedly  usetul  institu- 
tions encouraged  by  yearly  donations  from  the 
city,  which  should  be  apportioned  in  accordance 
with  the  numbers  of  the  different  societies. 

A  writer  to  the  Columhian  Centinel  speaks 
highly  of  the  spirit  and  intelligence  with  which 
such  Fire  Clubs  perform  their  duties,  saying  that 
he  by  the  help  of  the  society  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  saved  more  than  would  suffice  to  pay 
a!l  expenses  that  he  ever  had  or  was  liliely  to  in- 
cur. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  suggestions,  and  there 
were  a  great  many  more  like  them,  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  day,  that  there  was  a  degree  of 
panic  felt,  at  what  was  considered  to  be  the  ex- 
posed state  of  the  city  in  case  ot  fire,  which  has 
not  been  duplicated  since  until  after  our  fires  of 
November  and  May.  The  establishment  of  the 
Fire  Department  on  a  better  basis,  with  the  res- 
ervoirs suction  hose,  &c.,  cured  the  evil  at  tlie 
time. 

DOANE   AND   KILBT    STREET   FIRE. 

The  most  extensive  fire  among  the  business  lo- 
cations of  Boston  during  this  century,  before  the 
great  conflagration  of  November  last,  was  with- 
out doubt  that  which  broke  out  in  the  State  Fish 
Inspection  ofl3ce  of  .Colonel  Henry  Purkett,  in 
Doane  street,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1825,  and  which 


entailed  great  loss  on  the  property  of  the  mer- 
chants in  Doane,  Kilby,  Central,  State  and  Bioad 
streets  and  Liberty  square,— the  last  gieatfire 
burning  over  a  portion  of  the  same  ground.  The 
loss  was  estimated  at  half  a  million  dollars.  The 
accounts  begin  by  saying  that  one  of  the  most 
destructive  fires  which  have  occurred  for  many 
years  was  discovered  at  half-past  ten  an  Tours- 
day  night,  in  a  store  occupied  by  the  Inspector  of 
Fihh  on  Doane  near  State  street,  which  being  an 
old  wooden  building  quickly  ignited  and  com- 
municated to  some  shops  of  mechanics  adjacent. 
In  a  few  minutes  ihe  fire  spread  in  every  direc- 
tion with  a  fury  that  appeared  to  defy  all  eflforts 
t3  contrajt  it;  and  penetrated  through  many 
partition  walls  of  the  best-built  brick  stores. 

The  wind  was  at  the  north,  and  was  not  strong, 
but  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  avenues  in 
that  commercial  part  of  the  city,  the  contiguity 
of  buildings,  the  density  of  the  heat  of  the  com- 
bustibles in  the  store  which  first  took  fire,  a 
scantiness  of  water,  and  other  causes,  all  exer- 
tions of  the  citizens  were  completely  baffled,  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  elegant  stores  in  Central 
street,  many  on  the  east  side  of  Kilby  street  and 
on  Liberty  square  to  the  Commercial  Coffee 
House,  including  five  on  State  street  and  some  on 
Broad  street,  were  wholly  destroyed.  Many  of 
the  occupants,  relying  on  the  fire-jn-oof  qualities 
of  their  buildings,  were  not  in  haste  to  remove 
their  goods,  till  too  late  to  effect  it  in  safety. 
Much,  however  was  saved  and  the  efforts  made 
in  its  preservation  by  the  trucks,  carts,  &c., 
in  some  instances  blocked  the  streets  and  retarded 
the  efforts  of  firewards.  The  streets,  courts  and 
houses  for  a  considerable  distance  around  the 
scene  of  the  conflagration  were  stored  with  valu- 
able goods,  foreign  products,  and  American 
manufactures,  and  a  number  of  military  corps 
with  praiseworthy  zeal  assembled  with  alacrity  to 
preserve  property. 

The  extent  of  the  loss  by  this  calamity  was 
estimated  by  those  most  10  be  relied  on  at  say 
$5CO,CO0,  including  the  buildings.  It  was  thougbt 
that  such  improvement  might  be  made  in  a  new 
allotment  of  the  vacant  land  as  to  realize  to  the 
owners  a  larger  sum  than  they  valued  it  at,  build- 
ings and  all. 

Many  of  the  sufferers  were  fully  insured,— oth- 
ers partially  so, — the  amount  of  insurance  being 
set  down  at  $200,OCO,  a  large  sum  in  those  days. 
Many  of  the  stores  were  pretty  well  gutted  of 
their  contents  before  the  fire  took  them;— the  ex- 
tensive stock  of  domestic  manufactures  in  the 
store  of  Messrs.  Richards  Seaver  being  saved 
n  good  order.  We  add  the  names  of  the  princi- 
pal sufferers  at  this  important  fire,  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity  to  their  successors  in  the  locality: 

On  State  street,  Francis  Whitney,  West-India 
goods.  No.  99;  Johnson  &  Sewall,  domestic 
goods  agents,  the  chambers,  No.  87 ;  Hastings  & 
Marsh,  pamts  anddyestuffs.  No.  89;  Sam'l  Thax- 
ter&  Co.,  mathematical  instrument  makers; 
PaysonPerrin,  iron  store,  No.  93;  Asa  Ward,  dry 
goods.  No.  95;  Gedney  King,  mathematical 
instrument  maker. 

'  Kilby  street,  No.  20,  C.  E.  C.  F.  Adams,  dry 
goods;  T.  D.  Broadhead,  chambers  No.  24 ;  Fox  & 
Bixby,  English  goods;  Dan'l  Huse,  chambers 
No.  28;  Thos.  Dennie,  Jr.,  English  goods;  Skin- 
ner &  Dunn,  domestic  manufactures;  No.  32, 
Joseph  Leeds  &  Co.,  English  goods;  S.  A.  Walk- 
er &  Co.,  chambers  No.  U,  Kichards  &  Seaver, 
dry  goods;    Jacob  Peabody  &  Co.,  auctioneers. 


No.  42,  Stephen  Thayer,  hardware;  Benj.Dow, 
domestic  goods. 

On  Liberty  square,  Scudder  &  Park,  hardware, 
No.  1;  Ephraim  Lock,  auctioneer,  No.  2;  Michael 
lioulstone,  glazier;  Joshua  Hamlin,  oyster  shop; 
J.  B.  Bannister,  tinman;  Joseph  L. Cunningham, 
auctioneer;  Jeremiah  Smallidge,  painter;  John 
Evans,  grocer;  Mrs.  Maiy  R.  Hillard,  dwelling- 
house;  Widow  Rachel  Reed,  dwelling-house; 
.Gibson  &  Lewis,  boarding-house;  John  Ilootery, 
sail-loft;  Sam'l  Smallidge,  carpenter;  Joseph 
Clark,  pump  and  block  maker.  Two  ten-foot 
buildings  by  Spurr  &  Bancroft.  These  were  in 
the  rear  ol  the  square. 

On  Broad  street,  Mitchell  &  Freeman,  crockery., 
ware.  No.  23;  Swell,  Williams  &  Co.,  dry  goods; 
S.  H.  Norris,  English  goods;  L.  P.  Grosveuor,  dry 
goods,  chambers;  Daniel  Appleton,  English  dry 
eoods.  ,    ^  , 

On  Central  street,  Sam'l  Sumner,  crockery 
ware.  No.  2;  William  Whitney,  English  goods; 
Ward  &  Snelling,  d.y  goods;  J.  Snelling,  Jr.,  dry 
goods;  Richard  Ward,  do.,  chambers;  Dexter  & 
Almy,  domestic  goods;  Phineas  Foster,  English 
goods;  Bean  &  Blake,  domestic  goods;  S.  R. 
Miller  &  Co.,  do.j  George  &  T.  Searle,  domestic 
goods;  Josiah  Dow,  merchant  broker,  dry  goods; 
John  Rodgers,  domestic  goods;  George  Fairfield, 
auctioneer;  James  Lee,  chambers;  Brigham, 
Waldo  &  Shaw,  English  goods;  B.  B.  Grant, 
chambers;  William  H.  Ward,  dry  goods. 

In  Hinkley's  Buildings,  Fessenden  Clark,  dry 
goods;  Paiks  &  Childs,  chambers;  Hubbard  & 
Greenough,  and  Lyman  Tiffany,  chambers,Geo.P. 
&  W.  Bangs,  dry  goods;  DA-ight  F.  Faulkner, 
chambers. 

On  Doane  street,  Henry  Parkett,  occupied  by 
him  as  Inspector-General  of  Fish;  Wells  &  Bas- 
sett.  Inspectors  of  Beef  and  Pork;  Buttrick  & 
Pattli,  counting-room;  Spurr  &  Bancroft,  do.; 
Little  &  Edes,  cooper  shop ;  Loring  W.  G  )ss,  car- 
penter do. ;  Sylvander  Bowker,  blacksmith.  Two 
ten-foot  buildings  occupied  by  Payson,  Perrin 
and  Hastings  &  Mirsh.  The  stores  &c.,  occupied 
by  the  above  were  entirely  destroyed,  and  many 
others  much  injured. 

OLD   BOSTON  MASONRY. 

Aft;r  the  fire  had  raged  nearly  five  hours,  the  1 
utmost  efforts  of  the  firemen  almost  at  the  hazard 
of  life  were  necessary  to  prevent  the  flames  from\l 
passing  Kilby  street,  the  stores  on  the  west  side 
being  frequently  on  fire,  and  the  wind  carrying 
the  fire  diiectly  towards  them.  The  east  wall  of 
store  No.  83  State  street,  owned  by  Mr.  Farley, 
stopped  the  progress  of  the  flames  in  that  direc- 
tion. This  wall  was  of  old  Boston's  workman- 
ship and  presented  a  barrier  of  solid  masonry,  ex- 
tending seventy  feet  from  State  to  Doane  street, 
being  two  and  a  half  bricks  thick.  It  was  built 
many  years  before  by  Mr.  Henry  Blaney,  a"most 
faithful  mason."  Had  the  fire  passed  westerly 
of  this  point,  it  would  have  been  hardly  possible 
to  save  Kilby  street,  in  which  case  many  shud- 
dered to  think  of  the  additional  extent  the  calam- 
ity must  have  had. 

THE   BUILDINGS 

which  were  destroyed  were  estimated  by  the  pre- 
vious tax  valuation  at  over  $300,000,  and  as 
further  matter  of  curiosity  we  append  the  names 
of  the  principal  owners:  Israel  ThoTndike,  An- 
drew Brimmer,  Ward  N.  Boylston,  Samuel  Gore, 
Samuel  F.  Loring,  Benjamin  Bussey,  David 
Hinckley,  Ch&rles  R.  Codman,  John  Dozz,  John 
Brazer,  Michael  Roulstoine,  Daniel  Sears,  Edward 
A.  Williams,  Joseph  Coolidge,  J.  Daniel  D. 
Rogers,    William    Brown,    Samuel    D.    Miller, 
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Samuel  Parkm an,  John  Swett,  David  Parkman, 
Edward  Blanchaid,  Marv  Hammett,  Rachej 
Reed,  Mary  R.  Hilliard,  Samuel  Wheelwright, 
Enoch  Cook,  Joshua  Hamlin,  Samuel  Bridge, 
David  W.  Child,  David  S.  Greenough,  Elisha 
Doane,  Benjamin  Adams,  Elisha  Parks,  Samuel 
Brown,  John  W.  Boott,  William  and,  John 
Davis,  and  the  heirs  of  John  Gray,  James  Lamb 
I  and  William  Clough. 

I     The   whole  number  of   buildings  burnt  was 
I  fifty-three,  viz.,  five  in  State  street,  six  in   Kilby 
street,  thirteen  in  Liberty  square   and  rear,  nine- 
teen in  Central  street,  six  in  Doane  street,  and 
four  on  Broad  street. 

THE    ORIGIN 

was  attributed  to  an  incendiary,  and  his  work 
was  a  melancholy  one,  in  the  great  destruction  of 
property.  There  was  no  doubt  that  it  originated 
in  the  Fish  Inspection  office,  where  there  had 
been  neither  fire  nor  lamp  for  five  or  six  hours, 
and  Mr.  Kidder,  Colonel  Purkett's  clerk,  was  in 
the  building  between  meetings  on  that  day, 
wLich  was  the  day  of  the  annual  State  Fast, 
when  all  wa«  safe,  and  there  was  no  appearance  ' 
of  anything  like  fire  or  spontaneous  combustion. 
Major  Russell  of  the  old  Centlnel,  as  at  the  time 
of  the  burning  of  the  Old  Exchange  Coffee 
House,  had  his  office  much  endangered,  and  in 
concluding  his  accountof  the  fire,  he  mentioned 
that  the  fatigue  and  anxiety  incident  to  his  ex- 
posed situation  during  the  late  calamity  was  his 
apology  for  any  omissions  or  errors. 

A  very  large  number  of  cards  were  published, 
returning  thanks  for  exertions  to  preserve  pro- 
perty. A  very  great  amount  of  missing  goods, 
deposited  in  Fane  uil  Hall  by  their  possessors,  at 
the  request  of  Mayor  Quincy,  remained  for  some 
time  unclaimed  by  the  owners.  The  same  energy 
was  displayed  by  the  sufferers  in  resuming  busi- 
ness as  was  manifest  after  our  great  fire  of 
November.  Within  six  days  forty  or  fifty  of 
them  had  announced  their  new  place  of  busi- 
ness. 

THE   FIRE   DEPARTMENT   TROUBLES. 

The  great  destruction   of   property  by  fire  in 
1824  and  1825,   particularly    the  great  Beacon- 
street  and  Kilby-street  fires,    confirmed  Mayor 
Josiah  Quincy,  Sr.,   in  his  opinion  that    there 
must  be  a  radical  change  in  the  fire  department 
system  of   Boston,  which  had  apparently  out- 
lived itself,   and  was  not  fitted  to  the  growing 
exigencies  of  the  new  city.    The  old  enginemen 
were,  however,  a  powerful  body  of  citizens,  whose 
animosity  it  was    somewhat   dangerous  to  in- 
voke, the  more  particularly  as  they  believed  in 
their  own  (flciency,  and  were  extremely  jealous 
of  their  rights  and  privileges.    Then   also  eyery 
man  or  even  boy  in  the  old    town  and  city  con- 
sidered it  to  be  his  business  to  attend  at  fires  and 
to  help  to  save  property.    Mayor  Quincy's  sys- 
tematic mind  was  opposed  to  all  these  miscellane- 
ous and  irresponsible  arrangements;  but  it  was 
hard  to  change  them,  as  he  said  himself  in  his 
Municipal  History  of  the  City   Government,  the 
reluctance  to  make  any  change  was  strong  among 
the  eugine  companies  of   the  day  in  which  the 
esprit  de  corps  was  active  and  general.  The  mem- 
bers of  these  companies  had  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  themselves  as  the  guardians  of 
the  city  against  fire,  and  took  a  pride  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  power.  "They  were  a  body  of 
men   energetic   and   fearless."     They   did   not 
regard  their  labors  a5  onerous ;  did  not   ask  for 
pecuniary  compensation,  for  indeed  a  premium 
was  often  paid  for  admission  into  one  of  their 


A   fhpv  rieemed  themselves  recom- 
'rsTdX^  sVraU:rnce  from    the  town.] 
Scfent  for  an  annual  social  supper,  by  exemp- 
o     f  om  the  militia  duties  of  the  day.  and  the 
on  c  ouness  of  useful  and  acceptable  services  to 
theT  fellow-townsmen.     Their   engines,   found 
Tr^;  sup  orted  by  the  -wn   were  without  orna- 
mont  and  were  valued  only   for   their   power. 
TO  be      1  nearest  and  most  conspicuous  at  fires 
was  the  ambition  of  the  enginemen,  and   the  use 
of  hose,  as  it  had  a  tendency  to  deprive  them  of 
tii   gratification,  was  opposed.    The  hostility  to 
any  change  which  should  induce  its  use  was  ap- 
pafently  general.    The  opinion  of  the  f  ciency  , 
of  the  thus  existing  system  was  riveted  in  the  | 
belief  and  fortified  by  the  pride  of  engine  com- 
panies.   No  doubt  it  involved  with  them  an  in- 
evitable loss  of  popularity;  and  the  mtroduct.on 
of  a  hose  system  was   ridiculed  and  regarded  as 
useless     This  was  the  sincere  tribute  of  the  old 
Mayor'to  members  of  the   fire  department  with 
whom  he  had  a  long  succession  of  differences 
and   they   were   finally   the  principil  means  of 
throwing  him  out  of    the  Mayoralty.    He  was 
opposed  to  all  their  old-fashioned  ideas,  and  be- 
fore the  fires  of  1824-25  he  had    prepared  for 
changes  he  deemed  inevitable  by  entering  into 
correspondence  with  leading  members  of  the  F.re 
Departments   of   New   York  and  Philadelphia, 
whose  sy^ttms  of  protection  from  fire  had  been 
reported  to  him  as  highly  efficient. 

THE    ENGINE-MEN. 

The  trouble  with  the  old  engine-men    com- 
menced in  1823,  and  it  broke  up  one  organization 
of   volunteers.    In  June  of  that  year,  the  com- 
panies petitioned  the  city  for  additional  corapen- 
sation,  and  the  Councils  gave  them  leave  to  with- 
draw, which  was  yery  unsatisfactory  to  them, 
and  some  of   the  captains  told  Mayor  Quincy 
that  they  would  not  be  content  with  their  present 
allowance,  but  would  apply  "at  a  proper  season 
This  was  understood  as  a  threat  that  they  would 
throw  up  their  places  in  the  winter,  when  u  | 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  substitutes,      liie 
City  Councils  made  an  investigation  of  the  whole 
matter    connected  with  the    Department,    and 
found  that  the  citizens  complained  that  the  fare- 
wards  did  not  excrdse  their  authority  as  energet- 
ically as  their  predecessors,  while  the  firewards 
asserted  that  the  citizens  did  not  aid  them  as 
formerly  by  being  members  of  the  fire  companies 
while  those  disposed  to  depredate  on  property  at 
fires  increased.    It  had  become  difficult  to  torm 
and  support  lines  to  pass  water  to  the  engines, 
there  were  more  insurance  offices,  which  dimin- 
ished losse  ;  and  people  did  not  feel  the  same 
obligation  to  turn  out  at  fire  alarms. 

The  en-ine-men  also  had    their    complaints. 
With  the  Tncrease  of  the  city  limits  came  more 
numerous  alarms,  with  greater  distances,  and  the? 
were  often  obliged,  from  deficiency  of   water  to 
drag  their  engines  some  hundred  feet  from   he 
fire  to  the  pump,  and  then  back  again    with  the 
loss  of  half   the  water  obtained,  while  citizens 
1  did  not  aid  them  as  formerly.    Still  young  men 
were  willing  to  pay  five   to  eight  dollars  to  be 
admitted  to  engine  companies,  but  this,  it  shouia 
'  be  remembered,  was  principally  to  escape  miUtia 
dutv,-a  service  which  grew  less  popular  every 
year,  and  was  nothing  more  than  a  disagreeable 
burlesque,  but  militia  fines  were  reduced  and 
compromised.    The  engine-men  had  lour  suppers 
a  year,  which  exhausted  their  fees,  fines,  premi- 
ums, and  the  allowance  from  the  city.    There 
were  but  320  men  enrolled,  when   the  full  coup- 
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lemeut  of  the  companies  was  460.      The  city 
owned  sixleea  fire-engines,  good  and  bad,  with 
only  fourteen  in  service,  and  only  eight  hundred 
feet  of  hose,  of  which  each  engine  had  a  propor- 
tion, but  it  was  not  adapted   to  screw  together 
and  make  a  line.    These  expedients,  absurd  as 
they  may  seem  at  the  present  day,  were  seiiously 
advocated  by  writers  in  the  newspapers,  and  they 
were  of  the  character  of  many  other  similar  ex- 
pedients proposed  at  the  time.    Tne  young  city 
was  full  of  panic,— it  was  the  general  opinion 
that  the  Beacon-stregt  fjre  ,  might    have    been 
stopped  in  the  beginning,  but  for  some  defect  in 
arrangements,  and  hence  came  the  trouble.     The 
Boston  Underwriters'  Union  of  the  present  day 
is  much  troubled  about  the  inefSciency  of  the 
present  Fire  Department,  in  force  of  water,  men, 
apparatus,  &c.,  if  they  will  look  back  fifty  years 
tbey  will  see  how  much  worse  off  the  then  new 
city  was  than  the  older  one  is  now.    Insurance, 
however,  like  all  else  in  Boston  is  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  it  was  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 

[TO  BE  COKXINUED.] 
ADDENDA. 

THE   REMEDIES  PKOP03ED 

for  all  the  deficiencies  were  not  satisfactory. 
The  proposal  of  a  Fire  Department  which  should 
exclude  the  services  of  citizens  was  received  with 
indignation,  and  an  engine  captain  said  to  Mayor 
Quincy,  "Do  you  think,  sir,  that  the  citizens  of 
Boston  will  ever  submit  to  be  prohibited  from 
assisting  a  fellow-townsman  in  distress?  Such 
sort  of  laws  may  be  obeyed  in  despotic  countries, 
or  in  cities  where  people  do  not  feel  for  one 
another,  which  will  never  be  the  case  in  Boston. 
No  such  system  can  ever  be  introduced  into  this 
city."  The  leading  hose  system  was  also  rejected 
by  them.  It  might  do  for  Philadelphia,  where 
there  was  such  command  fcr  water,  but  Boston 
had  no  such  facilities.  When  told  that  in  New 
York  the  engines  were  placed  at  intervals  between 
the  water  and  the  fire,  the  engine  captains  ex- 
pressed great  disgust.  Tj  set  enginemen  at  a 
distance  from  the  fire  would  never  be  submitted 
to.  They  would  be  in  the  hottest  of  the  battle: 
the  nearest  the  fire  was  the  post  of  honor.  Many 
citizens  also  questioned  the  efficiency  of  the  hose 
system,  and  it  was  temporarily  abandoned  by 
the  Councils.  But  in  the  whole  of  the  year  1823 
the  losses  by  fire  in  Boston  did  not  reach  the 
amount  of  $5,C00,  and  people  were  indifferent. 

THE   DEMAND 

of  the  enginemen  fjr  greater  pay  was  renewed  in 
Septeoiber  of  that  year;  viz.,  $50  for  each  com- 
pany, and  the  usual  premiums  for  the  first  and 
second  engines  which  arrived  at  a  fire.  Their 
petition  was  submitted  to  a  committee  of  the  two 
branches,  with  the  Mayor  at  its  head.  The  sea- 
son of  fires  was  approaching;  the  men  had  most 
of  them  bt 91  long  in  the  service  of  the  city; 
great  confidence  was  attached  to  iheir  experience; 
many  thought  the  safety  of  the  city  depended  on 
their  continuance.  They  refused  to  make  any 
abatement  of  their  claim,  or,  as  one  of  the  cjp 
tains  said,  "Forty-nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents  will 
not  do." 

It  had  come  to  be  a  point  of  honor  or  dignity 
between  the  parties,  the  Mayor  and  his  Com- 
mittee considering  that  a  grant  of  the  claim 
would  be  an  "acknowledgment  of  the  depend- 
ence of  the  city  upon  the  individuals  which  com- 
posed these  companies,— be  attributed  to  fear, 
and  be  only  a  temporary  expedient,  and  a  source 
of  future  embarrassment."  On  the  24th  of  Octo- 


ber they  decided  to  give'the  petitioners  leave  to 
withdraw,  and  the  Councils  accepted  their  report 
The  Aldermen  looked  round  in  these  different  I 
localitiesand  found  that  if  the  engines  should  be  i 
thrown  up  new  companies  could  be  found  to  take 
charge  of   them.     But  in  November  they  ap- 
pointed another  joint  committee  on  the  subject, 
and  this  one  reported  that  the  premiums  of  the 
first  and  second  companies  which   arrived  at  a 
fire  should  be  increased,  and  $25  allowance  should 
be  made  to  each  company  having  twenty  mem- 
bers,  to  be  used  at  their  discretion.    The  report 
was  accepted,  and  the  engine  companies  gave 
notiJe  that  they  should  deliver  up  their  engines 
and  resign   their  offices  on  the  1st  of  December. 
This  was'formally  carried  out,  and  on   that  day 
the  captain  of  each  company  at  his  engine-house 
delivered  his  keys,  engine,  and  apparatus,  all  in 
good  order,  to  members  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, who  attended  to  receive  them.    That  was 
the  end  of  this  old  organization. 

THE   NEW   TOLUNTEEE3. 

The  dispute  between  the  government  and  the 
enginemen  had  caused  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
among  the  citizens,  a  great  many  of  whom  sided 
with  the  former;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
when  the  latter  retired,  new  volunteers  were 
ready  to  take  their  places,  and  the  engines  and 
apparatus  were  delivered  into  the  custody  of  able 
and  active  bodies  of  citizens,  who  had  come  for- 
ward in  the  emergency,  and  in  the  course  of 
December,  1823,  companies  were  organized  in 
connection  with  every  eagine.  This  was  the 
organization  which  had  to  contend  with  the 
numerous  fires  of  1824. 

It  was  regarded  as  a  temporary  and  compara- 
tively inefficient  arrangement  for  the  protection 
of   the  city  until  other  and  more    substantial 
measures  could  be  adopted,  and  the  correspond- 
ence opened  by  the  Mayor  with  ihs  members  of 
the  fire  departmen  ts  of  other  cities  was  con  tinned. 
The  fire  in  Beacon  street,  already  desciibed,  had 
awakened  the  public  to  an   appreciation  of   the 
true  state  of  the  case.     lae  old  complaints  were 
reiterated;  the  old  remedies  proposed;    but  preju-  1 
dices  and  difference  of   opinions  prevented  the  I 
introduction  of  any  new  measure,  and  the  con- 
flagration  beginning  on  Doane  street  on  the  7th 
of  April,  1825,  which  extended  from  State  street 
to  Water  street  on  one  side,  and  from  Broad  to 
Kilby  street  on  the  other,  found  the  citizens  quite 
as  incompetent  and  as  unprepared  as  before. 
Fifty-three  houses  and  stores  were  consumed,  half 
I  a  million   dollars  was  lost,  and  Mayor  Quincy 
I  said   the  confusion  and   embarrassment  were  ex- 
i  treme.    The  lines    formed  by  the  lirewards  with 
great  difficulty  were  soon  broken  or  deserted, 
and  great  depredation  was  comnaitted  on  prop- 
erty   brought    forth    indiscriminately  and  left 
unprotected  on  the  streets.     For  the  want  of 
water  the  engines  were  dragged  a   thousand  leet 
1  to  the  dock,  and  half  the  water  thus  obtained  was 
I  lost  before  they  could  be  takjn  back  and  again 
j  put  into  operation. 

EFFECT    OF   THE   FIRES. 

I  This  calamity  made  a  great  impression  on  the 
citizens.  The  lack  of  water,  the  change  in  the 
habits  and  sympathies  of  the  people,  from  the  re- 
cent and  increasing  infusion  of  the  foreign  element 
rendered  a  change  in  the  organization  for  defence 
against  fire,  and  a  police  force  of  greater  power, 
very  essential. 

This  seemed  the  time  for  action,  and  the  Miyor 
and  a  committee  from   the  City  Councils  sub- 
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mitted  a  report,  advising  the  formatioQ  of  vari- 
ous associations  of  householders  and  other  citi- 
z3ns  which  were  to  be  supplied  with  utensils  by 
the  city.  This  scheme,  as  was  expected  by  ttiose 
who  proposed  it,  proved  an  absolute  failure,  and 
it  was  thus  demonstrated  that  the  then  popular 
method  of  protection  was  entirely  unreliable. 
After  this  the  City  Councils  could  and  did  with 
much  hS3  opposition  carry  out  tte  measures 
recommended  in  the  last  three  resolutions  of  the 
committee's  report,  as  follows: 

An  independent  Fire  Department  was  firmed, 
consisting  of  a  chief  enj;ineer  and  engineers, 
with  as  many  enginemen,  hosemen,  hook-and- 
ladder-men,  as  were  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Councils.  Then  reservoirs  were  built,  and  also, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  those  who  asked 
"whether  the  mechanics  of  Boston  were  inferior 
in  skill  to  those  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
and  why  the  money  of  the  city  was  expended  in 
the  patronage  of  mechanics  of  other  cities  rather 
than  of  its  own,"  two  engines,  one  from  New 
York,  and  one  from  Philadelphia,  said  to  be 
superior  to  any  in  either  city,  were  obtaioed,  and 
Boston  had  for  the  first  time  an  independent 
agency  for  protection  agiinst  fire. 

The  same  year,  Mr.  George  Darracott,  a  well- 
known  citizen  of  Boston,  was  seat  by  the  city 
government  to  visit  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia, and  examine  into  the  mode  of  oper- 
ation of  their  departments.  He  did  so,  and  on 
his  return  recommended  the  introduction  of  a 
similar  system  here,  which  consisted  in  having 
the  work  done  by  a  smaller  and  well-disciplined 
body  of  men  under  the  command  of  some  com- 
petent person,  and  in  the  use  of  hose  to  supply 
the  engines  rather  tbaa  lines  of  men  with  buck- 
ets. An  address  was  issued  by  the  Mayor  "To 
the  members  of  the  B  3ston  Sea»s  in  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts,"  showing  this  plan  to  be  the 
most  eflFectual  of  any  then  known,  not  only  good 
in  theory,  but  one  now  in  use,  and  eminently 
successful  in  practical  application,  as  witnessed 
by  Mr.  Darracott  and  other  gentlemen  at  New 
York. 

There  was  great  opposition,  or,  as  Mayor 
Quincy  called  it,  "inveterate  animosity,"  on  the 
part  of  many  persons,  to  the  introduction  of  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  system,  with  the 
hose  arrangements,  and  some  of  these  psrsons 
were  members  of  the  Legislature  at  the  time. 
The  Mayor  wished  to  cast  upon  these  persons  the 
responsibility  of  totally  rejecting  the  new  plan: 
this  induced  the  address,  which  was  printed  and 
forwarded  to  ev  ery  member. 

This  course  was  successful.  An  act  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature,  establishing  a  "Fire  Depart- 
ment in  the  City  of  Boston,"  dependent  for  its 
final  adoption  on  the  votes  of  the  pitizens.and  then 
came  another  struggle.      The  Mayor  published  a 
long  address  "to  the  citizens  of  Boston,"  explan- 
atory of  the  pew  system,  which  was  to  embrace 
a  chief  engineer,  who  wag  to  have  the  "sole  and 
absolute  control  and  command"    oyer  all  the 
engineers  and  other  persons  of  the  Fire  Pepart- 
ment,  and  other  provisions  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  new  scheme.    The  address  was  attached  as 
being  "obtrusive,"  "busy,"  "roeddlesome,"  &.c., 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us  now,   the  plan 
was  adopted  onlv  after  the  most  viol  nt  opposi- 
tion from  those  who  believed  their  rights  were 
being  infringed  by  the  act.     The  whole  vote  cast 
at  the  culmination  of  the  affair  was  very  large 
for  the  time,    and  the  measures  were  at  last 


adopted  by  a  ipajprity  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty'three  ont  q{  jtlje  t^yentjrflye  hundred  that 
were  cast. 

j  THE   OTHER   SIBE. 

I  Mr.  Quincy  in  his  narrative  without  doubt  in- 
Itended  to  set  down  the  matter  precisely  as  It  Avas, 
but  it  should  be  recollected  that  there  was  anoth- 
er side  to  it,— that  of  the  sturdy  homogeneous 
citizens  who  were  wedded  to  their  old  prejudices, 
privileges  and  practices,  and  who  looked  upon 
any  improvement  upon  them  as  au  invasion  and 
a  wrong.  He  accords  them  a  very  high  charac- 
ter as  ciiizens,  but  he  had  no  patience  with  them 
^s  enginemen.  They  believed  him  to  be  arbitrary 
^nd  (fexactipg,  and  that  he  endeavored  to  concen- 
tiate  all  the  piower  pf  tlfe  ncAy  city  government  in 
himself.  Under  the  old  tow^  governnjent  al^ 
such  matters  were  decided  inpubUctown-ifteetine 
at  Faneuil  Hall.  Old  enginemen  say  also  that 
the  ex-maycr  was  mistaken  when  he  spoke  of 
their  having  four  suppers  a  year  out  of  their 
gratuities  and  provisions.  They  used  to  have  an 
annual  excur.- ion  and  chowder  party  down  the 
harbor  once  a  year,  and  this  was  not  general  or 
concerted.  The  North-End  companies  had  their  ex- 
cursion always,— they  took  to  the  water  for  a 
pleasure  party  more  naturally  than  some  others 
did.  It  was  common,  however,  in  those  days  to 
have  club  sappers  of  chowder  in  a  small  way, 
and  these  would  frequently  be  got  up  at  coopers' 
shops,  where  there  was  generally  a  fire,  and  the 
young  fellows  of  the  day  used  to  make  a  "North- 
End  join,"— which  meant  every  one  paid  bis 
share,— and  very  good  times  they  made  of  them. 
"the  boys'  engine." 

One  of  the  incidents  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Kire  Department  is  not  mentioned  by  Mayor 
Quincy.  At  an  early  period  of  the  organization 
of  the  Depaitment  under  his  auspices,  the 
"Brooks"  engine,  No.  11,  in  Franklin  street,  was 
manned  principally,  about  all  save  its  offlcer;!, 
by  young,  active,  go-ahead  fellows,  who  had  not 
reached  their  majority  of  21  years  of  age.  This 
was  offensive  to  the  older  members;  but  the 
Mayor  stood  by  th?  juniors,  who  were  famous  for 
the  promptness  with  which  they  gathered  at  a 
fire  iflarm,  and  the  rush  which  they  made  through 
the  streets  at  a  fire.  This  was  exceedingly  agree- 
able to  the  ever  prompt  Mayor,  and  entirely  in 
unison  with  his  active  mind.  But  the  dislike  of 
the  older  members  of  the  Department  culminated 
at  a  fire  in  the  early  part  of  1826,  in  the  still 
famous  establishment  of  the  Faxon  family, 
which  was  as  celebrated  at  that  time  as  it  has 
been  ever  since.  The  newspaper  account  said 
that  early  on  a  Thursday  morning  fire  was  dis- 
covered in  the  ex<-°nsive  foitr  story  brick  leather 
and  shoe  store  in  Fanenil  Hall  square,  owned  and 
improved  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Faxcn.  The  fire 
spread  with  rapidity,  and  at  first  threatened  an 
extensive  calamity,  but  a  good  supply  of  water 
enabled  the  fire  department  to  confire  the  de- 
struction to  the  store.  Some  of  the  stock  was  re- 
moved, bat  the  loss  was  estimated  at  nearly 
$18,0C0,  of  which  $3,000  were  insured  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetfs  Mutual  and  $8,0C0  in  another  oflice. 

At  this  fi  re,  we  are  told  that  the  Fort  Hill  en- 
gine company,  commanded  by  Captain  Daniel 
Adams,  a  well-known  mechanic  of  that  locality, 
who  was  one  of  many  sp outers  of  those  times 
who  "made  a  noise  town-meeting  days,"  refused 
to  give  water  to  No.  11.  The  company  was  dis- 
charged; and  members  of  other  CDmpanies,  with 
tho^e  from  Chaxlestuwn,  who  always  turned  out 
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with  fae  Boston  engines,  the  work  being  recipro- 
cul,  held  a  sort  of  indignation  meeting  at  Concert 
Hall,  and  passed  resolutions  declarin*  that  thev 
would  not  play  in  company  with  No.  11.  Several 
companies  were  disbanded,  and  volunteers  came 
forward  in  every  ward  and  took  charge  of  the 
engines  until  regular  companies  were  formed. 
The  appointments  were  made  from  the  different 
wards  and  not  for  companies,  by  the  Mayor  ani^ 
Aldermen,  and  the  most  prominent  men  of  the 
I  wards  in  those  days  are  recorded  as  being  among 
!  the  members  who  thus  received  commissions. 

CONGKESS  NO.   2, 

The  engine  located  in  North  Beiinet  street,  had 
its  company  dischaarged  among  others,  and  the 
men  complained  that  the  city  authorities  had  no 
right  to  do  so,  as  they  held  their  commissions 
under  the  old  town  laws,  and  would  not  be  legal- 
ly turned  out  except  for  neglect  or  misdemeanor. 
They  sent  a  delegation  to  the  Mayor  with  the  re- 
solutions which  they  had  passed,  declaring  that 
they  were  eniire Jy  willing  to  go,  but  protesting 
that  they  were  illegally  treated.  This  excited  the 
lie  of  Mayor  Quincy,  and  he  was  so  enraged  tbat 
he  leaped  over  the  railing,  outside  of  which  the 
tdelegation  stood,  and  scolded  them  "in  good  set 
terms." 

There  was  a  good  scory  told  of  their  winding 
up.  After  settling  all  the  company  bills,  they 
had  some  funds  left  and  resolved  to  invest  this  in 
tickets  in  some  of  the  numerous  lotteries  of  the 
day ;  lottery-ticket  selling  at  that  time  not  being 
prohibited  by  law.  Most  of  the  tickets,  or  parts 
of  tickets,  drew  blanks  or  inconsiderable  sums, 
something  less  than  their  cost;  but  one  of  them 
was  in  a  Ehode  Island  lottery,  and  drew  $5,000. 
The  ticket  was  cashed  at  once,— lottery  prizes 
being  rather  uncertain  property, — for  which  a 
large  per  cent  was  given,  which  added  to  the  fif- 
teen per  cent  always  deducted  from  prizes,  took 
off  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  sum,  and  the  remainder 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  members. 
Several  of  the  North  End  pilots  were  members  of 
this  company  by  courtesy,  noi  being  subject  to 
fines  tor  absence,  but  they  were  meted  a  full 
share.  There  were  some  membeis  in  rather  poor 
condition,  who  had  been  discharged  for  not  pay- 
ing their  fines  or  for  some  other  reasons,  and 
they  were  generously  remembered,  being  allowed 
two-thirds,  and  the  remainder  was  divided  per 
capita,  giving  betn'^een  one  hundred  and  two 
hundred  dollars  to  each  man.  The  members 
were  rather  obliged  to  Mayor  Quincy,  as  through 
him,  though  inadvertently,  came  the-r  good  for- 
tune, and  the  money,  Avhich  was  distributed  the 
1st  of  February,  1826,  came  in  a  needful  time 
to  many  of  the  recipients. 

The  boys'  engine  turned  out  to  be  rather  a 
nuisance  to  the  Department,  and  the  company  in 
after  years  had  a  regular  feud  with  Engine  com 
pany  No.  7,  of  Court  square  or  School  street  (the 
"Tiger"),  and  growing  finally  tired  of  the  service 
they  abandoned  the  Department,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  went  into  the  light  infantry  company  oi 
City  Guards. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1826,  Samuel  Devins 
Harris  was  unanimously  chosen  the  first  chiet 
engineer  of  the  Boston  Fire  Department,  and  on 
the  21st  of  August  of  the  same  year  it  was 
ordered  that  all  communications  to  the  govern- 
ment from  the  Department  should  come  through 
his  hands.  This  was  to  shut  out  direct  petitions 
from  the  enginemen. 

The  first  Board  of  Engineers  was  composed  of 


such  gentlemen  as  were  usually  appointed  lire- 
wards,  the  twenty  in  number  being  headed  by 
Daniel  C.  Bacon,  George  Dairacott,  Gerry  Fail- 
banks,  Simon  Wilkinson,  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
Thonuis  H.  PciK'ins,  Jr.,  &c. 

Some  of  the  old  fire  clubs  still  kept  up  their 
organization,  and  the  members  of  the  Columbian 
Eagle  and  Vigilant  companies,  after  tbe  appoint- 
ment of  Colonel  Harris,  sent  requests  to  the  citj 
government  to  be  still  recognized  as  before,  and 
lo  be  permitted  to  assist  at  saving  property  at 
fires.  Mayor  Quincy  sent  a  short  message  to  the 
Councils  in  approval  of  the  offer,  and  suggested 
that  badges  should  be  given  to  them  to  distin- 
guish them  from  other  citizens  at  fires. 

XHK   OPPOSITION   TO   THE   ACT. 

Dr.  Caleb  H.  Snow,  in  his  interesting  History 
of  Boston,  published  in  1828,  after  speaking  of 
the  vote  by  which  the  Fire  Department  act  was 
accepted  in  1825,  observes  that  the  object  of  the 
great  opposition  to  the  statute, and  the  small  ma- 
jority given  in  favor  of  its  acceptance,  were 
founded  principally  on  the  ground  that  the  City 
Councils  had  exceeded  their  prerogative  in  asking 
of  the  Legislature  so  essential  a  change  in  the 
city  charter,  without  the  previous  consent  of  the 
inhabitants.  He  said  that  "those  who  consid- 
ered the  B<iard  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor  to  have 
been  virtually  abolished  by  the  creation  of  tbe 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  House  of  Industry,  and 
who  were  alarmed  at  the  declaration  from  high 
authorities,  that  the  School  Committee  on  its 
present  plan  was  a  body  inefficient  and  liable  to 
be  treated  with  disrespect,  judged  the  opportunity 
now  offered  to  be  a  proper  one  for  expressing 
their  opinions,  unitedly,  against  what  they 
regarded  as  dangerous  assumptions.  But  the 
number  of  both  was  inferior  to  those  who  had 
witnessed  the  disorder  prevalent  on  every  occa- 
sion of  an  alarming  fire,  and  felt  the  necessity  of 
more  energetic  measures  to  insure  their  property 
from  destruction."  This  will  account  for  the 
very  small  comparative  majority  given  for  accept- 
ing the  measure.  As  one  great  effect  of  the 
adoption  of  the  act,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
insurance  in  the  city  feU  fifty  per  cent  after  the 
new  Fire  Department  went  into  actual  operation. 

THE   COURT-STREET    FIRE. 

Dr.  Snow  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  result,  thus : 
"The  expediency  of  the  measure  was  thus  de- 
termined, and  a  melancholy  opportunity  soon 
after  occured  to  evince  to  all  the  necessity  of 
speedily  carrying  it  into  execution.  A  fire  broke 
out  in  Court  street  on  T.nirsday  morning,  Novem- 
ber 10,  about  half -past  twelve  o'clock,  in  the  hat- 
ter's shop  of  Mr.  William  Brown,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  street,  ten  doors  from  Washington 
street.  It  soon  penetrated  into  the  adjoining 
buildings  on  each  side,  and  extended  itself  across 
the  street,  to  the  larjre  granite  building  occupied 
in  part  by  the  bookstore  of  Messrs.  Welles  & 
Lilly.  Nine  or  ten  large  brick  and  stone  build- 
ings, with  several  smaller  ones,  were  entirely 
destroyed,  containing  thirty-five  lawyers'  offices, 
and  about  twenty  shops  and  stores.  Many  attor- 
neys lost  their  entire  libraries,  of  which  several 
werehighly  va'ued,— two  at  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  doUar^  each."  The  Doctor  goes  on  to 
''ay  that  "the  confusion  which  pjevailed  during 
this  fire,  and  the  unwillingness  of  many  specta- 
tors to  assist  when  directed  to  by  the  old  Kire- 
wards,  increased  the  desire  of  the  city  to  see  the 
P9W  Fife  Pep^rtmeitt  organized." 

4-s  the  Court-street  conflagration   is  set  down 
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among  the  great  fires  in  Dgston^  we  give  a  more 
elal)orate  dpscriptioq  of  it  abstracted  from  the 
newspapers  of  tiie  day,  which  gave  their  aeeouQts 
of  it  headed  with 

ANOTHER  DESTRUCTIVE   FIRE. 

On  Thursday  morning,  November  10,  1825, 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  fire  was  discov- 
ered over  the  hut  store  No.  10  Court  street.      An 
»larjii  was  immediately  given  by  the  watchmen 
«}nd  th^  be|(s,  l|ut  ^hen  tb§  fijst  persons  arrived 
at  tlje  scene, '  the  l^u^ldjng  -^a^  so  entirfc|.7  op  fire, 
]  that  all  efforts  to  enter  it  were  fo^jihd   impractjca: 
i  bje,  and  the  fjames  w§re  issuing'  f;om  t^e  win- 
j  dows  of   two    of  the  stories,     The  fire  ensinpa 
I  were  immediately  in  activit}^,  but  the  narrownesg 
of  rbe  street,  the  compaotnesg  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  deficiency  of  water.preyented  the  full  suc- 
cess of  the  spirit  displayed  by  the  firemen.    The 
wind  was  strong  from  N.  W.,  and  the  destruction 
extended  to  leeward  to  five  brick  bouses  and  sev- 
eral ten-feet  dwellings  on  Court  street  and  Corn- 
hill  square,  to  the  lai'ge  brick  house  to  the  west, 
called  Tudor's  Building,  and  across  Court  street 
to  three  huuses  and  several  out-buildines  on  the 
north  side  of  the  street,  and  back  of  Washington 
street. 
Ten  biick  buildings  and  several  wooden  ware- 

So']:(§es  ^nd  gu'-buildpgs  were  destroyed  or  pulled 
owQ,  an4  spvepl  b].ijldifl:gs  \i\  t]\p  Vlplp^ty  wefe 
more  or  less  iojurejlj^  ^     1^     _ 

ADDENDA. 

THE   COURT-STREET  FIRE, 

Considerable  alarm  was  excited  by  the  threat- 
ening aspect  of  the  fire,  and  the  goods  were 
removed  from  a  number  of  buildings  on  Wash- 
ington street  (Cornhill)  andCornhill-square.  The 
losses  by  removal  were  not  extensive. 

Of  the  houses  destroyed  six  of  them  belonged 
to  Peter  C.  Brooks,  Esq.,  two  to  John  Heard,  Jr., 
Esq.,  one  to  Mr.  Frederick  Tudor,  one  to  David 
Sears,  Esq.,  and  there  were  several  other  owners. 
The  wooden  buildings  belonged  to  Stillman  Wil- 
lis, jeweller,  to  Messrs.  Cotton  and  Armstrong. 

Tbe  principal  parts  of  the  tenements  were  occu- 
pied by  counsellors  and  attorneys  at  law,  by 
Messrs.  Welles  &  Lillie,  as  a  book-store,  and  by 
several  professional  gentlemen.  The  books  and 
papers  of  Messrs.  Welles  &  Lillie  were  the  next 
morning  found  uninjured  in  an  iron  safe,  which 
resisted  the  fury  of  the  fire  and  the  wreck  of  the 
building.  This  speaks  well  for  the  safes  of  those 
days. 

The  old  brick  county  court-house  afforded  a 
barrier  against  the  spreading  of  the  flames  to  the 
(westward.  Gray's  building  now  occupies  its 
corner. 

Messrs.  Welles  &  Lillie,  booksellers,  and  Mr. 
Wiliiam  Brown,  hatter,  lost  the  whole  of  their 
stocks  in  their  stores.  The  building  adjoining 
that  of  the  latter,  owned  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  (John  Quincy  Adams),  and  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Prentiss  Whitney  tor  dry  goods,  and 
by  Messrs.  G.  W.  Adams  (the  President's  son),  1. 
Welsh,  and  David  A.  Simmons,  counsellors  at 
law,  was  preserved.  It  was  insured  (as  was  also 
that  of  Mr.  Heard),  but  much  property  was  lost 
in  being  removed  from  it.  The  property  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  Adams  family  now. 

The  two  large  buildings  forming  the  two  cor- 
ners of  Court  and  Washington  streets,  and 
owned  by  Mr.  Brooks,  were  left  standing,  but 
were  materially  injured,  and  their  contents  of 
valuable  goods  and  jewelry  were  removed  to 
places  of  safety.  Many  buildings  on  both  sides 
were  emptied  of  their  contents.     The  wall  of 


Tudor's  building  (on  the  site  of  the  present  one > 
fell  violently  upon  the  eastern  end  of  the  old 
court-house,  but  fortunately  not  even  a  window 
was  broken. 

THE   OLD   STATE-HOUSE  | 

took  fire  twice  on  the  roof,  out  of  reach  of  the 
play  of  the  engines,  but  two  courageous  individ- 
uals climbed  the  roof  and  extinguished  the  fire 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  One  of  them  not  hav- 
ing water  at  hand  punched  out  the  fire  with  his 
hands.  "The  performers  of  this  gallant  exploit," 
says  the  account,  "will  be  duly  noticed  by  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen.  Our  country  friends  were 
early  in  town,  and  afi'orded  very  beneficial  ser- 
vice." 

The  chief  complaint  of  the  occasion  was  the 
deficiency  of  water  occasioned  by  a  gross  neglect 
of  the  pumps  in  the  vicinity.  People  were  confi- 
dent that  many  valuable  buildings  might  have 
been  saved  had  not  the  pump  in  the  yard  been 
wholly  out  of  repair,  and  the  inquiry  was  made, 
"Has  there  not  been  a  lamentable  neglect  of  duty  [ 
on  this  scene  somewhere?  soma  of  the  'hoses' 
were  much  out  of  repair." 

On  the  south  the  fire  communicated  to  the 
shops  on  Cornhill  court,  occupied  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Gary,  silversmith,  the  dwelling-house  formerly 
belonging  to  Mr.  Gayetty,  and  occupied  by  Mr. 
Daniel  F.  Russell,  restaurateur,  and  a  brick  house 
with  several  wood  ten-foot  buildings  belonging 
to  Mr.  Cotton,  and  occupied  by  a  number  of  fam- 
ilies, all  of  which  were  consumed  or  pulled  down. 
The  large  five-story  brick  building  in  Cornhill 
square  and  several  other  neighboring  buildings 
i  were  in  great  danger  of  being  destroyed.  It  was 
remarked  that  if  the  fire  had  reached  them  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  where  it  would  have 
been  stopped. 

THE   LAW  TENANTS. 

Of  lawyers  here  burnt  out,  but  one,  we  believe, 
is  practising  at  the  Suffolk  bar,  and  indeed,  very 
few  are  living.  They  were :  Harrison  Gray  Otis, 
and  his  two  sons,  H.  G.  and  William  Foster  Otis, 
Sherman  Leland,  of  Roxbury,  afterwards  Judge 
of  Probate  of  Norfolk  county,  A.  W.  Paine, 
Samuel  D.  Ward,  Francis  C.  Gray,  James  Tem- 
ple Winthrop,  George  Sullivan,  Thomas  B.  Cool- 
idge,  George  Blake,  U.  S=  District  Attorney, 
Phinehas  Blair,  Augustus  Peabody,  Francis  O. 
Watts,  Lemuel  Shaw,  afterwards  Chief  Justice, 
Sidney  Bartlett,  James  Savage,  Thomas  Wet- 
more,  William  T.  Andrews,  James  T.  Austin, 
George  Morey,  Jr.,  H.  H.  Fuller,  Andrew  Dunlap, 
J.  M.  Fiske,  John  W.  James,  George  Gay,  Abram 
Moore,  Z.  G.  Whitman,  J.  Farrie,  Jr.,  S.  K.  Wil- 
liams, John  Heard,  Jr.,  Wm.  P.  Mason,  Charles 
P.  Curtis,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  and  John  R.  Adan. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen,  particularly  the  one 
last  named,  were  very  highly  respected  and  hon- 
ored in  our  community.  There  are  living  now 
only  Messrs.  Sidney  Bartlett,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr., 
and  S.  K.  Williams.  The  last  has  retired  from 
business  life;  the  second  has  since  that  time  sat 
in  the  Boston  Mayor's  place,  where  his  father  sat 
before  him,  and  is  now  intimately  connected  with 
the  great  railroad  questions  of  the  day;  while  the 
first  named  gentleman  has  achieved  wealth  and 
honor  in  the  profession  which  he  still  follows 
with  mind  and  frame  apparently  unaffected  by 
years.  Those  lawyers  who  were  most  affected  hy 
the  severe  loss  of  their  libraries  were  Messrs.  H. 
G.  Otis,  Senior,  U.  S.  Attorney  Blake,  Francis  C. 
Gray,  who  was  a  very  heavy  loser,  and  Messrs. 
Peabody  and  Heard. 
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Of  the  occupants  of  the  stores,  shops,  and 
"compting-rooms,"  as  it  was  M'ont  to  be  spelled 
then,  very  few  aie  left,  and  none  of  them  are  in 
that  vicinity,  viz.,  Peter  C.  Brooks,  the  owner- 
Welles  &  Lillie  and  O.  C.  Greenleaf,  book-stores' 
Daniel  Cutter  and  Hubbard  Oliver,  merchant 
tailors;  William  Brown  and  Col.  Daniel  Messen- 
ger, hat-stores;  Phelps  &Farnum,  printins? office- 
David  Ellis,  hatter;  John  Bacon,  druggist-  An- 
drew Ellison,  tailor;  George  Wheelwright,  um- 
brella maker;  Annin  &  Smith,  engravers;  Luke 
Baldwin,  deputy  sheriff;  David  N.  Badger,  trunk 
and  harness  maker;  Abraham  Call,  tailor,  and 
family;  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Preston,  milliner;  Eiisha 
Paine,  bootmaker;  Stephen  Rhodes,  hatter;  Lewis 
Gary,  silversmith;  Daniel  F.  Russell,  innkeeper; 
M.  D.  Merritt,  boarding-house;  and  Joseph  Hast- 
ings, printing  ink  maker. 

THE    IMPROVBMKNTS 

which  were  contemplated,  as  suggested  above, 
were  the  widening  of  Court  street  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  a  better  class  of  edifices.  Mr.  Peter  C. 
Brooks,  at  that  time  one  of  the  few  very  rich 
men  of  Boston,  owned  the  property  on  botb  the 
Washington  street  corners,  and  the  street  was 
widened  on  the  north  side,  where  the  present  sub- 
stantial granite  buildings  now  stand.  Those  on 
the  south  corner  of  Court  and  Washington 
streets,  which  were  so  long  the  headquarters  of 
first-class  Boston  jewellers,  and  which  were 
pulled  down  to  make  wa}'  for  the  Sears  block, 
were  not  erected  until  some  six  or  eight  years 
after  the  fire.  The  judicious  manner  in  which 
the  early  city  government  men  went  to  work  to 
widen  streets  is  seen  in  the  present  condition  of 
eastern  Court  street.  It  was  widened  ten  or  fifteen 
feet,  and  this  was  greatly  needed  nearly  half  a 
century  ago.  It  may  be  called  now  of  only  mod- 
erate width,  and  is  hardly  wide  enough  for  the 
great  travel  which  passes  upon  it,  although  it  is 
seldom  blocked,  except  when  there  is  trouble  at 
its  Washington  street  outlet. 

NECESSITY    FOR    CHANGE. 

In  confirmation  of  the  remarks  of  the  iatelli- 
£^ent  and  impartial  historian  of  our  city,  Dr. 
Snow,  the  press,  which  represented  very  fairly 
the  views  of  the  more  intelligent  and  substantial 
citizens,— the  "solid  men  of  Boston," — in  the 
observations  made  upon  the  management  and 
incidents  of  the  Court-street  fire,  was  A'ery  une- 
quivocal in  its  opinion  that  the  old  system,  or 
non-system  of  firewards,  independent  engine 
companies,  each  a  power  in  itself,  with  the  pre- 
carious supply  ot  water,  and  the  general  lack  of 
a  responsible  head  to  direct  matters  with  clearness 
and  systematic  comprehension,  was,  to  use  a 
modern  phrase,  not  over  refined,  but  which 
might  well  be  applied  to  the  old  engine  company 
arrangement,— "played  out."  The  morning 
newspapers  of  that  time  were  put  to  press  early, 
and  their  whole  editions  were  frequently  worked 
off,  even  by  the  old  and  slow  hand  printing 
presses  of  those  days,  at  an  earlier  hour  than  the 
form  is  made  up  and  the  improved  lightning 
machines  of  the  present  time  begin  to  throw  off 
their  sheets.  The  Daily  Advertiser  of  the  morn- 
ing of  this  fire,  which  commenced  soon  after 
midnight,  contained  not  the  slightest  notice  of  it, 
although  it  was  a  most  important  local  event, 
and  the  conflagration  was  a  destructive  one;  but 
on  the  morning  afterwards  the  paper  contained 
a  full  description  of  the  event,  with  all  particu- 
lars, and  the  editor,  the  late  Hon.  Nathan  Hale, 
a  most  careful  and  unobtrusive  gentleman,  gave 


his  opinion,  which  was  without  doubt  a  very 
general  one,  of  the  entire  necessity  of  the  pro- 
posed change.  It  may  be  news  to  the  present 
generation,  that  the 

"COLLEGE   boys"    OF   UAJIVARD, 

though  they  did  not  have  racing  boats  for  regat- 
tas and  baseball  clubs,  had  a  fire  engine  of  their 
own,  in  which  they  took  much  pride,  and  they 
„were  present  with  it  in  Boston  on  this  occasion, 
and  performed  good  service. 

Mr.  Hale  said,  after  describing  the  fire,  "It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  before  we  meet  with  another 
disaster  of  this  kind,  the  new  fire  department 
will  bo  organized.  Wc  know  not  that  there  was 
any  particular  mismanagement,  but  there  was  a 
great  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  water  and  a  very  ' 
little  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  great  number 
of  those  present  to  afford  the  least  aid.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  firewards  and  firemen  to 
produce  great  effects  when  the  field  of  exertion  is 
considerable,  without  much  more  assistance  than 
was  offered  on  that  occasion.  Albany  if  not  all 
the.'-     cc  "/"ducted    xtuspiri;.  ey 

certainly  deserve  credit  for  preventing  in^  .  ther 
spread  of  the  fire.  Several  fire  companies,  we 
understand,  came  from  neighboring  towns.  The 
college  company  came  with  their  engine  from 
Cambridge,  and  stationed  themselves  where  they 
could  render  effectual  service,  but  no  measures 
being  taken  to  supply  them  with  water,  we  are 
told  they  went  fifteen  times  to  a  wharf  at  consid- 
erable distance  to  fill  their  engine  and  return  with 
it  each  time  to  the  fire  to  the  great  applause  of 
crowds  of  bystanders  who  did  nothing." 

CHURCHILL   &   COLLAMORE. 

The  last  of  the  serious  fires  in  Boston,  in  1825, 
which  comprehended  the  conflagrations  of  Kilby 
street  and  Court  street,  came  something  more 
than  a  month  after  the  latter,  at  the  very  close  of 
the  year,  on  the  29th  of  December,  and  it  used  to 
be  described  by  those  who  witnessed  it  as  "one 
of  the  hottest  fires  ever  known  in  Boston," 
though  it  was  principally  confined  to  a  single 
building,  and  it  burnt  all  night  and  well  into 
the  next  day.  There  were  many  incidents  about 
this  fire,  which  caused  it  to  be  held  for  some  time 
in  remembrance,  one  of  which  was  that  this  was 
the  first  time  that  the  "Philadelphia"  engine.  No. 
18,  which  Mayor  Quincy  had  purchased  in  the 
Quaker  city,  and  against  the  introduction  of 
which  many  of  our  city  mechanics  so  strongly 
protested,— some  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  "she 
should  never  play  at  a  fire  in  Boston,"  was  pres- 
ent at  the  fire.  Its  first  commander  was  the  late 
Colonel  Thomas  C.  Amory,  and  when  he  was 
made  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire  Department,  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  late  Captain  William  Bar- 
nicoat,  who  also  succeeded  Colonel  Amory  as 
Chief  Engineer.  | 

The  newspaper  accounts  the  next  day  said :  "A 
fire  broke  out  about  half-past  seven  o'clock  last 
evening,  in  the  cellar  of  the  four-story  building 
at  the  corner  of  Marlboro'  (afterwards  Washing- 
ton) and  Franklin  streets,  owned  by  Messrs.  J.  & 
B.  Welles,  and  occupied  by  Messrs.  Churchill  & 
CoUamore  as  a  crockery  store,  and  by  Mr.  Duri- 
vage  for  a  school-i-oom.  The  fire  was,  for  about 
an  hour  after  it  was  discovered,  confined  to  the 
interior  of  the  building,  but  from  the  great 
quantity  of  straw  and  other  combustible  materi- 
als, it  was  impossible  to  prevent  its  communi- 
cating to  the  large  staircase  and  through  that  to 
the  roof.  llie  building  was  in  consequence 
entirely  destroyed.    But  a  vet}'  small  portion  if 


any  of  Us  contents  were  preserved.  The  adjoin- 
ing buildings  were  raucli  exposed,  but  by  the 
exertions  of  the  firemen  and  many  of  the  older 
citizens  who  were  assembled  in  immense  numbers, 
they  were  fortunately  preserved.  We  understand 
that  the  loss  of  Messrs.  Churchill  &  Collamore  is 
estimated  £t  $12,000,  on  which  $8,000  was  insured 
at  the  Manufacturers  office.  Mr.  Durirage  lost 
all  the  furniture  in  his  room.  Messrs.  W.  B.  & 
H.  White,  druggists,  who  occupied  the  next  store, 
had  to  remove  everything." 

This  brief  account  is  made  up  from  those  which 
were  given  in  two  newspapers,  each  of  which 
was  shorter  than  this  is.  Our  modem  local 
reporters  would  have  made  half  a  column  at 
least  out  of  the  conflagation. 

EX-ALDERMAN   SAMUEL  HATCn 

was  a  lad  in  Churchill  &  CoUamore's  store  at  the 
time,  and,  as  he  says,  had  himself  been  engaged 
that  evening  in  opening  one  of  the  huge  casks  of 
Dutch  wine-glasses,  which  were  used  generally 
by  all  families  in  those  auti  Maine-law  times.  He, 
with  Mr.  Collamore  (who  was  afterwards  his 
brother-in-law),  had  just  arrived  at  their  home  at 
the  old  Hatch  mansion  in  East  street,  ha\'ing  left 
John  Curtis,  a  younger  apprentice  or  clerk,  to 
close  the  store,  when  Mr.  Abraham  Hews,  the 
well-known  jeweller,  who  kept  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Washington  street,  came  rushil>g  to  the 
house,  having  run  all  the  way  to  acquaint  ^^• 
Collamore  with  the  disagreeable  tidings  that  his 
store  was  all  on  fire.  It  appeared  to  be  incredible, 
as  Mr.  Collamore  and  Hatch  had  but  just  left  the 
place  and  all  appeared  to  be  safe.  It  was  after- 
wards found,  that  young  Curtis,  who  was  at  a 
later  time  a  partner  in  the  firm,  had  been  closing 
up,  and  was  just  ready  to  leave,  when  he  smelt 
the  smoke,  and  opening  the  cellar  scuttle  or 
hatchway,  the  flame  and  smoke  burst  upon  him 
with  such  profusion  and  force  that  he  was  nearly 
suffocated.  He  had  in  his  hands  the  keys  of  the 
store,  and  a  small  trunk  containing  valuables, — 
bank  notes,  notes  of  hand,  &c., — and  the  blazing 
current  came  up  with  so  fierce  a  rush,  that  he 
was  entirelv  overcome  by  it,  dropped  both  keys 
and  trunk  into  the  burning  mass  below,  and 
came  very  near  going  with  them,  but  he  stag- 
gered backwards,  and  saved  himself.  Churchill 
&  Collamore  were  very  extensive  crockery-ware 
and  glass  dealers,  wholesale  and  retail,  some  men 
had  been  packing  goods  in  the  cellar  until  near 
the  time  of  closing  up,  and  the  fire  came  from 
some  carelessness  of  theirs.  The  new  "Phila- 
delphia double  deck"  fire  engine,  as  has  been 
stated,  was  woiking  for  the  first  time  in  the  city, 
her  streams  were  directed  through  a  back 
entrance,  from  Franklin  street,  upon  the  lire,  and 
for  the  amusement  of  the  firemen,  they  played 
directly  among  the  hanging  chandeliers  and 
large  gla?s  entry  lamps  so  much  in  use  at  the 
time,  making  great  display  of  her  powers.  She 
carried  two  pipe?,  with  hose  for  each,  and  played 
from  both  where  it  was  thought  necessary  to  do 
so. 

The  firewards  of  those  days  were  rough  and 
ready  as  well  as  despotic,  and  laid  their  long 
poles  upon  the  heads  of  all  citizens  whose  pres- 
ence they  deemed  an  incumbrance  or  a  hindrance, 
and  as  was  stated  there  were  "immense  numbers" 
on  the  ground.  One  of  them.  Captain  Edward 
,  Hatch,  then  a  young  man  and  now  Inspector  of 
■  Ballast  in  Boston,  was  struck  by  one  of  these 
heavy  poles  while  endeavoring  to  save  property, 
and  bears  the  marks  of  the  blow  to  this  day. 


The  fire  was  a  heavy  and  almost  crushing 
blow  to  this  well  and  favorably  known  firm,  who 
at  the  time  were  doing  the  largest  business  in 
their  line  in  Boston.  A  few  weeks  after  the  fire, 
they  hired  a  dwelling-house  a  few  doors  south  of 
th  ir  old  location,  to  use  during  the  rebuilding 
of  a  store  on  the  same  spot,  when  Mr.  Churchill 
visited  P^urope,  made  large  purchases  of  fresh 
goods,  and  the  firm  opened  a  wholesale  ware- 
bouse  in  New  York  as  a  branch  of  their  business 
in  Boston. 

THE  NEW  Tim:  department 
was  organized  soon  after  this  fire.  It  had  been 
found  that  buckets  could  not  fill  the  "Philadel- 
phia,"and  the  "Hydraulion,"a  suction  engine,  was 
purchased  to  supply  her  with  water.  She  was 
called  No.  19,  and  with  her  consort  was  placed  in 
a  house  built  for  them  at  the  foot  of  Pemberton 
Hill,  opposite  to  old  Concert  Hall.  There  was 
but  one  company,  members  being  detailed 
from  No.  18  to  No.  19,  but  probably  there  were 
not  enough  allowed  for  both,  as  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  August,  1826, 
it  is  recorded  that  the  petition  of  Thomas  C. 
Amory  for  an  additional  number  of  men  for  the 
Hydalion  fire  engine  was  granted. 

There  were  a  great  many  small  fires  in  Boston 
in  the  early  part  of  1826.  One  occurred  on  the 
15th  of  February,  in  a  store  on  Central  wharf, 
owned  by  Samuel  Appleton,  and  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Sargent  &  Brooks.  It  was  caused  by  a 
defect  in  the  chimney,  did  some  damage  to 
Manilla  hemp  in  the  chambers,  and  was  not  of 
much  note,  but  the  newspapers,  in  giving  an 
account  of  it,  said  that  "the  benefit  of  the  new 
department  was  very  apparent  on  the  occasion." 
The  loss  by  this  fire  was  some  $12,000. 

THE    FIRST   REVIEW. 

On  the  first  of  November,  1826,  an  inspection 
and  review  of  the  whole  department  took  place 
on  the  Co-mmon.  "The  engineers,firemen.  hook- 
and-ladder-men,  and  hose-men,  all  wore  their 
respective  uniforms  and  caps,  and  appeared  in 
the  most  complete  order.  The  engines,  &c.,  were 
all  accompanied  by  their  lantern-bearers,  axe  and 
saw-bearers,  &:.  The  perfect  neatness  and  order 
exhibited  by  the  whole,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the 
engines,  &c.,  reflected  great  credit  upon  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  the  department." 

It  may  gratify  some  to  see  the  following  recap- 
itulation of  men  and  apparatus  employed  in  this 
old  department :  Chief  Engineers,  1 ;  Engineers, 
12;  Firemen,  300;  Buckets,  600;  Badges,  300;  En- 
gines, 20;  Men,  1,130;  Hose-Carriages,  23;  Hose, 
number  of  feet,  6,005;  Spanners,  294;  Belts,  183; 
Buckets,  839;  Suction  Hose,  number  of  feet,  144; 
Drag-Rope,  do.,  1,465;  Axes,  42;  Saws,  14;  Con- 
ductors, 14;  Caps,  908;  Badges,  1,369;  Torches,  62; 
Lanterns,  34;  Hose-Lines,  28;  Wrenches,  30; 
Oil-Canisters,  40;  Shovels,  15;  Hammers,  17;  Tin 
Pans,  29;  Trumpets,  54;  Hooks,  25;  Ladders,  14; 
Lamps,  76;  Life  Lines,  56;  Brushes,  41;  Candle- 
sticks, 21;  Hose  Boots,  99;  Pipes,  47;  Copper 
Pumps,  1 ;  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  48  men ; 

1  Four- Wheel  Carriage  and  Harness;  1  Ladder, 
60  feet  long;  1  do.,  45  do.;  1  do.,  25  do.;  1  do.,  20 
do.;  3  Hooks  with  Ropes  and  Chains;  6  Crotch 
Poles,  2  of   25  feet  long,  2  of  12  do.,  2  of  6  do.; 

2  Torches;  4  Hammers;  2  Lanterns;  and  50 
Badges. 

This  enumeration  may  appear  singular  at  the 
present  time,  but  all  who  remember  the  parade 
refer  to  it  as  being  a  novel  and  interesting  spec- 
tacle, which  was  quite  a  novelty  at  the  time. 


KOPEWALK   SEQUEL. 

Itwasaraost  remarkable  coincidence,  that  in 
one  of  our  late  issues,  after  relating  the  various 
trials  of  Mr.  Day,  as  an  old  Ropemaker,  by  iire, 
we  should  have  said,  in  view  of  the  various  pre- 
cftutionery  measures  taken  by  his  present  firm, 
Sewall,  Day  &  Co.,  and  his  supposed  immunity 
from  coDflagration ;  that  he  had  probably  seen 
his  last  Jii'vij  battle,  and  that  on  the  preceding 
Monday,  his  well-guarded,  well-built,  and  well- 
appointed  building,  in  spite  of  its  quenching 
appliances,  its  ample  supply  of  water,  its  watch- 
ful guardians,  its  substantial  walls,  should  not 
only  catch  fire,  but  actually  burn  up,  involving  a 
loss  of  840,000,  and  its  inmates  hardly  escape  with 
their  lives.  Well  might  Mr.  Diy  say,  "Boast  not 
thyself  of  to-day,  for  we  know  not  what  a  day 
may  bring  forth." 

Speaking  of  ropemaking  and  ropewalks,  it  is 
surprif-ing,  in  looking  over  two  old  directories, 
1798  and  ISOO,  to  see  to  what  an  extent  thatbusi- 1 
ness  was  carried  on  in  Boston  at  that  period.  In  | 
addit'on  to  all  the  ropewalks  we  have  spoken  of, 
there  were  walks  in  George  street,  now  the  north- 
erly part  of  West  Cedar  street;  others  in  Myrtle 
and  Pinckney  streets;  and  a  gain  others  in  Wilt- 
shire street,  now  Chambers,  between  Poplar  and 
Alien  streets;  showing  that  a  considerable  capital 
must  have  been  invested  in  the  business. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 

Histoi*ic  "W'oocl    2?*iles. 

I 

Wood  Burners  of  Old  Boston.    | 

CITRIOTJS   ASfEClBOTES. 

Fj^.CTS     A330TJT     F'XJEIL,. 
THE    FIRE-WOOD    BUSSNESS. 

[WRITTES     FOR     THE     BOSTON     COMMttDCIAI.    BULLKTIN.] 

The  comparatively  small  amount  of  snoAV  that 
has  fallen  this  winter  in  the  woods  of  Maine  and  ■ 
the  Provinces  has  begun  to  excite  the  anxiety  : 
and  attention  of  the  fire-wood  trade  of  Bostcm. 

The  supply  of  wood  for  this  city  and  the  neigh- 
boring outi)orts  comes  almost  wliolly  frgm  the 
eastward  of  the  Penobscot  River,  the  pine  being 
chiefly  from  ]Maine,  and  the  hard  wood  from  King's 
County,  New  Brunswick,  and  Annapolis,  on  the 
Bay  of  Fundy. 

Tlicre  are  about  70  vessels  in  the  wo(jd  trade 
rnimiug  into  Massachusetts  Bay,  varying  in  ca- 
pacity &-ora  GO  to  170  tons,  the  average  estimate 
for  carrying  wood  being  stated  as  a  cord  to  every 
two  tons  register.  I'ine  wood  will  weigh  about 
3000  pounds  to  the  cord,  and  hard  wood  .5000,  tak- 
ing the  run  of  cargoes  on  the  mixture  of  beech, 
birch  and  maple. 

These  vessels  run  about  eight  months  each, 
year,  making  a  season  commence  with  Ai)ril  and 
end  with  November.  From  ISIainc  they  will  aver- 
age twelve  trips  a  year,  and  from  tlie  Bay  of  Fun- 
dy about  ten.  In  the  four  winter  months,  the 
larger  crafts  load  Avith  lumber  and  fish  for  t]i(> 
West  Indies,  return  in  March  to  Boston  wit'i 
sugar,  molasses,  tobacco,  &c.,  tak(!  in  freight  from 
this  city  of  general  store  and  mill  merchandise, 
sail  for  home,  and  again  re-enter  the  word  trade. 

WHERE  FIRE-WOOD   COMES   FROM. 

Within  the  past  four  years  the  major  part  of 

the  pine  tliat  has  been  received  from  Maine  has 

I  been  slabs,  the  outside  trimmings  of  logs  that  the 


lumber  mills  slice  off  in  .-shaping  their  tim])ers. 
Formerly  these  were  burned  in  refuse  piles  at  the 
mills,  but  pine  wood  has  gotten  to  be  rather  a 
scJin*  article,  even  in  the  woods  of  Maine,  and 
these  slabs  have  grown  into  c(Miimercial  import- 
ance. Tlien'  is,  however,  a  dilliculty  sometimes 
with  them  that  the  shrewdest  will  not  at  once  de^ 
tect.  Lugs  that  have  been  floated  down  to  tide- 
water, and  become  soaked  in  the  brine,  show  a 
I  closer  fibre  than  fresh-water  logs,  hence  more  oj' 
less  of  salt-water  slabs,  as  those  from  logs  milled 
at  tide-water  arc;  termed,  find  their  way  to  market. 
These  sticks,  even  if  '"btme  cUy,"  will,  on  wet, 
damp,  foggy  days,  ooze  out  a  perspii'ation  that  kills 
their  real  value  as  kindlmg.  It  is  only  on  such 
(lays  that  salt-water  slabs  can  be  detected;  hence, 
as  our  Boston  climate  is  generally  clear  and  dry, 
the  chances  for  detecting  a  cargo  or  portion  of  a 
cargo  unloading  made  up  of  such  wood  is  rathei 
small.  This  salt-water  wood  does  not  burn  free 
or  clean. 

Pine  slabs  are  worth  at  the  mill  from  two  to  five 
dollars  per  cord,  and  are  generally  bought  by  tlie 
captains  of  the  wood  vessels,  who  load  and  bring 
them  to  market  as  a  speculative  venture. 

The  straight  or  regular  pine  wood  that  comes 
to  market  is  chiefly  cut  upon  the  small  islaudt 
along  the  coast  of  Maine,  where  saw-mills  have  ' 
not  material  enough  to  locate  and  operate.    This  , 
wood  is  almost  all  of  it  hemlock  and  spruce.    The  j 
white  pine  in  Maine  is  reserved  wholly  for  lum-  j 
ber,  and  is  in  reality  but  a  very  small  portion   of 
the  pine  now  growing  there. 

In  the  interior  there  is  no  first  growth  of  pine 
near  enough  to  the  water-courses  for  getting 
cheaply  to  vessels,  hence  the  only  supply  ol 
chopped  pine  there  is  available  after  the  islands 
are  cleared  is  the  second  gTowth,  and  even  this  is 
fast  disappearing,  from  the  constant  and  increas- 
ing demands  of  near-by  cities  and  towns. 

The  hard  wood  coming  princijjally  from  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  is  yellow  birch,  rock  maple  and 
beech.  All  white-birch  sticks  found  in  a  cargo 
when  unloading  are  thrown  out  as  refuse  wood. 
The  farmers  haul  this  wood  from  tlie  interior  in 
the  winter  time  on  sleds,  coming  in  from  four  to 
twenty  miles.  The  average  value  of  the  wood  at 
the  landing  is  $3  00  per  cord. 

This  wood  is  bought  by  storekeepers  and  cap- 
tains, and  consigned  to  Boston  as  a  market.  Two 
individuals  in  thi^  citj''  have  about  the  entire  con- 
trol of  this  trade. 

Their  monopoly  grew  out  of  the  necessities  the 
reciprocity  treaty  imposed  upon  Canadian  goods 
being  entered  at  the  Custom  House,  and  a  special 
Treasury  Department  edict  at  that  time  that  all 
provincial  vessels  should  have  a  consignee.  This 
arrangment  made  an  opening  for  the  aboA-e  enter- 
prising persons  to  build  np  a  trade,  -Ti'hich  tliey 
have  continued  to  control,  and  as  the  trade  put  K;' 
it  may  be  enviously,  they  peddle  out  the  stick 
wood,  keeping  the  price  very  frequently  two  dol 
lars  a  cord  above  the  real  market  value,  according 
to  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply. 

HOW   MUCH   BOSTON   USES. 

The  amount  of  wood  consumed  in  Boston  each 
year  is  now  a  matter  of  guess  work,  no  well-de- 
fined statistics  or  rcturirs  being  kept  by  any  of  tlie 
trade  showing  the  receipts.  It  is  estimated  that  tlie 
amount  used  aimually  by  each  family  is  about 
two  cords;  and  estimating  that  the  29,9.50  build- 
ings in  the  city  proper  would  represent,  say  l'],000 
families.  This  would  give  a  consumption  of  20,000 
cords.  . 


The  only  official  d.ita  are  from  the  returns  at  the 
Custom  Hou.s(!,  diu-ing  tlic  clays  of  the  Keciprocity 
Treaty.  This  covers  only  tlie  receipts  of  pro^in- 
cial  wood.    They  are  as  follows : — 


2o,r>23  2G,563  27,273  24,461  25,390  8.590 
The  estimate  of  the  amount  received  from 
Maine  by  vessel  is  about  6,000  cords  each  year,  of 
viiicli  about  5,.500  cords  is  in  slabs,  and  over  4,000 
of  it  goes  to  the  kindling-wood  companies.  This 
they  split,  making  36  boxes  to  the  cord;  at  40c 
per  box,  a  yield  of  $14  40. 

WOOD   PER  RAILEOAD. 

Tlie  amount  of  fire-wood  coining  in  over  the 
railroads  of  Boston  for  the  trade  is  very  small. 
Tne  Providence  Kailroad  brings  in  less  than  .SO 
cords  amiually.  The  Old  Colony  less  than  60 
cords.  The  Boston  and  Mame,  Lowell,  Fitchburg, 
or  Hartford  and  Erie  do  not  i-epoit  an  aggregate  of 
SO  cords.  The  Boston  and  Maine  brings  5,000 
cords  of  Avood  each  year  to  the  Bay  State  Brick 
Company,  carrying  it  at  $.3  per  cord,  fi'om  90  to 
11.5  miles,  7  cords  to  a  car,  22  cars  to  a  train. 
They  also  get  about  3,000  cords  annually  from 
the  Dover  and  AMnnippiscogee  railroad,  principally 
oak'  beech,  birch,  and  maple,  which  is  hauled  to 
near-by  brickmalters  at  $S  50  a  cord. 

The  Lowell  Eailroad  brings  in  to  the  Tufts 
Brick  Company  about  6,000  cords  annually,  while 
the  LoAvell  also  brings  to  the  IMassachusetts  Brick - 
Company  about  5,000  cords  of  the  8,000  they  use. 
Rates  of  freight  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  on  the  Boston  and  ]Maiue.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  cord  of  wood  will  bmn  3,000  bricks.  The 
brick  season  begins  in  May  and  ends  in  October. 

One  of  the  most  expensive  items  m  the  wood 
business  is  in  handling  it.  Vessels  deliver  theii- 
wood  upon  the  wharf,  and  it  costs  ijfl  a  cord  to 
pick  it  up  and  cord  in  piles,  v.'liile  to  pass  it  up  in 
tiers,  and  pile  twenty  and  thirty  feet  high,  costs 
an  additional  75c  per  cord.  The  tariff  price  of 
sawers  and  laborers  for  cutting  wood  is  10c  each 
foot  cut,  and  10c  additional  to  split,  making  it 
$i  80  a  cord  to  cut  a  stick  three  times  and  then 
split  the  four  pieces.  Carrying  it  in  and  piling 
into  cellars  is  estimated  as  worth  .^3  exti'a.  So 
that  a  cord  of  hard  wood,  costing  on  the  wJiarf 
$14,  is  made  to  c^ost  the  average  consumer  nearly 
$20. 

The  city  of  Boston  in  its  school  returns  has  set 
an  examjile  of  what  can  be  done  for  cheaper  wood. 
Their  37  schools  consumed  292  cords  of  wood. 
The  hard  wood  averaged  a  cost  of  $10  56  per  cord; 
the  pine  wood,  .'i^S  02.  Jt  cost  $2  68  to  cut  0  tjtick 
twice  and  split  the  hard  wood,  and  $S  87  to  make 
three  cuts  and  split  the  pine  wood.  The  most  ex- 
pensive labor  was  at  East  Boston,  Avhere  it  cost 
S3  50  on  the  pine,  and  $4:  50  on  the  luird  wood; 
the  cheapest,  Dorchester  (Ward  16),  being  $i  25 
on  pine  and  .$3  on  liard  wood. 

But  the  days  of  high-priced  fuel  are  numbered, 
and  the  next  thirty  years  will  bring  in  as  gieat  a 
change  in  our  system  of  heating  as  tlie  past  thirty 


ha\('.  Thirty  years  back  it  was  wood  that  served 
our  heating  and  cooking  purposes.  To-day  it  is 
cliiefly  coal  and  hot  air,  while  within  the  past  live 
years  the  system  of  steam  for  heating  and  cook- 
ing has  made  a  d(icidid  inroad  upcjii  our  hot-air 
plan. 

HISTOKIC    WOOD  PILES. 

Most  of  thi!  young  business  men  of  Boston  can  I 
remember  when  coal  began  to  supersede  wood. 
What  scliool-boy  of  the  "30's"  does  not  remember 
the  huge  wood-piles  at  the  State  House,  and  their 
semi-legitinuite  plunder  for  hawkeys;  350  cords 
of  A\ood  annually  went  into  the  cellars  of  that 
building,  and  it  was  then  just  about  one-half  its  , 
present  size.   In  1849  the  first  coal-heating  furnace 
Avas  placed  to  warm  the  Senate,  and  in  1 851  a  I 
similar  "great  invention  of  the  age"  warmed  the  ' 
House.    The  old  furnaces  were  built  of  brick,  30 
feet  square,  and  took  half  a  cord  of  wood  at  a 
time.    The  sticks  were  cvit  into  2-foot  lengtlis. 
The  smoke-flue  went  up  direct  from  the  top  of  the 
tire  hole,  while  the  lieat  was  supposed  to  draft  off 
at  the  sides  and  rush  through  a  twenty-inch  l^rick 
flue,   spread  genially  out  from  in  front  of  the 
speaker's  platform.    Of  course  the  weather  had 
much  to  do  with  the   movements  of  public  busi- 
ness. Such  items  as  that  the  "State  House  furnaces 
smoked  out  the  session"  were  of  everyday  occui- 
ance. 

The  biggest  smoke  on  record  was  that  along  in 
1845,  when  an  English  weather  and  almanac  mak- 
er burned  50  cords  of  Avood  in  Wasliingtou  at  one 
bonfire  to  bring  on  a  stonn.  Tlie  elements  didn't 
respond, 

Only  as  late  as  1844  the  consmnption  of  wood 
in  Boston  averaged  about  80;  000  cortls  a  year.  On 
the  old  jMili  Crfeek,  wh6r6  tliS  flosfail  Wid  Maifle 
depot  now  stands,  were  five  dealers  who  sold  15,000 
cords  a  year;  along  Sea  Street,  now  Harrison 
Avenue,  were  ten  dealers,  Avho  aA'craged  5,000 
cords  each;  Avhile  aroi;nd  Commercial  Street  at 
the  North  End,  and  along  hear  the  Chelsea  feny 
landing,  Avere  scattered  six  or  eight  smaii  Avbbd 
wharfs  where  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen  himdred 
cords  of  Avood  was  the  usual  stock  on  hand; 
hard  wood  being  Avorth  at  that  date  about  $4  a 
cord,  and  pine  wood  $S:  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  first  load  of  coal  from  iho  iio\t  famous  i 
Reading  Railroad  Company  that  came  to  Boston 
was  in  1842,  a  cargo  of  150  tons  consigired  to  E. 
Bosworth.  At  this  date  Mr.  Nathan  Cai'ruth  was 
the  i^resident  of  that  corporation. 

FUEL  IN  OLD  I'lArKS. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  our  feaders,  here  to 
note  that  in  1856,  Avhen  a  coal  shed  130x90  feet, 
37  feet  high,  Avas  built  on  Liverpool  Avharf,  capa- 
ble of  storing  8,000  tons,  the  public  flocked  to 
view  it  as  they  did  tlie  last  immeuse  coliseum 
building  iu  1871.  Virginia  coal  for  black- 
smiths' uses,  and  Liverpool  for  grate-fires,  Avere 
special  luxuries ;  the  former  quoting  at  abinit  ,§8  to 
^10  per  chaldron,  and  the  latter  $13  to  $H.  The 
i'Tcat  wo<xl-burning  time  of  Boston  Avns  along 
from  1821,  after  the  town  had  been  incorporated  as 
a  city.  Tlie  Avood  was  then  chiefly  coming  from 
the  South  Shore  in  sloops  and  schooners,  30  to  40 
cords  a  load,  worth  about  ,$2  per  cord  on  the 
wharf.  Tlu'ee  of  the  oldest  dealers  now  in  the 
city;  who  can  date  back  through  early  liusiness 
connections  to  this  time,  estimate  that  Avhen  Bos- 
Con  Avas  incorporated,  Avith  about  5,000  families 
I  drawing  full  supply  from  the  town  wharves,  not 
J  less  than  150,000  cords  were  sold  annually.  They 
[are  Mr.  Shepard  Kobbins,  still  in  business  on 
Federal  Street;  Mr.  D.  Roby  retu-ed  from  bushiess, 


J<' 


and  Mr.  A.  rerkiiiti,  in  charge  of  the  fuel  deiiart- 
ment  of  the  Boston  and  Jlaiiie  Eaih-oad. 

The  total  lire-wood  expenses  of  tlie  city  so\ern- 
inent  in  18-25  were  $-2,361  31,  covcruig  a  little  over 
'  .">50  cordfi,  cutting  once  inclnded,  as  also  the  pil- 
ing np.  The  fact  that  $dGS  40  -vvas  expended  for 
school-wariuing  pui'poses,  induced  a  city  father  to 
urge  that  greener  wood  he  supplied  the  next 
year. 

The  favorite  wood  was  always  tlie  Soutli-shore 

wood.     It  grew  gnarly  and  stout,  and  was  seldom 

.)ver  seven  feet  for  trunlc;  hence  it  was  cut  short,  or 

i  in  S^-feet  sticks,  which  lifted  the  lireplaees  of  tlioso 

hdays  admirahly.     From  1830  to  1817  consideral)le 

wood  was  brought  from  Long  Island,  New  York 

.State,  and  a  cargo  of  ashes  returned.     The  ashes 

were  valuable  for  using  upon  the  land,  and  readily 

Isold  in  the   Boston  market  for  shipping  for  ,ii;l  05 

j  to  §107  per  ton  for  pearl  and  .^SS  to  ijfdO  for  pot. 

WOOD-PILKS   OF   OLD   BOSTONIAXS. 

The  average  consumption  of  wood  in  these 
years  was,  amongst  the  \\-ealthy  classes,  about  40 
cords  annually.  The  historical  wood-pile  was 
that  of  Lewis  Tappan,  of  antislavery  memories. 
He  li\'ed  in  a  large  wooden  house  on  Federal 
.Sti-eet,  near  the  corner  of  High,  and  his  wood- 
shed was  about  sixty  feet  long,  into  which  in  the 
summer  months,  while  the  family  rusticated  at 
Brookline,  85  cords  of  wood  were  housed.  This 
wood-pile  was  one  of  the  dejiots  of  the  under- 
gromid  road  for  escaping  slaves;  and  Mrs.  Tap- 
pan's  maid,  now  a  Mrs.  Cook  of  West  Roxbury, 
always  aimounced  to  the  family  the  arrival  of  a 
funaway,  as  "Lor"!  There's  another  nigger  in  the 
wood-pile." 

The  very  last  letter  that  Harrison  Gray  Otis 
wrote  was  to  a  Boston  wood  dealer,  stating  he 
■'had  been  into  my  neighbor  Applcton's,  and  see- 
ing some  choice  wood  burning,  had  inquired  from 
svhom  it  came.  If  you  have  any  such  left,  send 
me  a  few  cords  for  tTial."  This  letter  was  written 
with  both  hands  upon  the  pen  handle.  It  is  still  in 
the  keeping  of  a  Boston  wood  dealer.  Mr.  Otis 
usually  burned  forty  cords  a  year. 

One  of  the  largest  consumers  of  wood  was  the 
Boston  Gas  Company.  They  burned  rock  maple 
for  heatuig  their  retorts,  and  up  to  1839  there  was 
a  standing  order  v.^ith  every  dealer  in  Boston  for 
every  stick  of  such  wood  as  could  be  had.  The}' 
used  np  over  400  cords  a  year. 

The  Tremont  House,  in  those  clays  the  leading 
hotel,  burned  100  cords  a  year.  Mr.  .Joseph 
Coolidge,  who  li^•ed  Avhere  the  Coolidge  House 
now  stands,  had  a  six-foot  load  of  hard  wood 
delivered  at  his  door  every  third  day  during  the 
winter  months.  ' 

Sir  "William  Phipps,  who  occupied  the  house 
that  was  afterwards  an  orphan  asylum,  corner  of 
Chardon  and  Salem  Streets,  bni-ued  60  cords  a 
year.  For  back-logs,  he  had  apple-tree  or  oak 
logs,  two  feet  thick  and  six  long,  while  the  front 
logs  were  gotten  from  Milton  hills,  and  cut  eight 
feet  long. 

L"p  to  1835,  at  the  Tolman  homestead  on  Adams 
Sti-eet,  Dorchester,  wood  was  burned  in  a  sitting- 
room  lireplace  seventeen  feet  long.  .Judge  Mason, 
at  his  residence  ou  Pinckney  Street,  burned  45 
cords  each  year. 

AN  IXNOVATIOX. 

A  very  important  event  in  fashionable  cir- 
cles was  in  1845.  Mr.  John  Bryant,  of  Messrs. 
Bryant  &  Sturgis,  put  a  coal  furnace  into  his  resi- 
dence then  at  the  foot  of  Beacon  Street,  and  the 
anxiety  of  the  underwriters  and  firemen  to  see 
that  new-fangled  thing  burn  him  do'wn  was  in- 


dexed by  the  warm  discussions  this  hazardous 
undertaking  of  Mr.  Bryant's  brought  out.  For 
about  three  months  Mr.  Bryant  waived  his  right 
to  call  upon  the  insurance  companies  for  loss, 
until  his  lire-box  had  been  tested. 

Upon  th(!  site  where  the  "Way  estate  now  .«itands, 
near  the  State  Hou.se,  were  the  residences  of  tJov- 
ernor  Paine  and  Mr.  Rollins,  Their  supply  of  wood 
was  40  cords  each,  annually.    Passer.s-by  in  th().se  i 
dayu,  say  from  1819  to  18-29,  will  recall  tliat  when  \ 
the  wood  was  unloaded,  and  stood  in  iuunense 
stacks  in  front  of  the  house,   one  of  the  :Miss 
I'aines  took  a  seat  at  the  window,  and  no  stick 
was  allowcxl  to  b(^  thrown  into  the  yard  unless  it 
was  round.    Old  City  Town,  as  he  was  called, 
Hipplied  these  families,  and  the  watchful  eye  of 
Miss  Paine  generally  gave  him  a  cord  or  two  of 
split  wood  to  be  loaded  and  returned  to  the  yards. 
Amos  Lawrence,  who    lived  on   Mason    Street, 
burned  twenty-five  cords  a  year,  and  np  to  1858 
teams  were  sent  up  to  Tjnigsburough  and  Amesbury 
for  gi-een  white-oak  logs,  Mr.  Lawi'ence  keeping 
up  the  old-style  wood  lires  in  all  rooms  but  the 
kitchen. 

Captain  Pratt,  who  lived  on  the  corner  of  Pearl 
and  Milk  Sti-eets,  where  the  old  Pearl  Street 
House  stood,  used  thirty-tive  cords  amiually.  His 
year's  supply  was  usually  delivered  on  some  cool 
day  of  October,  between  tliree  and  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  a  gang  'of  .twelve  to  fifteen 
sawyers  began  at  that  hour,  and  every  .stick  M'as 
I  piled  in  the  shed  before  evening.  Captain  Pratt's 
wood  was  a  favorite  job  with  sawj-ers.  It  always 
gave  a  good  long  day's  work,  and  made  an  earn- 
ing for  each  man  of  from  .'i*-2  50  to  $3  00.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  pay,  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper  were 
always  furnished  by  the  people  of  the  house,  while 
the  Captain  himself  didn't  forget  an  occjisional 
special  invitation  for  the  men  to  come  in  and  get 
a  little  "  'lasses  and  fixings."  Sawyers  in  those 
days  were  good  tidy  American  men,  and  dealers 
now  say  they  can  remember  Jiow  thirty  years  ago 
old  sawyers  would  tell  of  the  anxiety  with  which 
they  once  watched  and  waited  for  chances  to  work 
on  the  Captain's  wood. 

Ml-.  Phillips,  who  lived  on  Tremont  Row,  oppo- 
site King's  Chapel,  burned  thirty-five  cords  a  year. 
Along  in  1824  there  is  a  record  on  an  old  wood- 
dealer's  accomits,  of  "five  cords  kitchen  wood, 
gi-een  ash,  $6  50,  to  Mr.  Phillips.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  jMi-.  p.  had  some  extravagant  domestics, 
and  their  havoc  on  his  woodpile  intluced  the  order. 
This  lot  went  from  Sea  Street,  on  a  31111  Creek 
de;iler's  order,  who  had  scoured  Boston  for  the 
,gi-eeuest  lot  in  the  market.  The  boy  who  helped 
spread  this  lot  of  wood  out  under  the  wagon  shed, 
and  helped  souse  it  with  salt  water  a  dozen  times  a 
day  for  nearly  a  week,  that  Mr.  Phillips  should  not 
be  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  the  new  lot  of 
kitchen  wood,  is  now  a  prominent  dry  goods  jobber. 
Wra.  Appleton,  David  P.  Parker,  Peter  Parker,  and 
'  all  the  old  Beacon-Street  lights,  burned  from  -25  to 
40  cords  of  hard  and  pine  wood  each  year.  There 
was  a  very  general  anxiety  in  those  days  for  gi-een 
walnut  wood  for  the  kitchen  uses;  as  it  biuued  slow- 
ly, and  was  supposed  to  force  a  certaiii  amount  of 
ecoonomy  among  servants. 

One  of  the  original  characters  connected  with 
the  wood-yards  of  Boston  fifty  years  ago  was  old 
Palmer.  He  did  odd  chores  about  Beacon  Hill, 
and  Avas  the  saAvj-er  for  most  of  the  wood  deliv- 
ered there.  Along  in  1830,  when  Palmer  had  be- 
come quite  an  old  man,  the  fashion  in  fire\vood 
for  parlor  fires  changed  fronr  white  oak  to  clear 


rock  niiiple,  a  socoiul  growth,  from  six  to  oiglitccu 
j  inches  thick.  This  was  very  hard,  and  too  much 
'for  the  old  gentleiuairs  muscle;  and,  as  every  joh 
had  a  number  of  these  sticks  in  it,  he  was  forced 
to  lea\e  the  business.  He  Iiad  accumulated  a  few 
liundrcd  dollars,  and  with  chickens  and  eggs  and  a 
few  i)igs  he  li^•ed  snugly  along  for  a  number  of 
years.  His  house  will  be  remembered  by  the  boys 
fof  those  days  as  built  of  the  odd  bricks  aiid 
; boards  he  had  picked  up  about  the  streets,  and 
was  situated  in  the  rear  of  old  Dr.  Sharp's  church 
on  Charles  Street. 

1     Another    character    in    these  early  days  was 
[John  Hopping,  who  kept  a  woodyard  for  many 
yeai's  on  Charles  Street.    Hopping,  when  a  young 
'lad,  raised  funds  enough  to  buy  a  horse  and  cart, 
rather  uncertain  in  age  and  strength,  and  secured 
employment  in  the  grading  of  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 
,  Beacon  Hill,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  cut  down  1 5 
ft.,  and  the  earth  dumped  into  the  river.  After  this 
work  was  completed.  Hopping,  with  his  accumu- 
lated funds,  bought  a  twenty-three  cord  load  of 
Cape  wood,  which  had  a  large  stock  of  apple-tree 
back-logs  mixed  in.    This  he  had  unloaded  xipon 
the  new-made  gTOund  near  the  foot  of  Pinckney 
Street.    Some  of  these  apple-tree  logs  were  three 
feet  thick  and  five  long,  and  were  hoisted  out 
with  a  tackle.    This  was  the  beginning  of  a  large 
and  prosperous  business.  In  183-1  Hopping  bought 
an  eight j"-ton  cargo  of    anthracite  coal.    It  was 
I  the  first  that  had  been  unloaded  upon  Charles 
i  River.    It  came  as  all  hard  coal  did  in  those  days, 
;  in  large  lumps,  which  were  broken  with  a  liam- 
:  mer  in  the  yard  into  sizes  for  gi-ate  fires.    He 
i  bought  a  pair  of  scales  that  would  weigh  1200  lbs., 
then  tne  largest  coal  scales  in  Boston ;  but  the  coal 
lasted  him  nearly  two  years,  and  the  largest  one 
order  was  for  two  hundi-ed  pounds,  that  going  to 
Ml-.  Revere,  the  founder  of  the  Revere  Copper 
[Company. 

[For   the   Traneoript.] 

E-EMIMSCENCES     OF     HAJCOVER 

At  the  liea^  or  J^^toovcr  street,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the 
north  part  of  Boston  in  that  locality,  stood 
for  many  and  many  a  year  Concert  HaU,  as 
familiar  by  name  to  the  present  as  to  past 
generations.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  it  was  simply  a  public  house  for  per- 
manent and  transient  guests;  a  large  hall  ex- 
tending through  the  bidlding  being  used 
for  public  dinners,  dancing,  balls  and  con- 
certs; to  which  latter  use  the  house  owed 
its  name.  And  so  we  read  in  the  papers 
of  the  day  that  July  8,  1801,  the  School  Com- 
mittee with  his  excellency  Governor  Strong, 
the  Board  of  Selectmen,  reverend  clergy, 
town  officers,  .and  many  literary  and  private 
gentlemen,  after  visiting  the  public  schools, 
partook  of  an  elegant  repast  at  Concert  Hall. 
A  qtiarter  of  a  century  later,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  installation  of  Eev.  Mr.  Grosvenor  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  then.lo- 
cated  on  Stillman  street,  members  of  the 
church  and  society,  with  invited  guests,  par- 
took of  a  dinner  in  this  same  hall,  Mr.  Eaton 
being  then  the  proprietor.  Not  long  after 
this  Concert  Hall  became  a  famous  restaurant 
and  oyster  saloon,  acquiring  its  principal  rep- 
utation under  mine  host  P.  B.  Biigham,  with 
whose  relinquishment  of  business  its  distinc- 
tive character  as  a  place  of  entertainment 
passed  away.  ' 

_  On  the  opposite  comer  of  Hanover  and  Court 


]  streets  was  for  many  years  the  apothecary 
store  of  Joseph  Kidder;  and  passing  down 
Hanover  street  on  the  left  hand  side,  midway 
between  Court  and  Portland  streets,  Earle's 
Coffee  House,  so  named,  but  simply  a  large 
tavern  and  stage  house,  at  the  time  when  the 
mail  stage  for  New  York  was  on  the  route 
from  Monday  morning  till  Friday  noon.  This 
waa  a  famous  resort  for  the  travelling  public 
of  those  days,  as  was  also  Brigham's  Hotel, 
situated  between  the  Coffee  House  and  Port- 
laud  street.  Besides  these  public  houses 
there  were  shops  used  for  various  trades, 
with  here  and  there  a  store.  Isaac  Davis  had 
his  famous  comb  store  near  the  head  of  Han- 
over street.  Eeed,  saddle  and  harness  maker, 
Waitt,  carriage  maker,  Henderson,  painter 
anfi  "lazier  were  in  that  locality;  and  in  '- 
Small  wood  building  on  the  coi'uer  of  Earle's 
yard  one  Mountain,  .  a  barber,  diplayed  Ms 
sign. 

Coming  to  Portland  street,  the  house  on  the 
north  corner  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of 
Eev.  Dr.  Baldwin,  minister  of  the  Second 
Baptist  Church;  and  just  below,  on  Hanover 
street,  was  Dr.  Shurtleff's  residence,  a 
spacious  old  mansion,  with  a  garden.  In- 
deed, there  was  then  hardly  a  sizable  house 
in  all  North  End  without  its  garden,  many  a 
one  having  also  a  choice  orchard.  The  doc- 
tor was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  esteemed 
for  his  professional  skill.  He  was  a  sick  man 
indeed  at  whom  he  would  j^hake  despond- 
ingly  his  head.  He  made  his  visits  in 
a  large,  old-fashioned  chaise,  and  the 
horse  looked  old-fashioned  too;  proceeding 
along  at  a  uniformly  moderate  gait,  in 
spite  of  little"  sahttations  with  the  whip. 
Boys  would  then,  as  now,  pester  vehicles  by 
hanging  on  behind,  and  the  old-fashioned 
chaise  offered  them  special  accommodations. 
When  the  occupant  was  aware  of  an  undue 
drag,  or  envious  boys  would  cry  out  "Cut, 
cut  behind,"  out  would  swing  the  whip-lash. 
Our  worthy  doctor,  however,  unwilling  to 
risk  injury  to  the  irrchins'  eyes,  and  perhaps 
also  to  save  trouble,  had  a  row  of  blunted 
tacks  placed  inside  the  cross-piece,  which  the 
boys  would  grasp  but  speedily  loosen  hold; 
the  doctor  occasionally  peeping  through  the 
little  glass  window  in  the  back  of  the  vehicle, 
and  smilingly  witnessing  the  operation.  The 
contiivance  was  ingenious  and  effective. 

Dentists,  as  now  known,  were  rare  in  those 
days,  their  skill  being  mostly  displayed  in 
tooth  pulling,  much  of  which  was  done  by 
common  family  doctors,  and  by  barbers,  even, 
who  would  cup  and  bleed  as  well.  Less  than 
twenty  years  ago  a  barber's  sign  elsewhere 
read  "Cupping,  leeching,  bleeding  ajid  tooth 
pulling,"  in  addition  to  the  usual  shaving  and 
hair  cutting.  We  sometimes  wonder  how 
people  got  along  with  theu-  teeth  formerly. 
Tliere  certainly  was  not  so  much  filing  and 
filling  as  now.  Occasionally  a  troublesome 
tooth  was  extracted,  and  the  fee  was  twentj- 
&ye  cents.  Thomas  Barnes  had  his  ofiice 
between  Portland  and  Friend  streets, 
and  was  the  only  one  we  remember 
making  dentistry  a  specialty  in  that 
locality.  Nearly  opposite  Dr.  Barnes's  was 
Coffin  Jones's  residence,  afterwards  the  site 
of  a  stable,  and  then  of  Eev.  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher's  church,  which  was  consumed  Feb. 
1,  1830.  The  night  Avas  intensely  cold,  with 
the  mercitry  below  zero,  and  the  combustion 
_was    aided   by   oil   and   other   merchandise 


stored  in  the  cellar.  Some  of  -tlie  lookers-on 
said  it  was  the  doctor's  oil.  Dr.  Beecher  he- 
ing  a  very  active  temperance  man,  incurred 
the  dislike  of  a  certain  class,  and  had  some 
mean'  jokes  served  upon  him,  one  of  which 
was  the  sending  of  liquors  to  his  house  in  an 
oil  can,  to  give  the  appearance  of  smuggling 
the  article  into  his  home.  Hence,  Dr.  Beech- 
er's  oil  was  posted  aroitnd  for  a  time  as  a 
fancy  name  for  stinuilants. 

Passing  Dr.  Barnes's,  we' come  to  Friend 
street,  on  the  north  corner  ^f  which  was  a 
toy  shop  and  crockery-ware  stare,  kept  by 
Mrs.  Beals  and  Miss  Salter.  Kearly  opposite 
was  a  grocery  store  kept  by  Abiel  Leonard 
and  others.  Just  below  was  a  large  grocery 
and  wooden-ware  store  kept  by  Samiiel  C. 
Bradshaw,  and  opposite  was  the  handsome 
residence  of  Zechariah  Hicks,  a  prominent 
saddle  and  harness  maker.  Near  the  corner 
of  Union  street  Thomas  Gould  had  his 
grocery  store.  In  1827,  the  First  Baptist 
Church  sold  their  house  and  land  on  Still- 
man  street,  and  bought  this  corner  lot,  when 
the  nest  of  small  wooden  buildings  gave  place 
to  the  church  erected  on  their  site,  having  its 
entrance  on  Union  street — a  row  of  handsome 
stores  (for  that  day)  occupying  the  basement 
pottion  on  Hanover  street.  When,  some 
years  afterwards,  the  church  disposed  of  this 
edifice  and  buUt  on  Somerset  street,  it  was 
converted  to  business  purposes,  and  was,  till 
very  recently,  the  location  of  the  Blackstone 
Bauk. 

Just  below  the  ojiposite  corner  of  Union 
street  was  North  Federal  court  On  the  corner 
of  which  was  a  large  bakery,  carried  on  by  a 
Mr.  Luther,  and  afterwards  by  his  son-in-law, 
Simon  G.  Shipley,  who  became  a  prominent 
member  of  the  City  Government.    This  court 
extended  from  Union  street  to  the  creek  or 
canal,  now  Blackstone  street.    On  Hanover 
street,  between  Union    and   the    canal,  An- 
thony Chapouil,  a  dapper  little  Frenchman, 
kept  a  noted  confectionery  store,   and  there 
was  a   gi'eat  demand   for  his  wedding  cake. 
Near  by  was  Thomas  "Wells's  book  and  sta- 
tionery store,  the  principal  one  at  the  North 
End.    Opposite,  on   the   corner  of  Marshall 
street  (then  Mashall'a  lane)  Holbrook  had  his 
drug  store,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pillsbiiry. 
Coming   to   the  drawbridge    over  the  canal 
was  the  engine   house  of   Hancock,  No.  10. 
On   the    corner     of    Hanover     and     Salem 
t:tTeets    (then    Back     street)    was    formerly 
■  a  lii  Ue  old  building  that  ran   out   to  apeak 
'and  vrus  occupied  by  one  Baxter,  a  tailor,  who 
was  alv  ays  to  be  seen  at  the  window  plying 
hisn;-'dle.    In  1823  it  gave  place  to  the  pres- 
ent biick  building,    considered  a  very  hand- 
some business  structure    at   the   time  of  its 
evecticn.    The  upper  pai-t  was  reserved  for 
wholsale  trade,  and   the  lower  floor  divided 
I  into  two  stores,  one   having   its  entrance  on 
Hanover,  the  other  on  Back  street.    The  lat- 
ter was  occupied  by  John  Kimball,  clock  and 
watch  maker.    Shortly  after   the   two  were 
united,  and  for  nearly   half   a   century  the 
premises  have  been  used  as  a  drug  store,  hav- 
ing been  occupied   by   Kinsley,  Gear,  Little 
and  others.  Old  Friend  Street. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript  .•  The  notice 
in  your  paper  of  Monday,  of  the  return  of  an 
old  landmark,  in  the  form  of  a  sign,  to  the 
corner  of  Sumoier  and  Washington  streets,  has 
led  mc  to  recall  some  facts  in  the  history  of 
Boston  jCM'ellers  whom  I  have  known  for  sixty 
years.  As  a  preface,  however,  allow  me  to  go 
back  to  the  year  1800,  when  this  was  a  town  of 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 

At  that  time  the  two  prominent  firms  in  the 
silver-ware,  watch  and  jewelry  trade  were  Mr. 
John  McFarland  and  Messrs.  Fletcher  &  Gard- 
ner. The  latter  gentlemen  transferred  their 
business,  at  No.  59  Old  Cornhill,  to  the  first 
named,  who  continued  it  until  1S13,  and  sold  it 
to  Mr.  Jabez  Baldwin  of  Salem,  Mass.,  a  promi- 
nent dealer  in  that  town.  Mr.  Baldwin  asso- 
ciated with  him  Mr.  John  B.  Jones,  then  of  the 
firm  of  Jones  &  "Ward,  and  thus  formed  the 
house  of  Baldwin  &  Jones.  In  1817  they  left 
No.  59  Old  Cornhill  and  removed  to  37  Market 
street,  now  known  as  CornhiU.  In  1819  Mr. 
Baldwin  died  and  Mr.  Jones  continued  the  busi- 
ness alone  until  about  the  year  1828,  when  re- 
moving to  No.  123  W^ashington  street,  opposite 
Water,  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  Mr. 
Samuel  Ball,  under  the  style  of  John  B.  Jones 
&Co. 

We  will  now  go  back  and  take  up  the  history 
of  another  house,  and  bring  it  up  to  the  time 
when,  joining  forces  with  that  we  have  traced, 
they  built  up  a  business  house  whose  legitimate 
successors  are  among  us  today. 

In  1822,  Mr.  John  J.  Low  and  Mr.  Edmund 
Putnam,  both  of  whom  served  their  apprentice- 
ship with  Mr.  Baldwin  in  Salem,  commenced 
business  as  the  firm  of  Putnam  &  Low,  but  Mr. 
Putnam,  retired  in  about  two  years,  leaving  it  to 
his  partner,  who,  in  1828,  admitted  his  brother 
Francis  to  a  share  in  the  business,  and  they 
were  known  as  John  J.  Lows  &  Co.,  and  occu- 
pied the  store  No.  19  Market  row,  directly  front- 
ing the  head  of  Washington  street,  over  which 
the  extension  now  being  made  will  pass.  In 
1835  another  change  was  made,  and  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Jones,  Low  &  Ball  came  into 
being,  composed  of  Messrs.  J.  J.  and  Francis 
Low,  Samuel  Ball  and  George  B.  Jones.  This 
firm  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Ball  in 
1838,  and  Mr.  True  M.  Ball,  a  brother  of  the 
deceased  partner,  admitted;  the  style  of  the 
house  being  unchanged. 

A  few  years  thereafter  Mr.  George  B.  Jones 
retired,  and  the  firm  was  Lows,  BaU  &  Co.,  but 
in  1846  he  returned,  and   the  Messrs.  Low  with- 
drew, when  by  the  association  of  Mr.  N.  C. 
Poor  the  firm  became  Jones,   Ball  &  Poor.    In 
1849  their  place  of  business  was  removed  from 
123  to  226  Washington  street,  on  the  corner  of 
Summer,  to  the  store  which  at  that  time  was 
1  unquestionably  the  largest  and  finest  jewelry 
establishment  in  the  country,  and  which  far 
many    years   was  without  an  equal,  while  in 
many  respects  it  has  never  been    excelled  by 
those  since  erected  in  other  cities.    In  1852  Mr. 
Poor  rethed,  and  Messrs.  Benjamin  Shreve  and 
j  S.  E.  Brown  were  added  to  the  house,  under  the 
name    of    Jones,    Ball    &    Co.    In  1854   Mr. 
'  Ball  withdrew,    and    Mr.    Poor    came    back, 
'  and   the    firm   was  Jones,  Shreve,    Browm  & 
Co.,   and    so    remained  until   1858,    (although 
in     the     meanwhile    Mr.    Poor    severed    his 
I  relation  with   the  house,)   when  Mr.  Jones  re- 
I  tired,  and  the  firm  was  Shreve,  Brown  &  Co.  In 
1860  Mr.  Shreve  associated  with  him  Mr.  Henry  , 


B.  Stanwood— as  Shreve,  Stanwool  &  Co.  Mr. 
Stanwood  had  been  long  and  farorably  known 
in  the  same  business  at  No.  253  Washington 
street.  This  firm  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Stanwood  in  1809,  and  the  present  firm  of 
Shreve,  Crump  &  Low  created.  Mr.  Low  is  a 
son  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Low,  and  former  partner  in  the 
firm  of  H.  B.  Stanwood  &  Co. 

We  doubt  if  any  house  in  the  same  business 
in  this  counti7  can  trace  a  direct  and  unbroken 
descent  through  so  many  years,  and  many  will 
join  with  you  in  wishing  that  "the  eagle  may 
long  remain  undisturbed."  J.  J.  l. 

Lostm,  Kcvember,  1873. 

THE  EASTERN  STAGE  HOUSE. 
Recent  allusions  to  the  Ann-street  Stage 
House  call  to  mind  the  following  passage  from 
a  publication  of  the  Essex  Institute.  This  fa- 
mous Stage  House  was  in  the  rear  oE  Ann  street, 
just  north  of  Centre  street.  The  stages  came 
from  Lynn,  Salem,  Ipswich,  Newburyport,  Do- 
ver, Portsmouth,  Portland,  and  farther  east 
over  the  old  Charlestown  Bridge,  thence  through 
Pond  (nov/  Eudicott)  street,  across  Hanover 
street  near  Back  (now  Salem)  street,  into  Centre 
street,  which  at  this  point  was  lust  wide  enough 
to  allow  one  vehicle  to  pass.  The  street  was 
widener  near  Ann  street,  and  on  its  north  side 
was  the  large  stable  and  yard  of  the  Eastern 
Stage  Company.  The  house  was  well  kept,  and 
the  resort  of  merchants,  traders,  shipmasters 
and  other  business  men.  In  the  evening  it  pre- 
sented a  very  lively  appearance,  as  it  was  a  kind 
of  exchange  for  travellers  and  persons  having 
business  with  them. 

Much  of  the  leather  trade  of  Boston  at  that 
day  was  carried  on  in  Fulton  and  the  adjoining 
streets.  Among  the  dry-goods  merchants  in 
Hanover  street  near  the  rear  of  the  Stage  House 
may  be  named  Lyman  Nichols,  James  M.  Beebe, 
John  Brewster  &  Co.,  C.  F.  Bagley,  Jacob  Ban- 
croft, Joshua  Stetson,  E.  D.  Everett,  J.  &  J.  H. 
Osgood,  E.  B.  Paine. 

Hundreds  who  read  this  para,graph  will  re- 
member some  of  the  noted  stage  drivers— Men-  i 
dum,  Potter,  Somerby,  Barnabee,  the  two  An- 
nables  and  three  .Akermans,  of  Portsmouth; 
Knight,  Saundeis,  Drake,  Forbes,  Chute,  Hol- 
land, Tilton,  Tenney,  Prescott,  Remick,  Shaw,  I 
the  two  Conants  and  two  Marshalls,  of  New-  ] 
buryport;  Potter,  Page,  Cross,  Knight,  Shaw, 
Winchester,  Savory,  Leavitt,  Dale,  Willis,  Car- 
1  penter  of  Salem,  some  of  whom  drove  for  the 
I  Mannings;  together  with  those  familiar  "whips," 
\  Aubin,  Batchelder,  Bracket,  Carter,  Davis,  Her- 
rick,  Foss,  Head,  Low,  Jackson,  Knox,  Miller, 
Rand,  Stetson,  Towne,  Walker,  Pike,  Moses, 
Merrow,  Wildes,  Miller,  Pearson,  Peach,  Rock- 
wood,  Chandler,  Long,  Stinson,  the  two  Mays, 
two  Cannys,  two  Robinsons,  two  Tozers,  two 
Tenneys  and  four  Potters. 

Many  a  memory,  too,  will  recall  the  genial 
and  courteous  Alexander  Brown,  the  local 
agent  and  "starter,"  as  he  might  be  called  in 
modern  phrase;  so  active  and  good  tempered, 
prompt,  and  punctual  without  worry  or  haste; 
uniformly  ready  to  meet  all  his  responsibilities 
and  discharge  all  his  duties  to  the  convenience 
of  everybody  and  the  dissatisfaction  ^i  none. 

The  executive  head  of  this  Eastern  Stage 
Company,  its  general  superintendent,  was  Colo- 
nel Moses  Coleman,  one  of  the  best  remembered 
and  most  respected  citizens  of  Newburyport. 
Besides  the  fidelity  and  sagacity  he  exhibited  in 
his  special  vocation,  he  was  known  for  his  pub- 
lic spirit,  the  services  he    rendeied   in    various 


capacities  to  the  town  where  he  resided,  and,  as 
a  legislator,  to  the  Commonwealth.  His  pro- 
verbial integrity  was  accompanied  by  a  kiudly 
disposition  with  a  touch  of  quaint  humor  in  it; 
and  as  a  neighbor  and  a  friend,  he  won  increas- 
ing esteem  during  a  long  and  useful  life  as  a 
man  whose  energy  and  intelligence  were  direct- 
ed by  religious  principles,  that  though  shy  of 
mere  professions,  showed  themselves  in  many 
acts  of  kindness  and  charity,  as  well  as  in  the 
upright  conduct  of  his  business  and  the  urban- 
ity that  marked  his  social  intercourse.  It  was 
to  him  and  to  his  pervading  influence  that  the  j 
community  were  so  largely  indebted  for  the 
remarkable  system  and  order  of  the  travelling 
arrangements,  the  fine  facilities  afforded  by  a 
corporation  that  was  for  years  celebrated  as  an 
unrivalled  institution  of  its  kind: 
~  The  article  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  is 
as  follows: 

The  good  old  days  of  stage-coach  travel  are 
over.  Gone,  too,  are  most  of  those  to  whom 
they"  owed  their  charm.  The  stage  driver— 
that  next  best  man,  it  was  quaintly  said,  to  the 
minister,  out  of  jail— we  have  no  longer.  The 
old  stage  houses  are  for  the  most  part,  as  in 
London,  closed  and  deserted,  or  stand,  "with  a 
kind  of  gloomy  sturdiness,  amidst  the  modern 
innovations  which  surround  them."  Never 
again  sjjuII 

"The  windows  of  the  wayside  inn  . 
Across  the  meadows,  bare  and  brown, 
Gleam  red  with  firelight  through  the  leaves 
Of  woodbine,  hanging  from  the  eaves. 
Their  crimson  curtains,  rent  and  thin"! 

Even  the  Ann-street  Stage  House— the  very  fo- 
cus of  New  England  travel— has  vanished,  and 
the  name  of  the  street  it  stood  on  is  fading  out 
of  mind!     Never  again,   about  its  hospitable 
hearth  that  well-known  company  of  "whips" 
shall  gather  for  a  parting  pipe,  when  guests  are 
dreaming,   and  night    coaches  in,   and  horses 
well-bestowed,  and   smouldering  embers,  in  its 
ample  fireplace,  give  a  fitful,  flickering  light.    I 
gee  them  now,  in  their  quaint  old  chairs,  whifEs 
of  smoke  curling  lazily  about  their  cheerful, 
weather-beaten  ruddy  faces,— heavy,  wet  boots 
steaming  on  the  hearth, — ample  capes  and  top- 
coats flung  dripping  on  the    benches,— while 
they  chat  by  turns  and  stir  the  fire  and  laugh  at 
the  storm.     There  sat  burly  Sam  Robinson,  tell- 
ing how  he  served  the  sneak  who  stole  a  ride  on 
the  trunk-rack  every  day  as  the  noon  coach 
passed  through  Wenham,   by  driving  into  the 
pond  at  Peter's  Pulpit,  under  pretence  of  water- 
ing his  horses,  and  then  making  such  vigorous 
application  of  the  lash  that  whoso  rode  behind 
■was  glad  to  escape  his  parthian  blows  by  drop- 
ping off  into  the  water!    Or  little  Jack  Mendum 
mounts  a  chair  to  tell  how  he  drove  the  "mail," 
and  "something  broke"  and  the  himgry  passen- 
gers were  all  out,    hurrying-   him  on,   and  the 
neighbors  bustled  about,  and   he   lost  his  pa- 
tience, and  making  up  in  oaths  what  he  lacked 
in  stature,  bid  them  all  stand  aside  and  let  him 
.  manage,  "for  while  I  drive  that  mail,  I  am  the 
"United  States  of    America"!    Or  Peter  Ray  re- 
counts the  cl riving  of  the  first  steel-spring  coach 
to  Boston  on  its  trial  trip,  freighted  with  the 
mechanics  who  were  its  builders,  and  what  a 
•     stir    it    made  on    'Change!    Or    Major   Shaw, 
blinded    by    his    great   popularity,    utters   his 
famous  threat  of   running  the  railroad  off  the 
route,  by  opposition  coaches!    Or  Woodbury 
Page  enjoys  the  discomfiture  of    the  Charles- 
town  driver  who  roughly  asked  him  to  "get  his 
bean  pot  out  of  the  way,"  when  he  was  taking 
up  a  passenger  from  that  city  for  Beverly,   and 
he    replied,    "wait  till  I  get  the  pork  in!"    Or 
they  all  debate,  with  the  warmth  of  conviction, 
the  relative  merits  of  the  northern  and  southern 
routes  to  the  eastward,  until  Alex.   Brown  de- 
clares that  stage  routes  to  the  East  are  like  dif- 
ferent creeds  in  religion,  for  all  creeds  lead  to 
Heaven,  if  faithfully    followed,— upou    which 
reticent  little  Conant  taps  his  pipe  on  the  great 
iron  fire  dog,  and,  as  the  ashes  drop  upon  the 
hearth,  puts  it  tenderly  away  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  remarking  that  he  would  rather  not  go 
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To  Heaven  at  an  it  ne  must  go   oy   tne    Dover 
route,  and  retires  to  bed. 

"Each  had  his  tale  to  tell,  and  each 
Was  anxious  to  be  pleased  and  please. 
With  rugged  arts  of  humorous  speech." 

Never  again,  in  that  quaint  old  hostelry,  shall 
"The  fire  light  on  their  faces  glance, 
Their  shadows  on  the  wainscot  dance." 

And  the  coaches  which  once,  says  a  M'riter  in 
the  Lynn  Reporter,  "raised  such  a  dust   on  the 

irupilve,  night  and  day,  that  Breed's  End  knew 
no  rest,  and  the  road  seemed  made  for  their 
accommodation,  so  much  at  home  were  they  on 
it  in  their  day  of  glory,"  are  all  gone  now. 
Never  again  shall  we  gather  at  the  cottaire  gate, 
as  the  clatter  of  the  wheels  and  the  cloud  of 
dust  approach,  to  welcome  the  aged  parent, — 
the  coming  guest, — the  daughter  home  from 
school.  Never  again  shall  we  linger  in  the  open 
door\f  ay  of  a  New  England  homestead,  in  tender 
Dartina:  with  the  young  son  setting  out  for  sea, 
or  on  some  distant  westward  venture, — to  speed 
the  lovers  starting  together  on  the  life-long 
journey, — never  again  cast  longing  glances  af- 
ter that  receding  freight  of  dear  ones,  until  at 
last  the  w'inding  road  and  over-hanging  elm 
trees  part  us,  and  we  sit  sadly  down  to  listen — 

"While  faint  from  farther  distance  home 
Are  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn." 

Never  again  will  the  midnight  watcher  by  the 
silent  bedside  hear  the  mail  stage  arrive  and  go, 

taving  its  messages  of  love  and  sorrow  for  the  ■ 
Isleeping   townsfolk,   and  sing   with    Hannah 

Gould—  j 

"The  rattling  of  that  reckless  wheel  : 

That  brings  the  bright  or  boding  seal  ! 

To  crown  thy  hopes  or  end  thy  tears,  \ 

To  light  thy  smiles  or  draw  thy  tears,  i 

As  line  on  line  is  read."  ' 

Famous  levellers  were  these  old  stage  coaches 
and  masters  in  etiquette  also!    What  chance 
medley  of  social  elements  they  brought  about! 
What   infinite    attrition  of   human  particles —  \ 
what  jostling  of  ribs  and  elbows — what  contact  j 
inconvenient,  nose  to  nose!    What  consequent 
rounding  and  smoothing  of  angles  and  corners  I 
— what  a  test  of  good   nature — what  a  tax  on 
forbearance — what  a  school  of  mutual  consid- 
eration!   For  how  else  could  a  dozen  straagers 
consent  to  be  boxed  up  and  shaken  together 
for  a  day,  but  upon  condition  that  each  v/as   to 
exhibit  the  best  side  of  his    nature  and    that 
onlj! 

To  the  next  generation,  the  old  stage  coach 
will  be  as  shadowy  and  unreal  a  thing  as  were 
those  which  appeared,  musty  and  shattered,  to 
the  uncle  of  the  one-eyed  Bagman  in  Pickwick, 
while  he  dozed  at  midnight  in  the  Edinburgh 
courtyard.  "My  uncle,"  says  the  Bagman  in 
telling  the  story,  "rested  his  head  upon  his 
hands  and  thought  of  the  busy,  bustling  people 
who  had  rattled  about  years  before  in  the  old 
coaches  and  were  now  as  silent  and  as  changed. 
He  thought  of  the  numbers  of  people  to  whom 
one  of  those  crazy,  mouldering  vehicles  had 
borne,  night  after  night,  through  all  weathers, 
the  anxiously  expected  intelligence,  the  eagerly 
looked  for  remittance,  the  promised  assurance 
of  health  and  safety,  the  sudden  announcement 
of  sickness  and  death.  The  merchant,  the  lover, 
"t"  wife,  the  widow,  the  mother,  the  schoolboy, 
very  child  who  tottered  to  the  door  at  the 

^stman's  knock, — how  had  they  all  looked  for- 
warcl  to  the  arrival  of  the  old  coach!  And  where 
wti        "y  all  now!" 


[From  the  Hancock  Gazette  &  Penohacot  Patriot,  Bel- 
fast, Kre.,  April  9, 1823.] 


Messrs.   Editoi-s — I  remember,  some    time 

ago,  a  number  of   reminiscences  were    pu" 

lished  in  one  of  the  Boston  papers  and  coj  ■ 

into  yours;,  but  I  do  not  recollect  an  accouu' 

of  the  election  ox  that  was  roasted  whole  in 

Boston  more    than    fifty-three   or    fifty-four 

"jars  ago.    The  papers  having  lately  men- 

med    a   famous    dinner   in  New  York,  at 

hich  there  was  a  whole  bear,  carried  in  by 

tour  waiters  on  a  dripping  pan,  etc.,  puts  me 

in  mind  of  the  Boston  election  ox,  which  I 

perfectly  well  remember,  being  at  that  time 


about  eight  or  nine  years  old,  a  little  history 
of  which  I  will  give  you.  If  you  should 
think  lit  to  pul)lisli  it,  you  may. 

One  of  the  British  governors — I   think  it 
was    Bernard— being    ratlier    affronted    with 
the  Bostouians,   thought  to  punish  them  by 
ordering  the  General    Court   to    convene  at 
Cambridge  on  election  day.      The    Bostou- 
ians, wlio  were  alwavs  a  match  for  a  British 
"■ovcnior,   soon  found   means  to  thwart  him. 
!An  advertisement  was  inserted  in  thenew.s- 
papers,  that  an  elegant  dinner  would  be  pro- 
vided  at  Faneuil  Hall    on  election  day,  at 
one  dollar  per  head,   and  to  crown  all  a  line 
fat  ox   would  be  roasted  whole  ou  the  Com- 
mon  and  then    be    cut  up    in   the    market. 
About  a  fortnight  before  the  election  a  spit 
made  of   timber  was   prepared  at  a   block-  ' 
maker's  shop  on  Barret's  wharf  and  exposed 
to  all  the  school    bovs,   who  used  to  go  in 
flocks  when  school  was  done  to  see  it,  and  by 
that  means   became  more  interested   in  the 
election   day,  and  served  to  spread  the  news 
far  and  wide.    On  Tuesday  before  election  a 
line   fat  ox  was   procured,    slaughtered  and 
dressed   completely   for   the    spit.      It    was 
placed  in  a  cart  dressed  out  with  box,  lilac, 
piauas,   etc.,   accomnanied  with  music,   and 
was  paraded  through  Cornhill,  Marlborough 
street  and  "Winter  street,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Common,  where  there  used  to  besomehUls; 
on  the  side  of  one  of  them  a  place  was  made 
to  fix  it  to  roast  and  wood  prepared  to  light  a 
fire.    Next  morning  at  sunrise,   when  a  dis- 
charge of  cannon  was  to  and  did  take  place, 
'  large  numbers  of   boys  were    there  and  the 
only  difSculty  the  men  had  was  to  keep  them 
from  quarrelling  about  whose  tiuu  it  was  to 
'  turn  the  spit. 

Instead  of  Boston  being  thinned  by  the 
governor's  measures,  it  was  filled  from  the 
neighboring  towns,  particularly  the  Common, 
which  was  crowded  to  overflowing.  At  Cam- 
bridge, it  was  said,  not  a  solitary  tent  was 
seen,  and  scarce  people  enough  left  to  cook 
the  governor  and  his  partisans  an  ordinary 
dinner.  At  one  o'clock  the  ox  was  said  to  be 
well  done ;  and,  taken  as  it  was  on  the  spit  by 
volunteers  (not  hired  servants),  carried  to  the 
market,  placed  on  a  butcher's  block  and 
handsomely  carved.  Some  nice  pieces  were 
carried  into  the  hall;  the  remainder  was  cut 
into  small  pieces  and  served  out  to  the  men 
and  boys  in  the  market,  who  all  oaid  it  was  as 
good  a  piece  of  beef  as  tliey  ever  ate.  The 
day  was  fine,  and  no  accideni;  happened  to 
mar  its  pleasures.  The  Common  in  the  after- 
noon was  filled  with  all  kinds  of  sports  cus- 
tomary on  election  days,  and  in  the  evening 
with  a  great  variety  of  fireworks.  The  gover- 
nor, with  some  of  his  partisans,  it  was  said, 
skulked  into  town  after  daik,  being  ashamed 
to  be  seen  while  the  sun  was  f  bove  the  hori- 
zon. A  Native  of  Boston, 

And  One  of  the  Turnspit  Boys. 


Q>   d 


IX  iSois^b  ON  Boston  (pio^. 


An  Ox'Kols^Eb  on  BoSton  Qbife^N.  The 
roasting  of  an  ox  on  the  Common,  of  which 
an  account  is  reprinted  in  yesterday's  Tran- 
scriptj  from  the  Hancock  Gazette  &  Penobscot 
Patriot,  Belfast,  Me.,  April  9, 1823,  took  place 
on  Election  Day,  Wednesday,  May  30,  1770. 
The  General  Court  was  that  day  convened  at 
Cambridge,  instead  of  Boston,  the  proper 
place  of  meeting,  by  Lieutenant  Governor 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  then  the  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  province,  and  occasioned  great  ex- 
citement. The  Essex  Gazette,  published  at 
Salem  (vol.  2,  No.  97)  May  20  to  June  4,  1770, 
contains  accounts  of  the  meetings  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  at  Cambridge  and  the  citizens  at 
Boston.  A  sermon  was  preached  by  Kev.  ; 
Samuel  Mather,  at  the  old  brick  meeting 
house  which  stood  on  the  spot  where  Joy's 
Building  now  stands;  and  a  dinner,  followed 
by  patriotic  toasts,  was  partaken  of  at  Fan- 
euil  HaU.  The  following  is  the  account  of 
the  roasting  of  the  ox : 


The  Morning  was  nsTiered  in  with  Musick, 
parading  the  Streets,  and  an  Ox,  which  on 
the  Afternoon  before  was  conveyed  througli 
the  Town  decorated  with  Eibbons,  Flowers, 
etc  was  early  piit  to  the  Fire  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Common;  the  Novelty  of  an  Ox  roast- 
ine  whole  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  People, 
and  incredible  Numbers  from  this  and  the 
neiehboriug- Towns  resorted  to  the  Spot  to 
view  so  unusual  a  Spectacle.  At  eleven 
o'clock  the  several  Batteries  in  the  Town  dis- 
charged their  cannon^  aud  presently  after 
Divine  Service  ^    :au.' 

It  is  also  ste  Aat  "the  poor  of  the  Town 
were  presentea  with  the  Ox  which  was  roasted 
for  that  purpose,  and  temperately  shared  iu 
the  Festivity  of  the  Day." 

Another  ox  was  roasted  whole  in  Boston 
twenty-two  years  later,  at  the  "Civic  Feast," 
in  honor  of  the  French  Revolution,  Jan.  24, 
1793.  Accounts  of  this  feast  are  given  by 
Sullivan  in  his  "Familiar  Letters  on  Public 
Characters,"  page  45,  and  Drake,  in  his  "Old 
Landmarks  of  Boston,"  page  110.  "Liberty 
square"  received  its  name  from  the  occur- 
ences of  that  day. 
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OLD    BOSTON   INN 

a 'picture  in  memory's  gallery,  by 


is  given 

a  correspondent  of  the  Salem  Gazette.    His 
outline  drawing  of  the  well-known  hostlery 
will  please  many  readers,  and  revive  recol-  ; 
lections  and  gossip  of  departed  hospitalities  j 
and  economies,  with  here  and  there  a  sigh  for  j 
the  former  days,  the  comforts  and  the  cheap- 
ness thereof.    We  copy  the  descriptive  epis- 
tle, as  follows : 

,    BosTOW,  December,  1874.     , 

The  extension  of  our  Washington  street,_  at  j 
the  same  time  as  your  less  extravagant  im-  \ 
provement  of  the  same  name,  demolished  the 
City  Tavern,  which  had  sheltered  three  gener- 
ations and  been  the  nursery  of  famous  land- 
lords, and  was  in  early  days  a  favorite  of 
Salem  gent'emen.  D wight  Boyden,  first  land- 
lord of  the  Tremont  House,  presided  for  years 
at  the  long  dining  table  of  the  City  Tavern— 
his  neat,  upright  figure  enveloped  in  a  huge 
white  napkin — while  he  laid  off  with  magical 
dexterity,  thigh,  wing,  breast,  sidebone  and 
parson's  nose  of  that  most  royal  Yankee  dish, 
the  turkey,  or  inserted  the  blade  into  smoking 
rump  or  sirloin,  the  blood  followins'  the  knife 
to  produce  a  dish  gi'avy,  the  memory  of  which 
tantalizes  the  advanced  class  of  good  liv- 
ers. Y/ere  not  his  sons  landlords  of  the  As- 
tor,  the  Exchange,  Bioliraond  ^^nd  the  Com- 
mercial House,  Bostou?  The  cockery  of  this 
hotel  was  admirable;  its  puddings  and  pastry 
were  the  woi'k  of  the  hostess  herself.  All  up 
and  down  were  placed  the  smoking  viands, 
uncut  till  they  reached  the  table,  and  tha 
nearest  country  gentleman  assumed,  by  gen- 
eral acqxiiescence,  the  duty  of  carver  of  the 
dish  before  him.  A  siugle  authentic  anec- 
dote will'show  what  liberty  was  used  in  carv- 
ing for  one's  self.  A  townsman  of  yours  was 
seated  at  this  table,  a  vacant  ciiair  beside 
him,  when  he  was  approached  by  two  young 
gentlemen  of  the  same  ilk,  who  had  first 
seated  themselves  at  another  section,  and 
asked  if  he  had  any  objection  to  exchange 
seats  with  them.  '  He  complied  with  their  re- 
quest, wondering  what  could  have  prompted 
it.  Looking  back  to  ids  first  seat,  he  sa,w 
what  he  had  not  observed  while  there,  a 
splendidly  roasted  turkey  immediately  in 
front  of  his  friends,  who  commenced  to  help 
themselves  from  it. 

Another  feature  of  this  dining  table,  which 
of  late  .\  eai's  disappeared,  was  the  array  of 
cat-glass  decanters 'placed  at  due  intervals, 
contairdug  the  distillations  of  Jamaica,  Spain, 
and  Holland;  no  vulgar  whisky,  (so  Pi,ob. 
Burns  and  his  editors  spell  i£,)  affronted  the 
connoisseur.  These  spirits,  though  of  evil 
example,  were  used,  it'  at  all,  with  modera- 
tion; and  it  was  observed  that,   witli    all  the 


attractions  of  such  a  table,  lew  sat  longer 
than  twenty  miniitcM.  Fur  all  these  enjov- 
meuts,  however,  there  was  an  account  to'  bo 
rendered  at  the  bar;  thirty-seven  aud  a  half 
cents  was  the  price  of  this  diuuer;  aiul  mauy 
a  jirudent  country  geutleman  reHoctsd  upoii 
himself  for  sucli  in<lulgeucc  of  his  palate  and 
dissipation  of  his  cash,  while  his  good  wife  at 
home  was  economizing  in  his  absence  with  a 
pickcd-up  diuuer. 

This  hotel  had  an  earlier  lustory,  and  was 
known  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  as  Clark'.s 
Tavern.  Mr.  (.'lark  was  one  of  tlie  ohi-la^h- 
ioned  gentlemen  landlords-,  who  met  each 
guest  at  the  door,  and  shook  hands  with  liim 
as  he  alighted  from  Ids  carriage.  Tho  stage 
coach  Vvas  less  availed  of  than  at  a  later  date. 
Hamlet^  after  his  interview  with  the  players, 
quotes  i^rom  some  ancient  poet  thus: 

"When  Roscius  was  an  actor  at  Konic, 
Tlien  came  each  actor  on  his  ass." 
We  may  paraphrase  this  and  say,  when  Clark 
was  an  iiinh(;)hk^r  at  Boston,  every  geutleuiau 
came  in  his  own  conveyance,  and  a  gruom 
stepped  forward  to  take  care  of  the  four- 
footed  gitcst,  receiving  a  charge  akin  to  that 
of  Ptumf ustian  in  the  play : 

"While  we  stop  to  wet  our  whistles, 
See  that  my  jackass  has  his  thistles." 

There  was  little  need  of  such  injuuction  at 
the  famous  stables  of  this  tavei-n ;  no  horse 
that  once  put  tip  there  ever  after  regretted  to 
find  his  countenance  turned  toward  Boston. 
Nick  Bottom,  in  his  transformation,  with  the 
arms  of  Titania  aromul  his  asuiine  neck, 
craved  from  his  mistress  no  greater  favor 
than  any  horse  might  promise  himself  here : 
"Your  good  dry  oats;  a  peck  of  provender, 
and  a  bottle  of  hay;  good  hay,  sweet  hay."     | 

My  own  experience  of  this  inn  is  of  a  later 
period  than  either  of  the  above,  say  thirty-' 
seven  years  ago.  On  a  sloppy  March  even- 
ing, folding  doors  were  closed  across  the  mid- 
dle of  the  diuiug  hall,  converting  the  front 
half  into  a  parlor  with  a  cheerful  blazing 
grate,  arouud  which  sat  several  country  gen- 
tlemeii,  with  the  landlord,  Mr.  Doolittle.  Up 
and  down  this  improvised  parlor  strode  the 
stalwart  and  to  you  familiar  figure  of  Hon. 
Hobart  Clark  of  North  Andover,  in  his  drab 
great-coat  with  capes,  relating,  as  old  law- 
yers like  tp  do,  and  as  we  like  to  hear  them, 
anecdotes  of  their  practice.  (1  have  since 
hc^rd,  tmder  like  cu-cumstances,  the  worthy 
John  Holmes  and  the  venerable  General  Fes- 
senden,  both  of  Maine,  and  the  polished  Ben- 
jamin Watkins  Leigh  of  Virginia,  do  the 
same.)  The  conversation  was  chiefly  maia- 
tained  with  the  landlord,  and  each  speech  in 
the  dialogue  began  with  an  emphatic  "IVIister 
Clark,"  or  "Mister  Doolittle." 

Once  only  since,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
hotel  came'down,  I  took  a  farewell  look  at  it. 
It  was  midnight. 

1,  like  the  wanderer, 

The  sun  gone  dowii,  \ 

Darkness  was  over  mo, 
The  cars  all  gone, 
when  I  sought  a  lodging  at  this  old  inu,  know- 
ing it  was  doomed  by  the  street  commission- 
ers. A  glowing  coal  fire  iu  the  centre  of  the 
public  room  sent  forth  warmth  and  light;  the 
clerk  figured  at  tho  desk;  a  hundred  top  coats 
hung  within  the  enclosure  behind  him,  show- 
ing that  the  hotel  was  well  filled.  The  cham- 
ber I  occupied  was  wide  aud  Ioav  studded,  the 
beams  protruding,  and  evciry  thuig  old-fash- 
ioned, clean  and  coud'ortable ;  the  windows 
were  small-paned  and  overlooked  the  morn- 
ing activities  of  Dock  and  Faneuil  Hall 
squares.  At  breakfast,  the  ame  long  cheer- 
ful table  was  waited  on.  by  pliautoms  of  the 
same  maidens  that  smiled  aud  lisped  to  form- 
er generations  of  guests. 

I" tried  to  draw  a  parallel  between  this  old 
inn  and  Irving's  English  inn  where  he  passed 
tjie  rainy  Sunday.  But  no  stout  gentleman 
with  "broad  disk,"  and  no  landlady  going  up 
to  his  room  in  a  fury,  and  coming  out  "ad- 
justing her  cap  which  had  got  a  little  to  one 
side,  and  an  odd  smile  on  her  face,"  calling 
the  servant  maid  who  caused  the  fuss  "a 
foul,"  lent  flavor  to  the  time-honored  monot- 
ony of  the  City  Hotel.  Euuxrs. 


Qj  (.^ 
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The  Oldest  Club  in  Boston.  There  are 
^rotably  more  clubs  of  a  social  character  in 
Boston  than  in  any  other  American  city.  In 
addition  to  the  well-known  club  houses,  such 
ae  the  Somer.e%  Temple,  Suffolk  and  Union, 
there  have  been  for  many  years  numerous  in- 
stitutions, which,  without  records  or  officers, 
have  as  firm  an  existence  as  any  in  the  land. 
Of  these,  it  would  appear  from  a  printed  slip 
■we  have  lately  seen,  the  "Wednesday  Even- 
ing Club"  is  the  oldest.  An  entry  in  the 
diary  of  the  late  John  Quincy  Adams  de- 
termines the  exact  date  of  the  institution  of 
this  club,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  matter 
of  tradition,  viz.,  June  21,  1777.  The  club 
•will,  therefore,  complete  its  century  in  two 
years  from  next  June.  This  club  was  origi- 
nally composed  of  four  members  of  each  of 
the  professiong  and  four  merchants.  We 
print  below  the  full  list  of  members  from  the 
first,  as  matter  of  curious  information.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  late  Judge  Davis  was  a  mem- 
ber about  fifty  years,  Josiah  Quincy,  Senior, 
thirty  years,  Kobert  C.  Winthrop  nearly  forty 
years,  Joseph  Coolidge  hearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. 


F.     B.    Crowninshield, 
1837. 

P.  W.  Chandler,  1845. 
<;oorge  T.  Bigclow,  1854. 
Thomas  Aspinwall,  1856. 

•ncceased. 


R.  M.  Masou,  1867. 
C.  F.  Adams,  1869. 
T.   Jefferson   Coolidge. 

1872. 
John  Heard,  1872. 


of: 


Clergymen. 

*John  Eliot,  1777. 

*John  Bradford,  1777. 

*^Nm.  Greenough,  1777. 

*John  Prince. 

*James  Freeman. 

*01iver  Everett. 

*John  T.  Kirkland. 

♦William  Emerson. 

♦John  L.  Abbott. 

♦Joseph  S.  Buckminster 

♦Horace  Holley. 

^Samuel  C.  Thaeher. 

*N.  L.Frothingham,1816, 
withdrew  1836. 

^Francis  Parkman,  1818, 
died  1852. 

John  G.  Palfrey,  1819, 
withdrew  1822. 

*Franeis  W.  P.  Green- 
wood, 1822,  withdrew 
1835. 

*John  Piei'pont,  with- 
drew 1836. 

*Alexander  Young-. 

*Jona.    Mayhew    Waic- 
wright,  1835,  withdrew 
1838. 
Samuel  K.  Lothrop,1836. 

*Ephraim  Peabody,  1846, 
died  1856. 

*Charles  Mason,  1854, 
died  1862. 

Chandler  Robbins,  1857. 
Alexander   H.   Vinton, 
1856,  withdrew  1858. 
Orville     Dewey,     1857, 
withdrew  1862. 
G.  W.  Blagden,1859. 
H.  W.  Foote,  1872. 

Jjaivyers, 

*Tsrael  Keith,  1777. 
*Thomas  Dawes,  1777. 
♦George  R.  Minot,  1777. 
♦Fisher  Ames. 
♦Rufus  G.  Amory. 
*John    Quincy   Adams, 

withdrew  1809. 
*John  Davis  1798,   died 

1847. 
♦Edward  Gray. 
♦Josiah     Quincy,     1797, 

withdrew  1826. 
*William  Prescott. 
♦Daniel  Davis, 
♦James     Savage,     1827. 

withdrew  1863. 
♦Benjamin    Guild,  1827, 

withdrew  1831. 
♦Charles  P.  Curtis,  1829, 

died  1864. 
♦Francis   C.  Gray,  1830, 

died  1856. 

R.  C.  Winthrop,  1836. 
William    H.    Gardiner, 
■     1836,  withdi-ew  1841. 
I  *  Benjamin     B.     Curtis, 
\i     1836,  withdrew  1844. 
'  •    Josiah  Quincy,  Jr. ,  1837. 


Dwight  Foster,  1864. 
Geo.  O.  Shattuck,  1873. 
Phy.sieicvns. 
*Thomas  Welsh,  1777. 
«N.  W.  Appleton,    1777. 
*WiUiam  Greenleaf ,  1777. 
*John  Warren. 
*Aaron  Dexter. 
♦John  C.  Howard. 
*William  Spooner. 
*John  C.  Coffin. 
♦George  Hayward,  1825, 

died  1863. 
*J.    Greelj     Stevenson, 
1827,  died  1835. 
Jacob  Bigelow,  1830. 
Walter  Channing,  with- 
drew 1836. 
*B.  D.  Greene,  1836,  died 

1862. 
♦John  Homans,  1836,  died 
1868. 

Oliver  W.  Holmes,  1837, 
withdrew  1855. 
Charles  MiffliB,  1855. 
J.  Nelson  Borland,  1872. 
R.  M.  Hodges,  1872. 
C.  D.  Homans,  1872. 
Merchants,  Manufactur- 
ers, and  Gentlemen  of 
Literature   and   Leis- 
ure. 

♦Samuel  Emery. 
♦William  Smith. 
♦William  ScoUay. 
♦Charles  Bulflnch. 
♦Charles  Vaughan. 

John  Welles. 
♦William  Wells. 
*Samuel  Cobb. 
♦Jonathan  Amory. 
♦Jonathan  Phillips. 
♦Francis  J.  Oliver. 

Joseph  Coolidge,  1826. 
♦Henderson  Inches,  1827, 

withdrew  1836. 
♦Samuel  A.  Eliot,  with- 
drew 1831. 

Henry  F.  Baker,  with- 
drew 1849. 
♦Thomas  B.  Curtis,  1830, 

withdrew  1867. 

Geo.  B.  Emerson,  1830. 
'^Thomas  G.  Cary,  1837, 
died  18.59. 

John  A.  Lowell,  1837. 

J.  Thomas   Stevenson, 
1834. 

W.  W.  Greenough,  1858. 

William  Amoi-y,  1860. 

N.  Thayer,  1860. 

F.  C.  Lowell,  1864. 
Joseph  lasigi,  1864. 
Turner    Sargent,    1864, 

withdrew  1871. 

G.  Howland  Shaw,  1862, 
died  1867. 

B.  S.  Rotch,  1867. 
N.  Silsbee,  1867. 


/     A  BIT  OF  HISTORY^ 

The   Lowell    Institute— The  Oldest    Lecture 
Course  in  Boston. 

Owing  to  llic  lilieial  exertions  of  tlie  matiagenieiit 
of  the  Iaiw'p.U  Iiislilute  to  secure  the  .services  of  the 
ablest  lecturers  on  Ibe  most  important,  subjects  at 
tbe  present  time,  an  increased  interest  has  been 
raanifested.  of  laic,  in  tlie  regular  Winter  courses  of 
lectures.  Now  that  the  lecture  field  has  become  so 
crowded,  it  is  pleasant  to  tee  this,  tbe  oldest  course  of 
lectures  in  Boston,  and  almost,  as  it  were,  the  origi- 
nator of  the  system,  retaining-  its  old  place  and  even 
regaining  somewhat  of  its  old-time  popularity. 

It  is  over  thirty  years  since  these  lectures  were  first 
inaugurated  in  the  old  Boston  Tlieatre,  at  the  corner 
of  Federal  and  Franklin  streets.  They  were  at- 
tended at  that  time  by  the  i:lUe  of  Boston  society  and 
by  all  who  preferred  a  claim  to  that  culture  for 
which  Boston  had  long  before  ncfjuired  an  extended 
reputation.  After  a  few  years  the  present  buildin<: 
was  occupied  and  the  lectures  have  since  been  de- 
livered in  this  house.  Professors  Agassiz.  Webster, 
Gray  and  Lovering  were  the  regular  lecturers  in  those 
early  days,  and  there  are  many  who  still  remember 
the  delight  with  whjch  in  their  youthful  years  they 
witnessed  the  wonderful  volcanoes  of  Professor  Silli- 
man.  In  this  hal],CharIes  Lyell,  F.  R.  S.,  from  Eng- 
land, with  his  lectures  on  geology.  and'Arnold  Guyot; 
from  Switzerland,  with  his  lectures  delivered  in 
French  on  physical  geography,  attracted  as  crowded 
audiences  as  have  assembled  recently  to  listen  to 
Tyndall  or  Proctor. 

There  was  an  intermediate  time,  in  which  the  lec- 
tures in  this  hall  lost  something  of  their  attraction, 
and  the  place  became  a  favorite  resort  for  old  ladies 
with  their  knitting  and  a  small  spy-glass,  or  even 
some  pious  book  if  the  lecture  should  chance  to  prove 
too  tedious;  and  old  white-haired  gentlemen  came 
here,  also,  who  found  something  in  the  quiet  atmo- 
sphere of  the  place  which  enabled  them  to  drowse 
away  an  evening  with  great  comfort,  A  change 
has  taken  place,  as  we  have  said,  during  tbe  last  few 
years,  and  now  the  hall  is  filled  nightly  with  a  large 
and  intelligent  audience.  Science  has  had  its  say, 
and  now  the  management,  true  to  its  aims  to  present 
a  variety  of  subjects,  appealing  to  every  class  in  the 
community,  gives  literature  a  chance  to  present  its 
claims.  Professor  Bascom  of  Williams  College  gave, 
Tuesday  evening,  tbe  first  of  what,  judging  from  this 
lectui'e,  will  undoubtedly  be  a  very  atti'active  course 
of  lectures  on  English  Literature. 


BOSTON  AND  VICINITy. 


"Why  it  is  Called  Cainlt»ridge-"port." 

It  probably  does  not  occur  to  many  people  at'fthe 
present  day,  who  pass  through  this  portion  of  our 
neighboring  city  of  Cambridge,  why  the  term  "  port " 
was^ever  applied  to  it.  Those  advanced  in  life,  who 
are  familiar  with  the  matter,  give  some  such  particulars 
as  the  following,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  reside  in  that  vicinity,  or  who  fre- 
quently visit  the  locality : 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  there  was 
a  firm  on  Long  wharf,  Boston,  the  members  of  which 
were  Rufiis  Davenport  and  Richard  D.  Tucker.  Dav- 
enport &  Tucker  were  commission  merchants,  whe 
did  a  most  lucrative  business,  mostly  witti  the  then 
District  of  Maine.  Most  of  the  large  amount  of  ship- 
ping business  between  Maine  and  Europe  was  trans- 
acted  by  Boston  commission  merchants.  Early  in  the 
present  century  the  firm  dissolved,  Mr  Daven- 
port retiring  with  a  large  property,  and  his 
partner  continuing  the  business  and  increasing  his 
great  weaUh.  Soon  after  retii-ing  from  the  partnership, 
Mr.  Daveuport  conceived  a  gigantic  scheme,  which 
astounded  the  cautious  and  prudent.  Had  he  been  suc- 
cessful, he  would  have  been  a  Vanderbilt,  a  Jim  Fisk  or 
a  Daniel  Drew,  but  as  he  was  otherwise,  he  was  laughed 
at  as  a  crazy  visionary.  His  plan  was  to  maker  a  grand 
commercial  city  upon  the  marshes  at  the  Cambridge 
side  of  the  Charles  river.  He  bought  up  large  tracts, 
laid  out  lots  and  blocks,  built  elevated  streets  and 
roads,  constructed  wharves,  dug  canals,  built  a  meeting- 
house and  settled  a  minister,  and  went  on  at  a  very  fast 
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rate.  Some  time  between  1800  and  3808  the  perseverins; 
and  eBcrgelic  gentleman  managed  to  get  au  act  of  Con- 
gress passed  declaring  the  town  a  port  of  entry,  and  , 
hence  the  name.  It  did  not  remain  a  port  a  great  many 
years— perhaps  a  dozen.  A  block  of  brick  buildings,  , 
some  eight  or  ten  in  number,  which  were  erected  at  the 
time,  are  still  standing  at  the  lower  part  of  Harvard 
street,  now  kno^^^l  as  Brimmer  Block.  In  those  days 
the  freighting  of  groceries  and  heavy  goods  was  done 
by  large  teams,  for  railroads  were  unknown,  and  many 
started  from  Cambridge. 

All  this  would  not  do,  however.  The  obstinate  mer- 
chants u-o\dd  continue  to  unload  their  ships  at  the  - 
good  old  town  of  Boston,  and,  strangely  enough,  people 
could  not  see  the  advantage  of  building  houses  In  the 
new  city,  where  there  was  no  business  by  which  they 
could  earn  their  bread  and  butter.  The  whole  project 
fell  through  and  was  abandoned.  Davenport  and  his 
associates.  Royal  Makepeace  and  others,  were  ruined,  i 
and  Davenport  was  put  in  jail  for  debt,  or  rather  upon 
jail  limits,  for  those  were  times  of  imprisonment  for 
debt.  The  existence  of  the  historical  embargo,  the  war 
of  1812,  and  the  prostration  of  all  business,  hastened 
his  fall.  Some  of  the  canals  are  used  to  this  day,  one 
quite  extensively.  For  many  years  this  locality  was  a 
dreary  waste,  to  be  got  over  as  fast  as  possible  by  those 
■wisbing  to  reach  the  "settlements"  a  mile  or  two 
farther  on. 

Poor  Davenport  remained  on  the  jail  limits  for  years. 

Fortunately  thpy  embraced  the  Common.    He,  with 

other  sufferers,  made  many  futile  attempts  to  have  the 

laws  which  restrained  him  abolished,  but  the  ctiurch 

and  the  community  had  ditferent  ideas  of  debt  m  those 

days  to  those  entertained  now,  and  they  frowned  down 

such  efforts.    Finally  others  took  hold  and  succeeded, 

though,  as  usual,  the  later  reformej;s  obtained  the  whole 

credit.    After  being  released  the   operator   emploved 

what  time  ana  means  he  had  in  promoting  what  he 

styled  a  "  right  aim  "  school.  He  got  up  a  "  right  aim  " 

testament  and  inveigled  many  prominent  men  into  his 

"right  aim  "  society.    Some  are  now  living  who  were 

members,  who  have  not  and  never  had  any  idea  what  it 

was  all  about.    The  perseverance  of  the  enthusiast  was 

exhibited  in  this  as  in  other  things.     Grave  Senators 

.  and  Representatives,  and  the  President  and  Cabinet, 

were    deluged    by    him    with    heavy    folios,     and 

the     Kings,     Princes    and     Emperors    of      Europe   i 

did  not  escape.  When  a  newly-appointed  Consul  opened 

his  first  documents  from  America.,  fondly  hoping  they 

were  his  instructions,  they  proved  to  be  from  Daveu- 

;  port,  all  about  his  eternal  "  right  aim  "  society.     Mx. 

i  Davenport   afterwards   adopted   the    Grahamite  idea, 

j  once  so  popular,  but  so  soon  exploded,  of  saw-dust  pud- 

1  dirg  and  total  abstinence  from  meat,  tea   and   coffee. 

He  died   on   the   9t]i  of  September,  lSg9,jit  tbe  age  of  i 

IseVenty  years.    Mr.  MakeptaJje  died  some  years  after^ 


BEACON    HILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript :  Yoiiucoi-re- 
spondent  "D.  W.  F.,"  in  Saturday's  paper, 
speaks  of  an  old  fonndation  of  stone,  found 
twelve  feet  below  the  surface,  on  tlie  estate 
of  tlie  late  Deacon  Safford,  on  Beacon  Hill 
place,  and  advances  the  theory  that  it  wa.s 
the  old  foundation  upon  Avh-^li  resteel  tlie  old 
^arm  l3eaeon.  I'iiis,  I  think,  cannot  have 
been  the  case.  The  summit  o.:  the  hill,  upon 
which  the  beacon  stood,  and  upon  which  sub- 
.seqneutly  stood  the  old  monument,  which  I 
well  remember,  was  considerably  further 
■ftcst  than  the  location  of  Beacon  Hill  plane, 
and  the  foundalion  of  the  beacon  must  have 
"been  somewhere  within  the  limits  of  the  space 
lhow  occui^ied  by  the  reservoir. 

Beacon  Hill  was  boixnded  on  its  so\ith  side 
"by  the  street  now  known  as  Mt.  Vernon 
street,  and  on  the  north  side  by  Dome  street. 
On  the  west  it  ran  down  nearly  to  Hancock 
utreot,  there  being  only  two  small  houses  be- 
tween the  hill  and  that  street.  These  houses 
were,  I  believe,   the  property  of_tlie  State. 


One  of  tliem  was  occupied  -by  a  man  named 
Tower,  wholiad  the  care  of  the  State  House; 
\  the  other  was  the  residence  of  the  venerable 
Jacob  Kuhn,  for  many  years  tire  well  known 
and  respected  messenger  of  the  Generfil  (Jourt, 
and  the  father  of   our  fellow  citizen    Hon, 
<;eorj<e    H.    Knhn.      The   house    was    siibse- 
j  «iuisntly  occupied  by  -Benjamin  Stevens,  the  ■' 
I  wcll-reniembered  successor  of  Mr.  Kulm.         i 
On  the  easterly  side,  Beacon  Hill  ran  nearly  J 
down  to  Bowdoin  street.      The.e  was,   bow- 
ever,  aii  intervening  lot  of  land,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, had  been  the  sultject  fit  a  law  suit,  and 
upon  vlii(]i,  very  much  to  the  surjirise  of  the 
citizens  of  that  day,  there  was  run  up  a  lofty  1 
brick  hotise,  toweling  above  the  adjacent  sur-  ! 
face  of  the  hill,  erected  and  occupied  by  a 
lawyer  bearing  the  name  of  William  Thurston 
This  house  musu  have  stood  upon  just  about 
the  present  location  of  Beacon  Hill  place ;  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  newly-discovered 
old  stone  foundation  is  nuieh  more  likly  to 
have   been  a  portion  of  tlie  substratum  ol: 
Thurston's  castle-in-the-air  than  of  the  alarm 
beacon. 

In  the  year  1803,  my  father  built  a  house  mi 
the  westerly  corner  of  what  is  now  Mt.  Ver- 
non street  and  Hancock  street.  Mt.  Vernon 
street  was  then,  I  think,  called  Olive  stree  . 
The  site  of  that  house  is  now  occupied  by  a 
Mock  of  three  houses.  In  that  location  the 
days  of  my  boyhood  were  passed— and  many 
and  many  a  gambol  have  I  had  up  au<l  down 
Beacon  Hill. 

Old  Beacon  Hill— how  I  deli'.;ht  iu  its  niem- 
ory !    If  it  stood  there  today,  as  it  stood  \vhen 
it  was  the  scene  of  my  youthful    sports,  I 
think  no  sum  of  money  could  be  uaiued  sufli- 
cient  to  induce  our  peoxile  to  consent  to  its 
demolition — imless,  indeed,  the  iconoclasts  of  I 
the  i>resent  time,  who  are  seeking  te  lay  ruth-  j 
less  hands  upon  the  Common,  should,  unfor-  ' 
tunately,  turn  bwt  to  be  in  the  majority. 

AV.   H.       j 


BEAGOS    HILL, 

To  tJie  Editor  of  the  TraoMvlpt :  How  it  re- 
freshes the  memory  of  the  old  fogies  of  tlie 
past  to  read  that  genial  article  of  "W.  H,," 
"The  last  of  the  Vassals,"  touching  Beacon 
Hill  an  dJts  surroundings,  in  Monday's  Tran- 
script, 

The  foundation  recently  discovered  in  the 
cellar  of  Deacon  Safford's  house,  which  house 
aforesaid  covers  the  spot,  very  nearly,  above 
which  tOAvered  that  "castle  in  the  air,"  Law- 
yer Thurston^  house,  and  was  probably  the 
wall  of  the  famous  well  belonging  thereto. 

As  "W.  H."  says,  it  could  have  nothing  to 
do  with  tlie  montnnent,  as  that  stood  above 
tlie  rooftree  of  the  present  house,  Edward 
Blanchard's,  corner  of  Mt.  Vernon  and  Tem- 
ple streets. 

Touching  Thurston's  house,  the  following 
i:s6d  to  b«  told:  Eeligious  bigotry  at  that 
*ay  Lad  been  fanned  to  a  wliite  heat,  and 
Unitarians  were  denounced  as  Sociniaus,  god- 
less heretics,  etc.  The  Old  South  Church, 
running  over  with  numbers,  sent  forth  a  por- 
tion of  its  flock  to  form  the  Park-street  So- 
ciety, and  they  met  at  Thurston's  house  to 
organize  their-  church.  A  waggish  Unitarian 
hearing  of  their  elevated  place  of  assemblage 
and  smarting  ttnder  theii-  maledictions,  said, 
"Well!  they  're  nearer  heaven  tlian  they  '11 
ever  be  again." 


In  the  digging  dovm  of  the  hill,  TJuirston's 
"house  became  very  much  endangered,  and 
had  to  be  "shored  up"  with  timbers;  incon- 
sequence of  which  litigation  for  ^20,000  dam- 
ages was  commenced  against  Mr.  Hancock, 
-who  owned  the  adjoining  lot  and  dug  it  dowm; 
and  in  this  important  trial  the  court  decided 
that  a  man  had  a  right  to  dig  down  or  up,  on 
his  own  land,  as  it  was  argued  tliat  a  person 
should  know  better  than  to  place  his  liouse  in 
Mo  precarious  a  position.  Syphax. 

Aug.  12,  1874. 


J 


•  An  OW  Boston  Firm. 


^^'^^  lovi  STthe  firm  of  Jones,  McDuf- 


The  ramov^v  r.^ -     -  -     ,    .• 

fee  &  SftattoJ,  dealers  m  crockery  aaid  china 
ware,  from  the  old  Norcross  store  in  South 
Market  street  to  the  new  and  elegant  biiild- 
ing  on  the  site  of  the  old  Federal-street  Thea- 
tre brings  to  mind  some  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  its  establishment, 
and  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  m  it 
during  a  period  of  sixty-four  years.  ihe 
oiieinal  firm  was  established  in  1810,  by  Otis 
Norcross,  who  had  as  partner  Eliphalet  Jone=5. 
The  firm  name  was  Otis  Norcross  &  Co.  ihe 
store  originally  occupied  was  on  Fish  street, 
now  Exchange.  The  business  was  carried  on 
here  tUl  1826,  the  year  Quincy  Market  was 
built,  in  March  of  which  year  the  firm  moved 
into  their  new  store,  not  yet  fully  completed, 
23  and  24  Market  street  (extending  back  to 
Chatham),  then  considered  one  of  the  largest 
stores  in  the  State.  The  firm  soon  began  to 
do  quite  a  large  business  in  the  South  and 
West,  the  senior  Mr.  Norcross  being  the  pio- 
neer in  that  trade,  and  making  his  trips  to 
the  various  markets  in  stage  coaches  ami 
other  primitive  conveyances  of  the  penod. 
Crockery  ware  being  classed  m  the  freight 
tariff  as  special  or  lowest  class,  the  Atlantic 
importers  were  enabled  to  hold  that  trade  to 
an  important  degree  against  inland  jobbers. 
Under  such  auspices  the  firm  soon  grew  into 
note,  and  has  continued  to  increase  its  busi- 
ness steadily  »p  to  the  present  time. 

The  elder  Norcross  died  within  a   year  or 
two  after  the  new  store  was  occupied,  but  the 
business  was  conducted  by   his  widow   and 
Eliphalet  Jones  until  1832,  when  Otis  Nor- 
cross, the  younger,  having  attainea   his  ma- 
ioritv,  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  tu:m. 
In  1846  Eliphalet  Jones  retired  from  the  firm 
with  a  competency,  which  he  no  doubt  en- 
ioved,  for  it  was  not  until  about  a  year  ago 
that  he  departed  this  Ufe.      Otis  Norcross 
after  this,  continued  the  business  alone  until 
1847  when  his  brother,  J.  A.  Norcross,   was 
admitted  a  partnei-f    This  gentleman  died  m 
1851.    In  1852  D.  W.  Norcross  (another  brotn- 
er)  and  Ichabod  Howland  were  taken  into  the 
firm.    In  1856  David  W.  Hitchcock  was  ad- 
mitted.   In  1860  D.  W.  Norcross^  retired  from 
the  firm,  and  is  now  liviag  in  Grafton,  Mass. 
In  1861  Jerome  Jones  (the  senior  partner  ot 
the  present   firm— no   relative    of  Eliphalet 
Jones,  however)  was  admitted.      Diiriag  all 
these  changes  the  name  of  the    origmal  firm 
remained  unchanged.  ^  t»  w 

In  Februarv,  1867,  Otis  Norcross  and  D.  W. 
Hitchcock  retired  from  the  firm,  and  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Howland  succeeded  to  the  busi- 
ness, the  firm  name  being  changed  to  How- 
land &  Jones.  In  1869,  Mr.  Howland  was 
prosti-ated  with  paralysis,  but  his  special  in- 
terest has  been  retained  through  the  subse- 
quent changes,  up  to  the  present  tioie.  In 
1870  Mr.  L.  P.  McDuffee  was  admitted,  and 
in  1871  the  present  firm  of  Jones,  McDuftee 
&  Stratton  was  formed,  composed  of  the  tol- 
lowing-named  gentlemen:  Jerome  Jpnes,  U 
P  McDuffee,  Josiah  Alexander,  Solomon  P. 
Stratton  and  Otis  Norcross  Howland.  Here 
are  the  brief  outlined  facts  of  the  changes  m 
this  old  firm,  whose  history  for  the  past  sixty- 
four  years  has  been  one  of  honor,  honesty 
and  success.  It  has  always,  from  its  earhest 
efforts  held  a  prominent  position  among  the 
importers  of  earthen\vare  in  this  Qountry, 


and  is  well  and  favorably  known  in  Stafford- 
shire, England,  and  in  the  French  potteries. 
Always  buying  for  cash,  the  firm  has,  through 
its  long  career,  been  enabled  to  do  a  clean 
and  profitable  business,  and  has  ever  paid 
100  cents  on  the  dollar  of  its  indebtedness— a 
record  that  is  worthy  of  especial  note. 

The  gentlemen  composing  the  firm  as  at 
present  constituted  have  all  served  their  ap- 
prenticeship and  grown  up  in  it.  The  pres- 
ent senior  partner,  Mr.  Jones,  came  from  his 
native  place,  Athol,  Mass.,  twenty-one  years 
ago,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  entered 
as  an  apprentice  with  Mr.  Norcross.  The 
other  partners  have  had  shorter  periods  of 
service  in  the  firm.  Though  not  having  any 
interest  in  the  business,  ex-Mavor  Norcross 
has  continued  to  occupy  a  desk  in  the  old 
counting  room,  and  will  remove  with  the  firm 
to  theii-  new  office  in  Federal  street.  As  hotel 
furnishers,  this  fii-m  has  always  held  a  high 
rank.  The  Eevere,  Tremont,  Parker's, 
United  States,  American  House,  St.  James, 
and  other  hotels  in  Boston :  the  Grand  Pacific 
in  Chicago,  and  many  ether  first-cTass  hotels 
and  restaurants  throughout  the  country, 
have  been  its  regular  patrons  since  then-  es- 
tablishment. The  new  store  or  biulding  of 
the  firm,  corner  of  Federal  and  Franklin 
streets,  is  a  massive  and  beautiful  structure, 
86x60  feet.  Its  six  floors,  with  a  total  area  of 
30,960  square  feet,  wUl  be  occupied  by  the 
firm  for  its  wares,  and  is  fitted  up  with  every 
convenience  for  the  business,  many  new  and 
special  improvements  having  been  introduced. 
Among  them  are  a  better  disposition  of 
the  packing  and  delivery  rooms,  so  that  cus- 
tomers will  not  upon  entrance  be  obstructed 
by  crates,  heaps  of  straw,  and  the  attendant 
litter. 

The  rooms  for  the  display  of  elegant  and 
rare  crockery  and  china,  selected  by  Mr. 
Jones  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  great 
European  manufactories,  are  admirably 
lighted  and  adapted  for  that  purpose.  "While 
the  modern  conveniences  of  elevators,  pipiag 
and  counting-house  apparatus,  are  of  a  hand-  1 
some  and  substantial  style,  and  all  that  could 
be  desired  for  expediting  an  extensive  busi- 
ness. 
From  this  it  can  be  readily  judged  that  its 
j  claim  to  be  the  largest  crockery-ware  store  on 
the  continent  is  not  without  solid  foundation. 
[Commercial  Bulletin.  ^ 


S' 


'^BOSTON   JEWELLEES." 


"AN     HONORABLE     RECORD. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript:  A  few- 
months  sinee  an  article  appeared  in  the  Tran- 
script, under  the  above  heading.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  craft  readily  understood  by  the 
initials  attached,  that  the  wi-iter  of  it  was  one 
of  the  "fathers"  of  the  trade  in  this  city,  and 
were  much  interested  in  the  statements  con- 
cerning the  history  of  the  firm  he  mentioned. 
Pollowiiig  his  example,  we  purpose  now  to 
give  a  few  facts  about  the  busmess  history  of 
another  prorainent  firm  of  "Boston  jewellers," 
now  about  moving  mto  the  new  and  elegant 
store  No.  200  "Washington  sti-eet.  In  1817  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Davis  began  business  at  No.  1 
"W^asliington  street,  (then  Cornhill,)iQ  a  small 
store,  on  the  site  of  the  building  recently  re- 
moved to  extend  "Washington  street.  Mr. 
Davis  remained  there  until  1836,  and  then 
leased  tl>e  Price  estate,  No.  87  "Wa,sliington 
sti-eet,  corner  of  Court  avenue. 

His  associates  in  business  at  that  time  were 
the  late  Hon.  Julius  A.  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Jo- 
siah G.  Bachelder,  the  latter  from  the  parent 
firm  of  the  Boston  jewelry  tTade,  Messrs. 
Joaes,  Lows  &  JBall.  The  firm  took  the  name 
of  Davis,  Palmer  &  Co.,  and  so  continued  un- 
til 1846.  It  was  during  these  years  that  the 
great  robbery  of  their  store  took  place,  which 


caused  much  excitement  at  the  time,  the  de- 
tective who  siicceeued  in  recovering  all  the 
property  teing  fined  for  alloAving  the  rogues 
to  escape.  Some  of  your  readers  may  remem- 
ber this  event,  so  important  at  that  time,  but 
which  would  now  hardly  cause  a  ripple  in 
business  circles.  In  1848  Mr.  Davis  was  elect- 
ed mayor  of  Boston,  and  died  before  the  ex- 
pu-ation  of  the  year.  Messrs.  I.  M.  and  A.  E, 
Bachelder  were  then  admitted,  and  the  firm 
took  the  name  of  Palmer  &  Baciielders. 

A  few  years  later  Mr.  J.  P.  Palmer,  son  of 
the  senior  partner,  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  under  the  style  of  Palmers  &  Baciiel- 
ders. In  1869  Mr.  I.  M.  Bachelder  (since  de- 
ceased) retired  from  the  firm,  and  the  same 
year  they  removed  to  their  new  store,  No.  162 
"Washington  street.  In  1865  Mr.  Palmer,  senior, 
retired,  and  Messrs.  E.  V.C.  Emerson,  George 
T.  Houghton,  George  D.  Smith  and  James  A. 
Laighton,  who  had  long  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  firm,  were  admitted  partners,  thus  infus- 
ing new  life  into  the  business.  Their  store  at 
162  Washington  street,  was  desteoyed  in  the 
"great  fire"  of  November  9th  and  10th,  1872, 
and  the  firm  secured  temporary  quarters  at 
No.  31  Temple  place.  In  1873  Mr.  A.  E. 
Bachelder  retired. 

Thus  for  fifty-seven  years  has  the  business 
been  continued ;  during  which  time  how  many 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  city,  and  in  the 
amount  and  manner  of  doing  this  branch  of  j 
business!  Some  of  us  can  remember  when  i 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  was 
considered:  a  fair  business  in  this  line,  which 
now  is  measured  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Messrs.  Palmer,  Bachelder  &  Co.  will,  within 
a  few  days,  remove  to  the  new  store  built 
for  them  on  the  "Sargent  estate,"  No.  200 
Yv^ashington  street.  It  will  be  a  model  of 
convenience  and  beauty,  and  as  well  adapted 
to  their  business  as  long  experience  can  dic- 
tate. 

Boston  may  regard  with  pride -its  three  old- 
est jewelry  firms,  Messrs.  Shreve,  Cnimp  & 
Low,  Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co.,  and  Palmer, 
Bachelder  &  Co.,  each  with  their  more'  than 
half  century  of  life.  May  the  good  and  kind- 
ly friendship  with  each  other,  that  has  ex- 
isted in  the  past,  be  perpetuated  by^  the 
younger  members  of  today,  and  our  citizens 
contniiie  to  be  served  with  that  honesty  and 
integrity  which  has  always  been  shown  by 
these  honorable  and  well-established  firms. 
Bostons  March  20th,  1874.  B. 


CniCKEMNC  &  Sons  will  be  half  a  hundred 
years  old  in  a  few  weeks.  Fifty  years  of  busi- 
ness life  from  father  to  sons,  and  the  firm 
younger  in  its  virile  strengtli  and  more  pros- 
perous than  ever!  Through  the  overwhelming 
competition  of  English  and  European  makers 
in  its  growth,  through  the  almost  crushing' 
losses  entailed  by  the  repudiation  of  the  Soutli 
in  1861-62,  and  In  despite  of  the  brilliant  and 
determined  competition  of  other  makers,  great 
and  small,  the  business  of  Chickering  ct  Sons 
has  risen  from  one  piano  per  week  to  ten 
pianos  per  day,  or  sixty  pianos  turned  out  ixnd 
disposed  of  each  week  in  the  year. 

Nearly  fifty  thousand  of  the  Chickering 
pianos  are  in  use  in  this  country  and  elsewliere; 
this  uviml)er  would  have  been  more  than  doub- 
led, but  r  for  the  fact  that  Chickering  &  Sons: 
were  the  pioneers  of  American  nianutactiire} 
and  had  to  fight  for  twenty  years,  when  the 
sales  were  necessarily  diificidt  and  slow, 
against  the  universal  preference  for  pianos  of 
foreign  manufacture.  Theirs  v.'as  tiie  tight  and 
the  struggle  against  a  foreign  foe,  whose  dis- 
comfiture made    the    way  easy  for  other  manu- 


I  factwers  m    America  to    }>m!iue    iiie   Dusuiess 

,  with  success. 

The  death  blow  to  tlic  importation  of  foreign 
liianos  was  the  voluntary  use  of    the  Chiclceriiig 

'  grand  pianos,  b}-,  chi'onologically  speaking, 
Kichai-d  llollrnan,  Strakosch,  Gottschalk  and 
Sigismund  Thalbcrg,  and  a  host  of  other 
pianists,  in  preference  to  those  of  the  European 
makers,  Eraril,  Pleycl,  Brcidwood  and  llcrz. 
This  Avas  the  bloA\'  A\'liich  literally  put  an  end  to 
importation,  and  the  American  grand  piano  was 
left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  American 
Conliuent,  both  for  public  and  jirivatc  pur- 
poses. 

If  this  was  a  bloodless,  it  was  a  great  national 
victory  achieved  by  Chickering  dc  Sons,.iiuda 
Tiictory  which  lias  been  sliared  by  at  least  one 
other  maker  in  the  country,  who  has  fought  the 
uiHicult  way  up  to  the  front  rank  by  indefatiga- 
ble industry  and  sl<ill.  The  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  any  great  business  in  this  countrj^,  is  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of,  when  we  remember  how 
great  houses  rise  and  fall — flash  out  into  sudden 
brilliancy  and  sink,  siiddenly,  into  obscurity, 
leaving,  literally,  but  the  memory  of  a  name. 
C'hickering  &  Sons  today  is  a  young  lirm,  with 
all  the  experience  of  age;  it  bears  the  honors  of 
Jonas  Chickering,  rightfully  called  the  "father 
of  the  American  piano,"  the  inventor  of  the 
"iron  frame,"  and  the  "grand  circxilar  scale," 
improvements  which  have  revolutionized  the 
pianos  of  the  world;  and  the  more  recent  hon- 
ors, springing  from  the  inherited  skill  and  gen- 
ius of  the  present  head  of  the  firm,  develoi)ed 
in  their  magnificent  instruments  of  ever}'  class, 
and  culminating  in  the  decoration  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  at  the  great  Paris  Exposition, 
in  1867,  as  a  special  and"  pcculiai-  recognition  of 
transcendent  mechanical  skill. 

So  Chickering  &  Sons  ma^'  well  celebrate  their 
fiftieth  business  anniversarj-.  They  may 
remember,  with  heartfelt  sorrow,  how 
death  has  blotted  out  two  honored  and  beloved 
names  from  the  firm  scroll;  but  they  can  say, 
with  proud  consciousness,  that  they  have  main- 
tained the  honorable  name  bequeathed  by  the 
founder  of  the  firm,  and  have  extendedjthe 
reputation  of  Chidiering  &  Sons,  to  the  ends  of 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  or  to  wherever 
modern  civilization  has  obtained  a  foothold. 
[Watson's  Art  Journal,  Feb.  3r3,  1873. 
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